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'THE  ONLY  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  NEWS  PAPERING 


Big  News? 

Absolutely.  Accent  received  first  place  —  "General  Excellence  Lifestyle  Sections"  —  for 
newspapers  with  circulation  of  300,000  or  more. 

Judges  were  looking  for  lifestyle  sections  and  feature  articles  that  would  bring  the  readers 
back  for  more  and  help  them  lead  richer  lives  in  the  process.  Accent's  "irmovation  and  service 
to  the  reader"  were  the  keys  that  propelled  it  past  every  other  major  newspaper. 

The  JCPenney-Missouri  Award  is  another  example  of  the  Register's  innovative  appeal  — 
the  newspaper  of  the  '90s.  And  that's  Big  News,  indeed. 


ORANGE^COUNTY 


W»'n  on  Onmgo  County's  side. 

Represented  by  CWO&O 


The  nation's  premier  award  for 
a  lifestyle  section  is  our  Big  News 

The  Orange  County  Register's  Accent  Section: 

Recipient  of  the  JCPenney-Missouri  Award  for  Best  Lifestyle  Section 
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Announcing  our 
new  look  —  in  tune 
with  today. 
The  Courier-News 
focus  is  on  expanded 
business  sections 
and  in-depth  local 
news  coverage. 
We're  better 
than  ever! 


The  rise,  fall  and 
redemption  Dan  Walker 


E^n  tax  rate 
may  shrink  as 
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Phone  chtc:  ^our  finjicrs  do 
fhc  walkinj;  and  the  'i(K“llin)’ 


^^'Courier-News 

300  Lake  Street,  Elgin,  IL60121 
Call  708/888-7730  to  subscribe 


01990  Nikon  Inc. 


Whether  you’re  already  doing  pre-press 
'S  ""  processing  on  your  desktop  publishing  system,  or  are 

thinking  of  getting  into  it,  or  just  want  precise  color  control 
^  of  the  pictures  you  send  to  your  outside  separator,  the 
^  Nikon  LS-3500  Film  Scanner  is  hot  stufh 

This  high  quality  scanner  is  packed  with  prime 
'  performance  features — working  with  35mm  positives  or 

negatives,  it  provides  an  unprecedented  25  million, 

24-bit  pixels  of  resolution.  That  means  it  can  accurately  reproduce 
every  subtlety  of  color  with  crisp,  breathtaking  detail.  Its  proprietary  color 
separating  software  is  perfect  for  a  Mac®  II,  any  MS-DOS®  or  liNIX®-based 
system.  The  on-board  intelligence  makes  it  easy  for  anyone  to  use.  And  it’s  compact 
and  economical — no  competing  system  performs  anywhere  near  as  well  for  anywhere 
near  the  price. 

Oh,  yes — where’s  the  proof  positive?  This  complete  page  is  peppered  with  it. 
(Scanned  and  separated  by  the  Nikon  LS-3500  from  a  photo  shot  by  Michael  Pruzan 
with  a  Nikon  camera.)  Impressed?  Phone  or  write  ^ 

for  complete  details:  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging, 

Dept.  EB-1,  101  Cleveland  Ave.,  Bayshore, 

NY  11706,  (516)  222-0200  Ext.  324.  Or  call  ^ 

1-800-NIKON-US  for  the  dealer  nearest  you. 


Nikon.  ^ 

ELECTRON!  C  IMAGING 


Mac*  II  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  (Computer,  Inc.  MS-DOS*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  UNIX*  is  a  registered  tradenurk  of  AT&T. 
Kodadttome  is  a  regiMered  trademark  rd  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 


Proof  positive. . . 
Nikon’s  scanner 
performs 
picture  perfect, 
professional 
pre-press  processing. 
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FEBRUARY 

7-9— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 
Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

7-9— UT-TPA  Press  Institute  and  Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter 
Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville. 

10-15— ANPA/INMA,  1991  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar, 
Houston,  Texas. 

12- 13— Audiotex  Group,  Second  Annual  Conference,  Talking  Newspapers: 

Voice  Information  Services  Opportunities,  Hyatt/Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

13- 14— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  Inc., 

7th  Prepress  Seminar,  Tampa  Airport  Marriott,  Tampa,  Fla. 

14- 16 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  103rd  Annual  Con¬ 

vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Monterey,  Monterey,  Ca. 

17-20 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers’  Conference, 
Marco  Beach  Hilton,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

20-23— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Inventing  the  Future  II  Confer¬ 
ence,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

24-26— SNPA  Foundation,  Key  Executives  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Westshore,  Tampa,  Fla. 

23- 25 — Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Production  Conference  Inc.,  46th 

Annual  Meeting,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

24- 27— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network,  Sales  Conference  and 

Orientation  Workshop,  Sheraton  New  Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

24-27— Inland  Press  Association,  Key  Executives  Conference,  The  Registry 
Resort,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

27-3/3— Association  of  Free  Community  Papers,  Mid-Winter  Conference, 
Marriott's  Sam  Lord’s  Castle  Resort,  Barbados. 

MARCH 

1-2 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Ad  Managers  Meeting,  Oklahoma 
City. 

7- 10— SNPA  and  SNPA  Foundation  Leadership,  Mid-Winter  Board  Meet¬ 

ings,  Key  West,  Fla. 

8- 10— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists',  Region  3  Conference, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

FEBRUARY 

7— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Covering  Business  in  the 
1990s  Workshop,  Park  West  Hotel,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

8-9 — ICMA,  Fleet  Management  Seminar,  Embassy  Suites  Hotel,  Denver, 
Colo. 

10- 15 — ANPA/INMA,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  The 

Houstonian,  Houston,  Texas. 

11- 15 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Introduction  to  Web  Offset  Press 

Operating,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
14-15— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  District  Manager  Training 
Workshop,  Sheraton  Inn  &  Conference  Center,  Boxborough,  Mass. 
17-21 — Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center,  Technology  Studies  Seminar  for 
Educators,  Journalism  Bldg.,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
17-23— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing  Editors 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

19-22— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Color  Controls  and  Printing 
Process  Standards,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

24-27 — SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  "Local  News,”  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

24- 3/2 — American  Press  Institute,  Feature  and  Lifestyle  Editors  Seminar, 

Reston,  Va. 

25- 3/1 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 

ing,  2/26-3/1— Process  Color  Stripping,  GATF  International  Head¬ 
quarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MARCH 

3-8— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies.  Ethical  Decision  Making  Seminar 
and  Informational  Graphics  Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

3-9— American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  Seminar,  3/10-3/ 

15 — Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing  Strategies  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 
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Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


No.  700 


Webster’s  New  World  Dictionary  of  Media  and  Commu¬ 
nications,  by  Richard  Weiner.  Prentice  Hall  Trade.  538 
pages,  $29.95. 

This  book,  containing  more  than  30,000  definitions  from 
interacting  fields  that  do  not  always  speak  each  others’ 
languages,  draws  upon  technical  terms  as  well  as  jargon 
from  journalism,  advertising,  book  production,  broad¬ 
casting,  film,  graphic  arts,  marketing,  photography,  print 
media,  printing,  public  relations,  telecommunications, 
theater,  and  other  communications  fields  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Richard 
Weiner,  the  author,  is  a  well-known  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant  who  has  written  seven  other  reference  works. 

A  teacher  and  lecturer  as  well  as  an  author,  Weiner  is 
perhaps  most  widely  known  as  the  creator  of  the  campaign 
for  the  Cabbage  Patch  Kids  dolls.  An  editorial  board  for 
the  media  dictionary  included  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  and  14  comparable  organizations  from  adver¬ 
tising,  graphic  arts,  broadcast  music,  marketing,  commu¬ 
nications,  broadcasting,  and  other  fields. 

This  report  is  not  a  review  in  the  customary  sense. 
Rather,  it  is  a  brief  description  of  the  book,  intended  to 
give  the  reader  the  information  necessary  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  useful  to  him.  Reference  books  gener¬ 
ally  get  short  shrift  from  reviewers,  or  no  shrift  at  all.  This 
is  understandable,  considering  the  limited  interest  such 
books  have  for  general  readers.  A  qualified  critical 
reviewer  of  Weiner’s  dictionary,  apart  from  Weiner  him¬ 
self,  might  be  impossible  to  find. 

At  any  rate,  the  book  will  pass  muster  by  any  intelligent 
reader.  The  definitions  are  lucid  and  incisive.  The  typogra¬ 
phy  is  readable  and  the  layout  and  design  are  attractive. 
The  book  was  an  intense  labor  of  love,  on  which  Weiner 
worked  nine  years.  Such  devotion  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
certain  kinds  of  books,  of  which  this  is  one. 

Weiner  comments  that  he  tried  not  to  be  esoteric  or 
pedantic,  and  he  succeeded.  His  style  is  engaging,  and  his 
scholarly  approach  does  not  exclude  touches  of  whimsy, 
adding  amusement  to  information. 

The  following  entries  have  been  chosen  as  amusing 
curiosities.  Weiner  is,  after  all,  a  serious-minded  fellow. 

Did  you  know  that:  A  flopper  is  a  person  in  an  audience 
who  seeks  a  better  seat  than  the  one  for  which  he  holds  a 
ticket,  such  as  someone  who  moves  from  the  balcony  to 
the  orchestra. 

A  flasher  is  not  what  you  think.  In  this  book,  it  is  an 
electrical  advertising  sign  that  turns  on  and  off  in  rapid 
sequence;  lede,  believe  it  or  not,  is  the  correct,  original 
spelling  for  lead,  as  used  in  journalism. 

Barn  door  is  another  surprise,  a  shutter  that  controls  the 
spotlight  beam;  George  Spelvin  is  a  name  used  on  a  theater 
program  to  conceal  the  performer’s  real  name,  perhaps 
because  he  or  she  is  appearing  in  more  than  one  role; 
interrobang  is  a  punctuation  mark  combining  an  exclama¬ 
tion  point  and  a  question  mark,  used  to  convey  disbelief. 

Thus  spake  Richard  Weiner. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  26,  1991 


Skiing  is  in  full  swing  at  Sugarloaf,  ME  and  throughout  all  of  New  England.  courtesy  of  Sun-Jouma^Nevwp^r 


Busy  ski  slopes  mean  big  business 
for  New  England  retailers! 


With  over  200  alpine  and  cross  country  ski  areas,  New  England  is 
the  busiest  winter  playground  in  the  Northeast. 


When  the  crowds  head  north,  steer  them  to  your  store  with  your 
retail  ads  in  these  New  England  newspapers. 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Evening  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 

Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republlcan-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M/E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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What  willyour 

Readers  and  Advertisers  think 
of  your  paper  after 
id  printedon  a  new  press? 


Wfe  can  help  you  find  out- 
Before  you  buy 


We’ll  Run  a  Sample  of  Your 
Newspaper  on  Our  Presses. 

Would  you  buy  an 
expensive  new  car  without 
driving  it  first? 

We  suggest  that  before 
you  consider  the  single  largest 
capital  expenditure  a  newspa¬ 
per  can  make,  see  what  your 
readers  and  advertisers  think 
of  your  paper  after  it’s  printed 
on  a  new  press. 

After  all,  they’re  the  reason  you  are 


making  this  investment! 

And  we  have  a  way  for  you  to  find 

_  out  what  they  think. 

We’ll  print  your  paper 
for  you.  On  our  presses.  With 
either  flexo,  offset,  or  both. 

Then,  you  can  take 
these  newspapers  and  show 
them  to  your  readers  and 
advertisers.  You  can  form 
focus  groups  and  find  out 
what  they  like  and  don’t  like 
about  your  future  newspaper. 


Offset  or  Flexo-Your  Choice 

All  we  need  from  you  is  your  film  or  origi¬ 
nal  art.  We’ll  make 
the  plates  and  run 
your  newspapers  for 
you  on  our  flexo  or 
offset  presses. 

We  think  you 
will  be  impressed 
with  our  new'  Flexo- 
man  “M”  flexo  press, 
as  well  as  our  Media- 
man  offset  technol¬ 
ogy.  These  presses  have  the  distinction  of 
being  worldwide  market  leaders  in  their  class. 

Your  Own  Pressmen 
Can  Run  the  Press 

And  just  to 
demonstrate  how 
easy  our  presses 
are  to  operate,  we 
encourage  you  to 
bring  your  press¬ 
men  to  your  individ¬ 
ual  test  run.  This 
will  give  you  first 
hand  experience  on 
how  easy  our  presses 
are  to  run  and 
maintain. 

Complete  Economic  Production 
Models 

In  addition  to 
seeing  your  paper  run  in 
our  plant,  we  can  also 
provide  your  production 
staff  with  computerized 
economic  production 
models  that  are  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  your 
newspaper  for  both  flexo 
and  offset.  As  the  leader  in  both  flexo  and  off¬ 


set  technology,  we  can  present  the  unbiased 
facts  for  both  processes. 

AUniqueTest 
Facility 

We  know 
of  no  other 
press  manu¬ 
facturer  who 
can  make  this 
offer  to  you — 
because  we 
know  of  no  one 
who  has  the 
special  “Test 
Press”  facility  that  we  have. 

Seeing  this  facility  is  worth  the  trip 
alone,  but  seeing  your  paper  run  on  it  is  a 
unique  opportunity. 

Our  Commitment  to  the  Newspaper 
Industry- And  to  You 

With  nearly  12,000  employees  and  over 
$1.3  billion  in  annual  printing  equipment 
sales,  MAN  Roland  commits  over  6%  of  its 
annual  sales 
to  research 
and  develop¬ 
ment.  By 
committing 
our  time, 
money  and 
resources  to 
running  your  paper  on  our  presses,  we  are 

giving  you  the  marketing  tools  that 
are  needed  to  take  newspapers  into 
the  next  decade. 

Let  your  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  help  you  make  the  right 
press  decision. 

Because  your  readers  and 
advertisers  are  the  people  who 
ultimately  must  be  satisfied. 

For  complete  details  on  the  free  test  offer,  call 
1-800-626-4420. 


Helping  you  make  the  right  decision. 


f  MAN  1 
I  ROLAND! 

Evwy  Dimension  in  Print'" 


Newspaper  Press  Division,  333  Cedar  Ave. ,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846  908  469-6600  FAX:  908  469-8946 
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Ferdinend  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairmen  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
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Military  censorship 

“A  senior  Air  Force  officer  opened  his  briefing  here  last  week  by 
telling  an  auditorium  filled  with  reporters;  ‘Let  me  say  up  front  that  I 
don’t  like  the  press.  Your  presence  here  can’t  possibly  do  me  any 
good,  and  it  can  hurt  me  and  my  people.’  ” 

That  was  the  last  paragraph  in  a  dispatch  Jan.  21  from  Malcolm  W. 
Browne  to  the  New  York  Times  from  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  in 
which  he  reported  on  censorship  problems  in  that  area. 

The  officer’s  comment  seems  to  be  typical  of  some  military  types 
who  think  they  should  be  entitled  to  wage  their  own  private  war 
without  accounting  to  anyone.  The  officer  ought  to  be  identified  and 
forbidden  by  his  superiors  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  press.  With 
an  attitude  like  that,  how  can  he  or  other  officers  like  him  be  honest  in 
their  briefings? 

Practically  everyone  in  the  press  warned  the  Pentagon  and  top 
brass  that  the  “security  review”  arrangements  announced  earlier 
this  month  would  not  work.  Browne’s  dispatch  related  numerous 
incidents  when  pool  dispatches  were  held  up  even  after  initial  clear¬ 
ance  and  reporters  were  ordered  to  withhold  information  which  later 
was  released  either  in  Washington  or  by  military  commanders  in 
their  daily  briefings. 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to  question  the  reasons  for 
military  restriction  on  information.  After  more  than  12,000  airplane 
sorties,  why  don’t  we  have  more  information  on  what  they  have 
accomplished?  The  American  military  have  belatedly  and  reluctantly 
acknowledged  that  the  Iraqi  air  force  is  virtually  intact. 

The  Pentagon  and  its  civilian  as  well  as  military  chiefs  must  level 
with  the  American  people  through  the  press  or  they  are  going  to  lose 
whatever  home  front  support  they  now  have. 

Short-lived  freedom? 

The  euphoria  experienced  by  the  press  of  the  free  world  when  the 
Soviet  Union  embraced  a  law  guaranteeing  press  freedom  was  shat¬ 
tered  last  week  when  Mikhail  Gorbachev  called  for  the  suspension  of 
that  law.  He  was  the  beneficiary  of  press  fi’eedom  when  everything 
was  going  his  way.  His  attitude  obviously  soured  when  a  large  part  of 
the  Soviet  press  turned  against  him  and  his  repressive  actions  in  the 
Baltic  states. 

Fortunately,  he  backed  down  on  his  original  proposal  to  revoke  the 
law  but  he  did  get  approval  of  the  deputies  for  a  committee  to  work 
out  “measures  to  insure  objectivity”  in  news  coverage.  That  could  be 
the  first  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  Soviet  free  press. 

Telecommunications 

The  special  section  in  this  issue  should  be  exciting  reading  for  all 
newspaper  executives.  It  describes  and  explains  new  methods  to 
serve  readers  with  instant  information  which  also  provide  new  finan¬ 
cial  opportunities  for  newspapers  in  this  new  age  of  technology.  “The 
U.S.  is  the  leader  in  news  communications  technologies  and  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  are  playing  a  pre-eminent  role,”  one  expert  writes. 
This  could  be  the  start  of  something  big. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Prior  restraint  and  the  Sixth  Amendment 


1  assume  that  support  for  your  edi¬ 
torial  “Prior  restraint,”  appearing  in 
the  issue  of  Dec.  1, 1990,  is  as  unanim¬ 
ous  as  can  be  among  publishers  and 
broadcasters.  I  am  also  in  agreement 
that  prior  restraint  in  any  form  is 
unconstitutional. 

However,  I  find  something  missing 
from  the  reactions  of  those  publishers 
and  broadcasters  falling  all  over 
themselves  to  denounce  the  now- 


Corrections 

Due  to  a  production  error,  the  first 
two  lines  were  dropped  from  an  E&P 
story  (Jan.  12,  p.  27)  about  Advance 
Publications'  participation  in  a 
recycled  newsprint  mill. 

The  paragraph  should  have  read; 

“Advance  Publications  Inc., 
parent  company  of  the  Newhouse 
Newspaper  Group,  announced  that 
on  Jan.  1  it  would  acquire  an  interest 
in  Bowater  Inc.’s  new  recycled  news¬ 
print  mill  in  Calhoun  Tenn.” 

(E&P  first  reported  Newhouse 
interest  in  the  Calhoun  operation  and 
its  possible  participation  in  a  future 
Smurfit  recycled  newsprint  mill  in 
New  York  state  in  its  issue  of  July  14, 
1990.) 

*  *  * 


reversed  gag  order  from  Judge 
Hoeveler.  No  one — apart  from  Man¬ 
uel  Noriega’s  lawyers  and  Judge 
Hoeveler,  1  guess — seems  to  have 
any  qualms  whatsoever  about  the 
effect  CNN’s  release  of  the  Noriega 
tapes  will  have  on  the  accused’s 
chances  of  getting  a  fair  trial. 

If  the  press  is  going  to  argue  against 
prior  restraint,  fine,  but  shouldn’t 
there  be  some  acknowledgement — by 
CNN,  at  least — that  the  release  of 
those  tapes,  which  should  never  have 
been  made  or  given  the  press,  may 
trample  at  least  a  little  bit  on  Norie¬ 
ga’s  Sixth  Amendment  rights?  Would 
a  more  sympathetic  defendant  be 
treated  differently,  and  if  so,  why? 

Which  brings  me  to  an  interesting 
paradox  appearing  in  the  same  issue. 
The  article  concerned  the  Georgia 
Public  TV  Network’s  refusal  to  allow 
a  Libertarian  gubernatorial  candidate 
(who  was  on  the  ballot)  to  appear  on  a 
televised  debate  between  Republican 
and  Democratic  candidates.  The 
defense  for  this  ludicrous  behavior,  as 
stated  by  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  judge 
was  that  “by  forcing  the  inclusion  of 
Libertarians,  public  television  might 
shy  away  from  controversy”  because 
it  might  lead  to  “a  cacaphony”  of 
differing  views  appearing  on  the  air¬ 
waves. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  Associated  Press  announces 
the  formation  of  Press  Association 
Inc.  to  produce  new  revenue  from 
activities  including  radio  news 
reports  to  non-members,  exploitation 
of  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
inventions  and  processes  developed 
in  the  AP  laboratory  to  improve  news 
and  photo  transmission,  etc.  Since 
1935,  100  patents  have  been  obtained 
by  AP  on  these  devices  which  patents 
are  being  assigned  by  AP  to  Press 
Association  Inc.  Some  small  newspa¬ 
per  members  voice  objection  to  sell¬ 
ing  AP  news  to  their  competitors  in 
the  radio  field. 

*  if 

The  “school  of  practical  journal¬ 
ism”  started  in  1935  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  has  been  so  successful  in 
training  college  graduates  for  newspa¬ 
per  work  that  the  News  now  is  unable 
to  place  on  its  staff  all  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  apprenticeships.  The 
managing  editor  of  the  News  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  25  newspapers  seeking  to  find 
jobs  for  the  graduates  elsewhere. 
Richard  Clark,  managing  editor,  says 
this  is  the  first  time  a  newspaper  has 
admitted  it  has  trained  more  talent 
than  it  can  use. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
Jan.  25,  1941 


In  a  Dec.  8  article  on  Page  37,  a  few 
figures  in  the  Quebecor  financial 
report  were  wrongly  stated. 

Net  profit  of  S24  million  (Cana¬ 
dian),  after  an  extraordinary  gain  of 
$42  million  after  tax,  was  for  the  nine- 
month  period  ending  Sept.  30,  rather 
than  for  the  quarter. 

Also,  the  per-share  results  for  the 
nine-month  period  should  have  read 
$1.02  rather  than  $102. 

*  *  * 

The  headline  on  a  Dec.  15  story 
about  Grit  was  inaccurate. 

The  headline  wrongly  stated:  “Grit 
to  close.”  It  should  have  stated: 
“Sunday  Grit  to  close.”  The  publica¬ 
tion  that  is  closing  has  a  circulation  of 
22,000.  Grit  Magazine  continues  to 
publish  with  a  circulation  of  400,000. 
*  *  * 

A  listing  of  ownership  changes  at 
weekly  newspapers  last  year  (E&P, 
Jan.  5,  PP.  58  and  61)  incorrectly 
placed  the  Forecaster  of  Falmouth, 
Maine,  and  Casco  Bay  Weekly  of 
Portland,  Maine. 


NOW! 


JANE’S 

ON 

DEFENSE 

Put  the  unfolding  military 
situation  in  perspective  every 
week  for  your  readers  with 
Jane's  on  Defense.  Written  by 
the  experts  who  publish  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships,  this  highly 
readable  and  authoritative  column 
reveals  inside  news  concerning 
military  defense  around  the  world. 

For  more  information,  call  Connie  White, 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate, 
at  800-972-3550  or  (213)  785-9613. 
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A  Lot  Can  Happen  Between  9  &  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO - 

9:00  a.m.  Wednesday, 
January  16,  1991,  we  wait. 
Then  we're  alerted  by  CNN. 
At  3:45  p.m.  PST,  on  a 
moonless  night  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Operation 
Desert  Storm  began  what 
the  President  later  would 
i  call,  "The  liberation  of 
XKuwait..." 

\  Within  moments  of  the 
^  \  first  allied  air  strike  over 
^  \  Iraq,  The  Examiner 
'  began  printing  the  Extra 
War  edition. 

By  5:00  p.m.,  as  events 
unfolded  in  the  Gulf,  Bay 
Area  commuters  were 
pouring  out  of  their  offices 
hungry  for  information. 

They  were  met  with  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  - 
perhaps  the  first  newspaper 
in  America  to  hit  the  streets 
with  the  news  that  war  had, 
indeed,  begun. 
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E&P 


January  26, 1991 


Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


Where’s  the  beef? 

There’s  beer)  a  lot  of  coverage  coming  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
but  very  little  among  the  glut  of  information  has  been  hard  news 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  television  showed  live  air 
raids,  complete  with  visibly  worried 
correspondents  reporting  through  gas 
masks,  and  videos,  shot  from  the 
noses  of  airplanes,  of  so-called 
“smart”  bombs  hitting  their  targets 
with  stunning  precision. 

The  newspapers  devoted  page  after 
page  and  special  sections  and  editions 
galore  to  complete  coverage  of  the 
war. 

Despite  the  seeming  glut  of  infor¬ 
mation,  however,  very  little  hard 
news  was  actually  coming  from  the 
Middle  East  following  the  initial 
launch  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

As  R.  Jeffrey  Smith  of  the 
Washington  Post  reported  in  his  news 
analysis  Jan.  22,  “The  U.S.  military’s 
daily  accounts  of  the  war  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon  and  the  media  center  in  Riyadh 
have  settled  into  a  routine  that  pro¬ 
vides  few  facts  and  more  jousting 
between  officials  and  reporters.” 

He  noted  that  the  lack  of  concrete 
information  about  the  battle  could  be 
attributed  to  “several  factors:  a  wel¬ 
ter  of  conflicting  reports  coming  back 
from  the  front,  an  obvious  desire  by 
government  spokesmen  to  bolster 
public  support  for  U.S.  forces,  and  a 
general  reluctance  to  make  public 
anything  that  might  give  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  enemy.” 

The  war’s  first  night  belonged  to 
the  three  Cable  News  Network  corre¬ 
spondents  broadcasting  from  the  Al- 
Rashid  Hotel  in  Baghdad. 

Their  gripping  accounts  of  allied  air 
attacks  on  Iraq  Jan.  16  earned  high 
marks  for  CNN  reporters  Peter 
Arnett,  John  Holliman  and  Bernard 
Shaw  —  and  their  technical  support 
team.  CNN  was  the  only  news  organi¬ 
zation  able  to  transmit  out  of  Baghdad 
that  first  night  thanks  to  a  previously 
arranged  four-wire  telephone 
hookup. 

While  the  television  reports  were 


able  to  provide  on-the-spot  informa¬ 
tion,  that  often  included  watching 
staffers  scramble  for  gas  masks  and 
describe  only  what  they  could  see  and 
report  only  what  they  were  able  to 
ascertain  right  away,  which  some¬ 
times  turned  out  to  be  inaccurate. 
Thus  viewers  turned  into  readers  as 
people  looked  to  print  for  the  official 
word. 

For  the  past  30  years,  “television 
has  been  the  medium  that  delivers  the 
news  first,”  commented  Peter  Prich¬ 
ard,  USA  Today  editor.  “If  you  want 
perspective,  if  you  want  a  complete 
report,  you  turn  to  the  newspaper. 
You  can  get  confused  watching  the 
television  ....  Newspapers  are  able 
to  show  people  the  next  day  what 
happened.” 


nal  phone,  which  afforded  up-to-date 
information  about  the  war  to  callers  of 
a  900-number  service. 

“Obviously  newspapers  can’t  keep 
up  with  the  minute-to-minute 
events,”  commented  Journal  director 
of  corporate  relations  Roger  May. 
According  to  May,  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
has  registered  an  “extremely  strong 
increase  among  all  interactive  ser¬ 
vices,”  with  Thursday,  Jan.  17,  one 
of  the  strongest  days. 

United  Press  International,  in  a 
deal  with  Crown  Books  and  others, 
was  working  on  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  weapons  systems  being  used 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  book  will 
likely  be  available  in  stores  after  mid- 
February. 

For  newspapers,  it  was  difficult. 


“The  U.S.  military’s  daily  accounts  of  the  war  at  the 
Pentagon  and  the  media  center  in  Riyadh  have  settled 
into  a  routine  that  provides  few  facts  and  more 
Jousting  between  officials  and  reporters.” 


Counting  on  that  fact,  a  number  of 
newspapers  published  special  edi¬ 
tions,  including  USA  Today,  which 
for  the  first  time  ever  published  a 
special  Saturday  edition. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  published  not  only  its  sec- 
ond-ever  Saturday  extra,  but  also 
offered  a  Sunday  paper  for  the  first 
time.  (See  related  story  on  Page  13.) 
USA  Today  president  Tom  Curley 
said  he  expects  circulation  numbers 
since  the  war  began  to  be  extraordi¬ 
narily  high. 

Audiotex  usage  up 

A  number  of  newspapers  also  used 
alternative  means  to  deliver  the  latest 
news  to  readers. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  began  offering  information  from 
the  Gulf  on  its  already  existing  Jour¬ 


however,  to  get  much  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  war  front. 

Erratic  censorship 
“We’re  not  terribly  thrilled  with 
the  amount  of  information”  coming 
through,  noted  New  York  Times  for¬ 
eign  editor  Bernard  Gwertzman,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  with  preliminary  attacks 
from  the  air  —  which  by  its  nature 
precludes  reporters  —  the  media 
were  not  getting  very  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  was  being  hit. 

Writing  from  Dhahran,  the  New 
York  Times’  Malcolm  W.  Browne 
reported  that,  while  pool  journalists 
“are  permitted  to  see  and  hear  a  great 
deal,”  there  have  been  cases  where 
information  censored  by  military  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  scene  has  later  been 
released  in  Washington. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 


“This  reporter  encountered  a  tell¬ 
ing  example  of  the  paradoxical  cen¬ 
sorship  rules  in  a  pool  assignment  last 
week,”  Browne  wrote,  “when  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  scene  said  American 
forces  had  destroyed  laboratories 
where  the  Iraqis  were  thought  to  be 
developing  a  nuclear  potential. 

“Permission  to  report  the  attacks  — 
a  major  development  —  was  denied 
by  the  unit  commander,  who  said  the 
information  could  assist  Iraqi  intelli¬ 
gence  operations  and  should  be  with¬ 
held,”  according  to  Browne.  “Corre¬ 
spondents  complied,  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  later  reported  in  detail  by  the 
American  military  commanders  dur¬ 
ing  their  daily  briefing  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

“The  Pentagon  is  clearly  eager 
to  be  the  first  to  report  the  most 
newsworthy  information,”  Browne 
reported. 

More  than  100  reporters  in  the  U.S. 
were  called  up  by  the  Pentagon  to 
form  additional  pools  in  the  Middle 
East. 

One  photographer,  Jennifer  Law 
from  United  Press  International,  said 
she  was  bumped  from  the  pool  by 
UPI,  reportedly  because  manage¬ 
ment  was  concerned  she  might  not  be 
afforded  the  same  access  as  a  man. 

“It  was  the  reasoning  that  hurt.  It’s 
the  one  thing  that  I  can’t  change.  I  can 
learn  to  be  a  better  photographer,” 
she  said,  noting  that,  had  she  been 
bumped  because  of  her  photographic 
ability,  she  would  not  complain. 

The  Marine’s  daughter  said  she 
resigned  her  job  at  UPI  —  this  inci¬ 
dent  was  more  catalyst  than  cause, 
she  said  —  and  was  planning  to  work 
as  a  stringer  for  the  Washington  desk 
of  Agence-France  Presse. 

UPI  declined  comment  on  the  spe¬ 
cifics  of  the  case,  but  spokesman  Milt 
Capps  noted  the  company  drew  from 
its  list  of  volunteers  the  person  who,  it 
thought,  could  be  most  effective. 

Under  ground  rules  for  the  press 
issued  just  prior  to  the  start  of  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Storm,  combat  pool 
reports  are  subject  to  review  by  mili¬ 
tary  officials  at  the  scene,  but  censor¬ 
ship  orders  can  be  appealed  to  the 
Pentagon. 

At  deadline,  only  two  such  appeals 
were  known  to  E&P. 

The  Boston  Globe  argued  against 
withholding  a  story  by  correspondent 
Colin  Nickerson  about  a  Marine  unit 
reinforcing  Army  troops.  The  story 
later  was  OK’d  for  release  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 


SURE  it’s  iXCITWa  -  but  is  it  journalism--?’ 


In  the  other  case,  which  the  DoD 
also  allowed  on  appeal,  concern  was 
raised  over  whether  a  photograph  of 
Iraqi  prisoners  of  war  violated  a 
Geneva  Convention  ban  on  using 
prisoners  as  “public  curiosity.” 

The  DoD  found  that  was  not  the 
case  because  the  POWs  were  photo¬ 
graphed  from  behind. 

Israeli  censorship 

Journalists  in  Israel  were  granted  a 
window  of  censorship-free  reporting 
early  on,  during  their  initial  reports  of 
the  first  Scud  missle  attacks  from 
Iraq.  The  window  was  later  closed,  as 
censorship  began.  Israeli  officials  cut 
the  satellite  link  for  NBC,  reportedly 
for  a  violation  of  the  ground  rules. 


taking  its  toll  on  the  nerves  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  civilians. 

“The  psychological  effect  is  grind¬ 
ing  after  a  while  ...  but  this  is  what 
we  get  paid  for,”  he  noted. 

Pool  reports  from  the  front  lines 
indicated  that  U.S.  soldiers  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  lack  of  news,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Network  began  to  scale  back  on  its 
war  news  reporting. 

According  to  a  report  from  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hickey  of  the  Washington 
Times,  for  the  first  two  days  of  the 
campaign  the  armed  forces  radio 
broadcast  around-the-clock  war  cov¬ 
erage,  but  then  replaced  the  news 
with  music,  offering  only  brief 


“If  you  want  perspective,  if  you  want  a  complete 
report,  you  turn  to  the  newspaper.  You  can  get 
confused  watching  the  teievision . . .  Newspapers  are 
able  to  show  people  the  next  day  what  happened.” 


Early  reporting  from  Israel  was  cer¬ 
tainly  unusual,  as  reports  that  Iraqi 
missiles  were  carrying  chemical  war¬ 
heads  required  reporters  to  get  the 
story  through  gas  masks. 

Israeli  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Benjamin  Netanyahu,  wearing  his  gas 
mask  and  speaking  to  a  CNN  reporter 
similarly  garbed,  summed  it  up  well 
when,  in  mid-interview,  he  noted, 
“This  is  the  darndest  way  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed.” 

CNN’s  Charles  Jaco  reported  in  the 
first  days  that  the  lack  of  sleep  due  to 
middle-of-the-night  operations  was 


updates  each  hour. 

While  the  Pentagon  reportedly  cut 
back  on  the  news  broadcasts  because 
they  were  allegedly  upsetting  to  the 
troops,  those  soldiers  interviewed 
said  they  preferred  to  know  what  was 
going  on. 

“It’s  the  lack  of  news  that  gets  peo¬ 
ple  nervous,”  said  Capt.  Roger  Wan- 
dell  of  Orlando,  Fla.  “You  start  to 
wonder  what  they  are  keeping  from 
us.” 

Jury  out  on  the  pools 

Because  of  the  pool  regulations,  a 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Security  at  newspapers 

Persian  Gulf  war  and  the  threat  of  terrorism  in  the  U.S.  has 
resulted  in  intensified  security  procedures  at  many  newspapers 


By  Tony  Case 

Historically,  security  at  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  has  been  a 
priority,  but  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East,  along  with  the  ongoing  threat  of 
terrorism  in  the  United  States,  have 
increased  the  awareness  of  potential 
danger  and  have  intensified  security 
procedures  at  many  papers. 

In  fact,  spokespersons  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  Boston  told  E&P  that  security 
has  become  a  primary  concern  in 
recent  weeks. 

Such  procedures  as  checking 
employee  identification  cards, 
closely  monitoring  visitors,  inspect¬ 
ing  packages  and  policing  grounds 
have  long  been  considered  standard, 
but  executives  and  managers  who 
oversee  security  at  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  papers  say  these  and 
other  practices  have  been  more 
strictly  enforced  in  recent  days.  | 

“We’ve  been  getting  the  same 
number  of  crazy  letters  and  random 
calls  as  always,”  said  Bill  Shine, 
director  of  security  for  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency,  which  operates 
the  business  and  production  side  of 
Knight-Ridder’s  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Gannett’s  Detroit  News. 
“[Employees]  are  a  little  more  edgy 
and,  in  turn,  more  cooperative.” 

“[Employees]  appreciate  the 
stepped-up  security  and  [they]  feel 
more  comfortable,”  said  Art  Martin, 
general  manager  of  Tribune  Proper¬ 
ties,  the  real  estate  subsidiary  of  the 
Tribune  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

In  some  cases,  memos  have  been 
issued  to  make  employees  aware  of 
potential  threats  and  more  stringent 
rules. 

The  National  Press  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  home  to  bureaus 
and  offices  of  many  national  and 
international  news  organizations, 
issued  a  memo  to  its  tenants  Jan.  1 1  to 
inform  them  of  “extra  security 
precautions  .  .  .  because  of  potential 
hazards  related  to  developments  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.” 

Among  the  guidelines  spelled  out  in 
the  memo:  restricted  elevator  usage, 
package  inspection,  and  24-hour 
security. 

“The  building  recognizes  that 


many  offices  may  be  working  long 
and  unusual  hours  during  this 
period,”  the  memo  read.  “We  regret 
any  inconvenience  these  procedures 
may  cause  and  we  promise  to  return 
to  normal  operations  as  quickly  as 
possible.” 

As  of  this  writing,  there  had  been 
no  reports  of  serious  threats  to 
security  —  and  no  reports  of  terrorist 
activity  —  at  any  U.S.  newspaper  or 
at  the  National  Press  Building  since 
war  broke  out  in  the  Middle  East  Jan. 
16.  However,  the  news  organizations, 
equipped  with  their  own  legions  of 
armed  guards,  closed-circuit  televi¬ 
sions  and  other  electronic  security 
devices  and  defense  tactics,  say  they 
will  not  risk  becoming  targets  of  anar¬ 
chy. 

“We’ve  taken  a  variety  of  steps  in 
terms  of  reviewing  our  existing  proce¬ 
dures  and  setting  up  new  proce¬ 
dures,”  Martin  said.  “We’re  add¬ 
ing  ..  .  new  procedures,  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  new  people  in  case  of  some 
kind  of  problem.” 


Detroit  Free  Press  —  said  they  saw 
themselves  as  targets  for  terrorism 
more  than  other  papers  because  of 
certain  unique  characteristics. 

“The  Times  is  in  the  same  situation 
as  other  major  companies  located  in 
Manhattan,”  said  William  K.  Adler, 
manager/corporate  relations  for  the 
New  York  Times  Co.,  who  said  that 
the  paper  had  for  a  long  time  insisted 
upon  a  tight  security  operation 
because  of  its  particular  metropolitan 
location. 

“Our  unique  concern  is  our  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  [Cable  News  Network] 
headquarters  just  down  the  block,” 
said  Andrew  A.  Merdek,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/general  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  a  Cox  Enterprises  group 
that  publishes  both  the  Journal  and 
the  Constitution. 

Merdek  noted  that  the  papers  share 
property  boundaries  with  CNN, 
which  he  said  could  face  unique  secu¬ 
rity  problems  of  its  own  if  pro-Iraq 
factions  should  disapprove  of  its 
reporting  methods  and  decide  to  act 


“We’ve  taken  a  variety  of  steps  in  terms  of  reviewing 
our  existing  procedures  and  setting  up  new 
procedures,”  Martin  said. 


Any  level  of  security  is  achievable, 
“it  just  depends  on  the  amount  of 
money  you  want  to  spend,”  Martin 
added.  “In  these  kinds  of  times,  peo¬ 
ple  are  just  willing  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  security.” 

“Each  company  has  to  look  at  its 
own  situation  and  determine  what  it 
needs  in  the  way  of  security,”  said 
John  C.  Roberts,  vice  president  of 
human  resources  and  facilities  man¬ 
agement  at  the  Miami  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  a  Knight-Ridder  group 
and  publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
According  to  Roberts,  the  Herald  Co. 
has  long  maintained  stringent  security 
guidelines. 

While  every  paper  contacted  by 
E&P  said  they  had  at  least  “tight¬ 
ened”  existing  security  procedures, 
three  operations  —  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Detroit  News  and 


against  the  network. 

According  to  Merdek,  the  Atlanta 
papers  have  been  subject  to  tight 
security  since  approximately  one 
year  ago  when  a  mail  bomb  was  sent 
to  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  located 
just  blocks  away  from  the  paper. 

“With  both  [morning  and  evening] 
editions,  people  are  in  and  out  all  the 
time  and  [security]  is  more  difficult 
because  there  are  .  .  .  two  papers, 
two  press  times,  two  delivery  times,” 
said  Shine  of  the  Detroit  operation, 
adding  that  his  security  force  is 
responsible  for  the  protection  of 
facilities,  equipment  and  3,000 
employees  at  five  locations  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Opinion  varied  among  security  offi¬ 
cials  about  the  likelihood  of  an  actual 
terrorist  attack  on  a  newspaper,  but 
most  agreed  that  papers  cannot  be 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Journalists  beaten  by  Iraqi  soldiers 

Reuters  photographer  and  others  fleeing  Baghdad 
are  accused  of  spying,  threatened  with  execution 


Patrick  de  Noirmont  is  a  Reuters 
photographer  based  in  Paris.  He  was 
in  Baghdad  when  the  war  broke  out 
and  left  following  orders  from  the 
Iraqi  government.  He  arrived  in  Jor¬ 
dan  on  Jan.  21,  his  second  attempt  to 
do  so.  The  following  is  his  account  of 
the  first  try. 

By  Patrick  de  Noirmont 

Handcuffed,  blindfolded  and 
beaten,  I  was  left  slumped  in  a  jeep  by 
Iraqi  guards  who  scurried  for  cover 
during  an  allied  air  raid  on  Baghdad. 

Heavy  explosions  nearby  rocked 
the  vehicle.  Anti-aircraft  batteries 
opened  up  with  thunderous  staccato 
bursts  but  there  was  nothing  I  nor 
fellow  photographer  Laurent  van  der 
Stockt  could  do  to  find  safety. 

When  the  raid  finally  ended,  there 
was  more  misery.  Our  captors  re- 
emerged  and  again  beat  us  about  the 


head  and  neck. 

The  ordeal  in  the  car  was  traumatic. 
Possibly  the  most  fearful  moment  of 
eight  hours  in  the  hands  of  the  Iraqis 
came  when  an  officer  accused  us  of 
spying  and  threatened  execution. 

It  began  on  Saturday  Jan.  19. 
Obeying  Iraqi  orders  for  foreign 
newsmen  to  leave  the  country,  1  was 
heading  out  of  Baghdad  for  the  Jordan 
border  with  van  der  Stockt  and 
another  photographer,  Thomas  Kern. 

Van  der  Stockt,  27,  is  French  and 
works  for  Gamma,  a  Paris-based  pic¬ 
ture  agency,  and  Thomas,  26,  is  Swiss 
and  works  for  Contact,  an  agency 
headquartered  in  New  York. 

At  the  wheel  was  our  elderly  Iraqi 
driver,  Mohammed. 

Military  personnel  stopped  our  car 
near  Baghdad's  international  airport 
and  ordered  us  to  follow  their  vehicle 
to  an  army  camp. 

We  arrived  there  just  as  soldiers  ran 
for  cover  at  the  beginning  of  an 
American  air  raid,  the  latest  in  a 
relentless  aerial  assault  which  has 
turned  Baghdad  into  a  ghost  town  of 


empty  streets  and  shuttered  shops. 

After  huddling  in  a  sandbagged  fox¬ 
hole  during  the  20-minute  raid,  our 
guards  took  us  to  a  room.  Stern  but 
polite,  an  officer  demanded  to  know 
what  we  had  been  doing  in  Baghdad. 

He  took  our  passports  and  docu¬ 
ments  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation  to  facilitate  our  departure  and 
exit  at  the  border. 

Then  the  guards  put  metal  hand¬ 
cuffs  on  Laurent  and  Thomas,  their 
arms  behind  their  backs.  There  were 
no  cuffs  left  for  me,  so  they  tied  my 
arms  behind  my  back  with  strips  of 
white  cloth  —  the  same  material  they 
used  to  blindfold  us. 

Guided  like  a  blind  man  to  a  car, 
they  told  me  to  sit  slumped  forward, 
obviously  to  prevent  me  from  seeing 
where  we  were  going  in  case  the 
blindfold  slipped.  My  colleagues  were 
taken  in  another  vehicle. 

Mohammed  argued  with  our  cap¬ 


tors  in  Arabic,  trying  to  explain  we 
were  journalists  and  should  be  set 
free. 

The  car  stopped,  the  man  sitting  in 
the  passenger  seat  walked  around  the 
car,  yanked  open  the  door  and  rained 
savage  blows  on  Mohammed. 

Shortly  later,  1  was  transferred, 
with  rough  shoves  and  kicks,  to  what 
appeared  to  be  a  military  jeep.  Lau¬ 
rent  joined  me.  There  was  no  sign  of 
Thomas.  Blows  and  sharp  karate 
chops  made  sure  we  kept  our  heads 
pressed  to  the  knees. 

Even  before  the  vehicle  moved  into 
gear,  another  air  raid  began. 

Our  captors  ran  for  shelter.  We 
were  left  sitting,  still  slumped  for¬ 
ward. 

After  the  raid,  we  were  moved 
again,  still  blindfolded. 

At  the  next  and  last  stop,  Thomas 
joined  us  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
command  post.  Two  officers  began 
interrogating  us,  mixing  questions 
with  assertions  that  we  were  not  what 
we  said  we  were  —  journalists  leav¬ 
ing  Iraq  with  official  permission. 


“You  are  a  liar,”  one  officer  told 
me,  after  hitting  me  hard  on  the  head. 
“You  are  accused  of  spying  and  you 
should  know  you  are  under  the  law  of 
war.” 

As  elsewhere,  in  Iraq  espionage  in 
wartime  is  punishable  by  death. 

Then  they  left  us.  There  were 
voices  outside  the  room  and  we  heard 
the  heavy  tread  of  military  boots  as  a 
guard  paced  up  and  down  a  corridor. 

More  than  two  hours  later,  we  were 
taken  away,  herded  into  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  our  original  car 
and  driven  off. 

The  guards  stopped  on  the  road  and 
took  off  the  handcuffs  —  but  not  the 
blindfolds  —  before  delivering  us  to 
the  entrance  of  the  al-Rashid  Hotel, 
headquarters  of  the  international 
press. 

At  last,  the  blindfolds  came  off. 

“Sorry,”  said  one  of  the  guards. 

They  returned  our  equipment  and 
left. 

At  the  hotel’s  air  raid  shelter,  Saa- 
doun  al-Jennabi,  the  information 
ministry  official  charged  with  looking 
after  the  foreign  press,  was  surprised 
to  see  us  back.  Told  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  he  was  close  to  tears. 

“1  apologize,  I  am  very  sorry,”  he 
said,  hugging  us  one  after  the  other. 

War  coverage 
gets  big 
tv  audience 

Despite  the  depth  and  volume  of 
newspaper  coverage,  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  relied  on  television  for  initial 
news  of  the  war,  according  to  a  phone 
survey  by  a  radio  response  firm. 

Coral  Springs,  Fla. -based  Birch/ 
Scarborough,  after  polling  2,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  105  markets  the  day  after  hos¬ 
tilities  started,  found  that  9%  kept  up 
with  war  news  by  reading  newspapers 
—  compared  to  55%  who  relied  on 
television,  23%  on  radio. 

Everette  Dennis  of  the  Gannett 
Foundation  Media  Center  in  New 
York  was  not  surprised  by  the  survey. 
It  has  long  been  a  fact  of  life  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  get  most 
of  their  breaking  news  from  televi¬ 
sion. 

“But  that  doesn’t  undermine  the 
1  (Continued  on  page  43) 
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EXTRA  editions  abound 

Newspapers  around  the  country  rushed  home  news  of  the  start  of  war 


By  George  Garneau 

Newspapers  responded  dramati¬ 
cally  to  President  George  Bush’s 
orders  for  a  U.S.-led  war  against  Iraq 
and  Iraqi-occupied  Kuwait. 

Reflecting  the  war’s  jolting  immedi¬ 
ate — and  potentially  profound  long- 
range — effects,  newspapers  rushed 
home  the  news  Jan.  17  with  banner 
headlines,  “extra”  editions  and 
reams  of  detailed  reporting,  pictures 
and  graphics. 

It  was  the  first  time  some  papers  had 
run  extras  since  World  War  II. 

Extras,  added  press  runs  carrying 
the  latest  news,  have  become 
remnants  of  a  bygone  era  of  competi¬ 
tion  as  newspapers  have  become 
mainly  monopolies  and  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  television  as  the  medium 
delivering  momentous  news  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  not  once  a  day. 

For  the  long-anticipated  Persian 
Gulf  war,  newspapers  have  increased 
their  news  holes,  dug  for  local  angles, 
dispatched  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  to  the  Mideast  and  increased 
their  press  runs  to  meet  soaring 
demand  for  news. 

Newspapers  reported  that  a  sudden 
surge  in  circulation  when  the  air  war 
began  has  mostly  tapered  off,  but  cir¬ 
culation,  especially  single-copy  sales, 
remained  above  prewar  levels,  as 
interest  remained  intense  in  the 
500,000  U.S.  and  allied  troops  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  in  the  affected 
Mideast  nations,  to  which  millions  of 
Americans  have  connections. 

For  most  newspapers,  the  substan¬ 
tial  costs  of  newsprint,  overtime  and 
fuel  for  printing  and  distributing  extra 
editions  add  up  to  a  money-losing 
proposition  justified  only  in  terms  of 
public  service  and  public  relations  — 
not  profit. 

“This  is  an  issue  of  public  informa¬ 
tion,”  said  one  circulation  official. 
“We  are  not  looking  at  this  as  a 
money-making  venture.” 

Here’s  how  some  papers  reacted; 

•  The  New  York  Post  published 
over  1  million  copies  the  day  after 
hostilities  began  Jan.  16,  including  an 
early  edition  that  night — the  first 
paper  with  war  news  to  hit  the  streets 
of  New  York. 

“WAR,”  blared  the  6.5-inch  head¬ 
line,  backed  up  by  two  pages  of  war 
news  inside.  In  each  succeeding  edi¬ 
tion,  more  pages  were  remade  to 


include  war  news.  A  fifth  edition, 
labeled  on  top  in  red  “War  Extra,” 
was  added  to  the  regular  run.  Coming 
off  the  presses  at  4:50  a.m.,  it  carried 
13  pages  on  the  war,  according  to 
Kathy  Kahng,  assistant  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  director. 

The  Post’s  regular  circulation,  95% 
single-copy  sales,  has  been  running 
around  650,000  daily  since  the  New 
York  Daily  News  strike  began  last 
October,  but  jumped  to  800,000 
copies  on  the  first  day  of  the  war. 

The  Post  was  running  more  than 
100,000  copies  a  day  of  the  War  Extra 
for  “as  long  as  the  crisis  continues,” 
said  publisher  Peter  Kalikow. 

•  The  Washington  Post  published 
a  special  afternoon  extra  featuring 
news  on  the  beginning  of  the  air  war. 
It  was  the  Post’s  first  afternoon  extra 
since  U.S.  hostages  were  released 
from  Iran  in  1981. 

•  The  Washington  (D.C.)  Times, 
the  8-year-old  weekday  daily,  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  Saturday  and  Sunday 
editions  to  deliver  war  news.  The 
weekend  extras  were  sold  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  at  selected  locations.  It  also  ran 
60,000  copies  of  a  16-page  extra  Jan. 
17.  Its  193,000  Jan.  18  press  run, 
including  a  Martin  Luther  King  spe¬ 
cial  section,  was  the  Times’  biggest 
ever. 

•  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
announced  the  war  within  90  minutes 
after  the  news  broke  during  network 
television  news  about  6:30  p.m. 
EST.  Its  first  edition  went  to  press  45 
minutes  early  with  a  run  of  12,000 
extras  that  were  hawked  in  the  streets 
by  circulation  managers  and  carriers. 
Two  broadsheet  pages  on  the  war 
were  wrapped  around  the  regular 
paper,  and  a  later  edition  carried  four 
pages  of  war  news. 

The  Sentinel  sold  most  of  the 
68,000  extras  it  printed,  spokesman 
Bob  Dye  said.  Daily  circulation  since 
has  slipped  to  5,000  above  prewar 
levels. 

The  afternoon  Milwaukee  Journal 
threw  out  12,000  copies  of  its  already- 
printed  Sunrise  edition  for  distant 
areas,  recomposed  a  new  version 
including  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  printed  an  extra  18,000 
copies. 

The  Sentinel  has  added  two  to  four 
pages  a  day  to  its  news  hole  for  war 
coverage  and  the  Journal  sent  two 


reporters  to  the  Persian  Gulf  nations: 
Washington  bureau  chief  Frank  A. 
Aukofer  and  reporter  Dave  Hendrick¬ 
son. 

•  The  Rocky  Mountain  News  said 
its  Operation  Desert  Storm  extra 
came  off  the  presses  about  11  a.m. 
with  30  pages  of  war  news.  It  was  the 
News’  first  extra  since  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger  exploded  five 
years  ago;  the  last  extra  before  that 
announced  the  end  of  World  War 
II  in  1945.  The  News’  electronic  edi¬ 
tion  to  personal  computers  reported 
the  first  bombing  runs  within  30  min¬ 
utes  after  reports  on  live  television. 

Vice  president  for  circulation  Ron 
Myatt  said  the  News  printed  more 
than  100,000  extra  copies  —  and  sales 
for  the  day  set  an  all-time  record  of 
467,000,  compared  with  a  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  352,000.  While  circulation 
slipped  from  the  record,  single-copy 
sales  remained  “substantially”  above 
prewar  averages,  Myatt  said. 

•  The  Arkansas  Democrat,  in  its 
first  extra  since  1945,  ran  15,000 
copies  of  an  eight-page  war  extra, 
with  no  advertising,  wrapped  around 
the  morning  paper.  The  first  after¬ 
noon  edition  since  the  Democrat 
switched  to  morning  publication  in 
1979,  it  was  hawked  on  street  comers. 

•  The  News  Journal  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  expanded  its  Jan.  17  paper 
by  eight  pages,  boosting  its  single¬ 
copy  draw  by  20%.  It  delivered 
papers  to  weekend  subscribers  and 
promoted  the  paper  on  morning  radio. 

•  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
added  “P.M.  Update,”  a  run  of 
15,000  papers  that  went  out  at  1 1  a.m. 
to  vending  machines  and  hawkers. 
With  reports  unavailable  in  earlier 
editions,  its  sales  were  so  strong  that 
the  news  was  updated  again  and 
another  15,000  copies  were  printed 
and  distributed.  The  last  time  staffers 
remembered  a  special  edition  was  the 
1968  assassination  of  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

•  The  C/i/cago5M/i-7'i/nes  hiked  its 
press  run  by  140,000  papers  to 
announce  the  war.  A  16-page  wrap¬ 
around  devoted  to  war  news  was  dis¬ 
tributed  with  20,000  papers,  and  a  28- 
page  special  section  was  wrapped 
around  its  afternoon  editions. 

•  The  evening  News-Gazette  in 
Champaign,  Ill.,  published  a  16-page 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Gorbachev  seeks  crackdown  on  free  press 


In  what  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  one 
step  forward  and  two  steps  back, 
Soviet  Union  President  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev  called  upon  the  Supreme 
Soviet  to  suspend  press  freedoms  he 
had  granted  the  media  only  five 
months  before. 

Gorbachev’s  action,  a  result  of 
extremely  critical  coverage  of  the 
government’s  crackdown  on  protes¬ 
tors  in  Lithuania,  was  met  with  resis¬ 
tance  from  other  Soviet  leaders,  who 
agreed  only  to  set  up  a  committee  that 
would  monitor  the  media  to  ensure 
“objectivity.” 

“What  is  happening  to  our  glas- 
nost?”  Ukrainian  journalist  Alla 
Yaroshinskaya  was  reported  to  have 
exclaimed  in  the  parliamentary  cham¬ 
ber  following  Gorbachev’ s  statement . 

Gorbachev’s  proposal  to  suspend 
the  press  law  —  which  eliminated 
censorship  and  led  to  the  emergence 
of  new  independent  publications  — 
was  not  the  first  sign  that  the  Soviet 
leader  may  be  retreating  from  his  pre¬ 
viously  stated  policy  of  media  open¬ 
ness. 

About  a  month  before,  a  popular 
television  program’s  planned  broad¬ 
cast  of  an  interview  with  former  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze 


IN  BRIEF - 


Justice  Dept, 
discontinues 
reguiar  briefings 

The  Justice  Department  announced 
that  it  will  no  longer  hold  its  twice- 
weekly  press  briefings,  instead  sched¬ 
uling  briefings  as  needed  because  of 
a  lack  of  news. 

Spokesman  Dan  Eramian  was 
quoted  as  saying  there  are  not 
“enough  daily  news  occurrences  to 
justify  daily  press  briefings.  Instead, 
we’ve  had  more  public  briefings  by 
department  officials  and  more  one- 
on-one  interviews.” 

According  to  published  reports,  the 
decision  was  made  after  consultation 
with  Justice  Department  reporters. 

UPl’s  sister 
firm  gets 
financial  help 

The  financial  stranglehold  on 
Financial  News  Network  has  been 
eased  some  as  its  banks.  Security 


was  canceled.  The  interview  was 
expected  to  discuss  Shevardnadze’s 
recent  resignation  and  warnings  of  a 
pending  dictatorship  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  government  also  is 
reported  to  be  controlling  the  press  by 
restricting  accessibility  to  paper, 
which  is  in  limited  supply. 


not  a  good  sign  that  he  is  looking  to 
subdue  or  muzzle  the  press  as  a  way 
of  getting  objectivity,  no  .  .  .  We 
believe  in  freedom  of  the  press.” 

State  Department  spokeswoman 
Margaret  Tutwiler  noted  that  “It  is 
obviously  a  step  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.” 


“What  is  happening  to  our  giasnost?”  Ukrainian 
Journaiist  Aiia  Yaroshinskaya  was  reported  to  have 
exciaimed  in  the  pariiamentary  chamber  foiiowing 
Gorbachev’s  statement. 


State-controlled  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  Tass  and  Pravda, 
reportedly  continue  to  support  the 
government’s  position,  but  rival  news 
outlets  which  have  emerged  over  the 
past  few  months  are  proving  hardy 
rivals. 

Various  reports  have  indicated  a 
feeling  in  the  Soviet  Union  that, 
now  that  press  freedoms  have  been  at 
least  tasted,  there  may  be  no  going 
back. 

White  House  spokesman  Marlin 
Fitzwater  was  quoted  as  saying,  “It’s 


Pacific  National  Bank  and  the 
Toronto-Dominion  Bank,  have 
agreed  to  an  additional  $4  million 
credit  line  and  will  not  immediately 
pressure  FNN  for  $49.5  million  in 
outstanding  loans. 

FNN,  which  has  been  put  up  for 
sale  by  parent  company  Infotechnol- 
ogy,  expects  that  the  additional  credit 
will  allow  it  to  meet  its  expenses 
through  the  completion  of  the  bidding 
process,  which  could  come  as  soon  as 
the  end  of  January. 

In  a  recent  filing  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  FNN 
said  without  this  help  from  the  banks 
there  was  a  good  chance  it  would  not 
have  been  able  to  stay  in  business. 

FNN  and  sister  company  United 
Press  International  have  been  on  the 
block  since  last  fall.  The  investment 
banking  firm  of  Wertheim  Schroder  & 
Co.  is  seeking  bids. 

Wilder  agrees 
to  release  papers 

Virginia  Gov.  L.  Douglas  Wilder’s 
office  has  complied  with  a  Freedom  of 
Information  request  filed  by  the 


American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  president  Burl  Osborne,  edi¬ 
tor  and  president  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  sent  a  letter  to  Gorbachev 
urging  him  and  other  Soviet  officials 
“to  respect  and  maintain  your  na¬ 
tion’s  model  press  law  .  .  .  Any  curb 
on  press  freedom  will  be  a  major  set¬ 
back  in  the  process  of  democratiza¬ 
tion  .  .  .  We  urge  you  to  reverse  mea¬ 
sures  that  would  suspend  your  coun¬ 
try’s  new  and  exemplary  press  law 
and  to  eliminate  other  recent  restric¬ 
tions  and  impediments  on  the  press.” 


Charlottesville  Daily  Progress  seek¬ 
ing  access  to  the  governor’s  office 
phone  bills. 

A  Richmond  judge  had  ruled  Nov.  9 
that  the  records  are  public  docu¬ 
ments. 


Bee  readers 
correspond 
with  troops 


The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  is  running 
“Operation  Mail  Call”  to  enable 
readers  to  correspond  with  local  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Readers  are  invited  to  call  in  and 
leave  a  message  if  they  have  friends  or 
relatives  in  the  Gulf  region  who  would 
like  to  receive  mail.  A  Bee  represen¬ 
tative  phones  back  to  verify  the  ser¬ 
vice  person’s  name  and  address,  and 
the  information  is  published. 

The  promotion  began  in  connection 
with  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
holidays.  Promotion  manager  Karen 
Baker  said  a  two-week  campaign  late 
last  year  drew  more  than  3(X)  responses 
and  “considerable  good  will.” 
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Newspaper  organizations  to  consoiidate 

Proposal  calls  for  the  merging  of  the  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  with 
six  other  associations  to  form  one  super  marketing  structure 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

After  several  months  of  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Booz- Allen,  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  announced  this  week  to 
merge  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  with  six  other  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Under  the  proposal,  a  new,  all- 
encompassing  newspaper  marketing 
association  would  be  responsible  for 
advertising,  circulation,  marketing, 
promotion  and  research. 

It  would  combine  the  functions  of 
the  Ad  Bureau  with  those  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Marketing  and 
advertising  Executives,  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association, 
International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  National  Research 
Council,  Association  of  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Co-op  Network. 

The  establishment  of  a  joint  policy 
committee  to  oversee  and  integrate 
the  activities  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the 
new  marketing  group  was  also  proposed. 

The  proposal  would  link  the  current 
associations’  memberships  through 
the  committee  structure.  It  would 
also  consolidate  the  back  offices  of 
the  ANPA  and  the  marketing  associa¬ 
tion  into  a  single  utility. 

The  study  was  originally  commis¬ 
sioned  to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
combining  the  Ad  Bureau  and  ANPA. 

J.  Stewart  Bryan  III,  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  of  Media  General  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  which 
commissioned  Booz-Allen  for  the 
study,  announced  the  proposal  on 
Jan.  21  at  the  INAME’s  winter  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C. 

“The  primary  decision  reached 
was  that  we  must  restructure  the  way 
our  industry  is  served,”  Bryan  said. 

The  goal  of  the  consolidation  is  to 
create  a  single  powerful  and  influen¬ 
tial  association  which  can  attract  the 
innovative  and  high  profile  leader¬ 
ship,  both  volunteer  and  paid,  that  is 
needed,  Bryan  said. 

“My  favorite  analogy  is  that  it  will 
take  six  carts  pulled  by  one  horse 
each  and  turn  them  into  one  wagon 
pulled  by  a  six-horse  team,”  Bryan 
said.  “All  six  horses  need  to  be  nur¬ 
tured  and  nourished,  but  they  could 
pull  together  in  a  more  effective  and 
efficient  manner.” 


The  next  step  is  for  each  organiza¬ 
tion  to  select  two  members  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  organization  who  will  meet 
with  the  seven-member  marketing 
committee  which  was  added  to  the  Ad 
Bureau  board  earlier  this  year.  This 
group,  headed  by  Fred  Crisp  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer  wiW 
work  with  Booz-Allen  to  coordinate 
the  merger  effort. 

The  other  members  of  the  market¬ 
ing  committee  include:  Nick  Cannis- 
traro,  Washington  Post;  Doug  Fox, 
Newsday;  Jack  Williams,  Seattle 
Times;  Jack  Sweeney,  Houston 
Chronicle;  and  Jerry  Tillis,  Knight- 
Ridder. 

The  executive  committees  of  the 
Ad  Bureau  and  ANPA  have  both 
approved  the  proposal.  The  Ad 
Bureau  board  of  directors  approved  it 


surveyed  found  the  presentation 
nebulous  and  sketchy  at  best. 

Presidents  and  directors  of  the 
organizations  that  are  addressed  in 
the  proposal  agreed  that  any  plans  for 
how  the  merger  will  ultimately  work 
are  purely  speculation  at  this  point. 

“I  suspect  Booz-Allen  will  move  us 
in  a  direction  that  will  benefit  the 
whole  industry,”  Plage  said. 

Beverly  Klein,  president-elect  of 
INAME,  believes  that  it  is  important 
that  everyone  understand  the  reason 
and  the  purpose  for  the  move.  The 
reason,  she  said,  is  economic,  but  the 
purpose,  she  added,  is  to  make  the 
industry  more  efficient. 

“I  think  it  is  important  that  every¬ 
one  understand  that  this  is  a  non¬ 
threatening  move,”  she  said.  “We’ll 
certainly  cooperate.  I  believe  that 


“My  favorite  analogy  is  that  it  will  take  six  carts 
pulled  by  one  horse  each  and  turn  them  into  one 
wagon  pulled  by  a  six-horse  team,”  Bryan  said. 


last  week.  It  goes  before  the  ANPA 
board  on  Jan.  28  and,  if  approved,  will 
be  adopted  by  the  industry. 

Those  interviewed  all  believe  that  it 
is  a  “done  deal”  and  will  be  adopted. 
The  proposal  was  unanimously 
approved  by  all  three  other  groups. 

Concerns  expressed  by  INAME 
conference  attendees  about  the 
merger  included  keeping  the  identity 
of  the  individual  organizations  and 
dues. 

“Everyone  wants  to  keep  their 
identity  because  they  feel  they  have 
worked  very  hard  to  develop  a  niche 
in  the  industry,”  said  Susan  Plage, 
president  of  the  NRC.  “It’s  important 
to  remember  that  this  is  a  restructur¬ 
ing,  not  a  homogenization.” 

She  anticipates  that  the  merger  will 
probably  combine  services  such  as 
publications,  membership  services, 
and  conferences,  but  admits  that, 
with  so  many  variables  to  be  coordi¬ 
nated,  nothing  can  be  known  until 
after  the  committee  begins  to  meet. 

Bryan  pledged  openness  in 
announcing  the  recommendations  of 
the  study.  However,  many  of  the 
INAME  conference  attendees 


there  is  real  potential  for  great  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness,  but  it  really 
depends  on  how  it  comes  together,” 
said  Dave  Benoy,  president  of 
ANCAM. 

Benoy  is  concerned  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  dues,  especially  since  many 
newspapers  that  belong  to  the  smaller 
organizations  are  not  members  of  the 
Ad  Bureau. 

He  said  that,  according  to  the 
Booz-Allen  study,  a  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  500,000  would  pay 
approximately  $144,000  in  dues  to  the 
Ad  Bureau,  whereas  dues  for  all  the 
other  organizations  come  to  about 
only  $10,000.  How  the  dues  schedule 
is  worked  out  will  have  a  large  effect 
on  some  of  the  newspapers,  he  said. 

Benoy  said  he  hopes  that  the 
merger  will  help  make  the  dues  rate 
feasible  to  allow  the  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  to  participate. 

Plage  believes  that  if  the  organiza¬ 
tions  coordinate  efforts  it  will  be  a 
way  to  bring  operating  costs  down. 
The  amount  of  dues  can  then  be 
reduced. 

Combining  conferences  may  take 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Beverly  and  Allyn  Hunt 
The  Guadalajara/Colony  Reporter 
Guadalajara,  Mexico 

By  Stephen  F.  Jackson 

A  weekly  is  a  weekly. 

To  the  casual  observer  all  weekly 
newspapers  may  appear  to  be  similar 
or  almost  identical,  but  any  respect¬ 
able  veteran  newspaper  owner-opera- 
tor  will  tell  you  the  play  on  Gertrude 
Stein’s  maxim  about  roses  does  not 
hold  true  in  their  case. 

Weekly  publishers  —  as  well  as 
hometown  community  boosters  — 
like  to  think  they  are  different  or 
unique  when  it  comes  to  newspapers 
and  communities,  and  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  often  right  than  not. 

Most  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.,  however,  have  more  similari¬ 
ties  than  differences.  If  you  want  to 
see  a  weekly  which  really  makes  an 
anomaly  out  of  Stein’s  aphorism,  take 
a  trip  to  Guadalajara,  Jalisco  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  home  base  of  the  Guadalajara!  Beverly  and  Allyn  Hunt 

Colony  Reporter  published  by  Allyn 
and  Beverly  Hunt.  upscale  residential 

Mexico  conjures  images  of  slow-  neighborhood.  “We 
paced  life  on  the  beaches  of  Acapulco  people  per  force ,  anc 
or  a  tour  through  congested  and  mag-  The  Hunts  purchi 
nificent  Mexico  City  high  in  the  cen-  per  from  Bob  and  Je 


upscale  residential  and  professional 
neighborhood.  “We  became  business 
people  perforce,  and  real  quick  like.” 

The  Hunts  purchased  the  newspa¬ 
per  from  Bob  and  Jean  Thurston  who 


“In  our  second  year  the  taco  hit  the  fan,”  Hunt 
declared.  “President  Echeverria  declared  Flotacion 
and  we  were  almost  buried.” 


tral  mountains.  Even  a  long  weekend 
at  Cancun  or  an  expedition  through 
Mayan  ruins  in  the  Yucatan  may 
spring  to  mind  at  the  mention  of  Mex¬ 
ico. 

For  the  Hunts,  Mexico  means  busi¬ 
ness  —  the  business,  and  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  pleasure,  of  owning  and 
publishing  an  English-language 
weekly  newspaper  for  16  years. 

“We  really  had  no  idea  what  we 
were  getting  into  when  we  first  bought 
the  paper  from  the  previous  owners  in 
1974,”  admitted  the  lanky,  raw- 
boned  55-year-old  Hunt  at  his  Gua¬ 
dalajara  office  and  headquarters  in  an 

(Jackson  is  a  free-lance  journalist 
and  assistant  professor  at  Stillman 
College  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.) 


retired  north  of  the  border  to  Corval¬ 
lis,  Ore.,  after  launching  the  Colony 
Reporter  and  guiding  its  first  10 
years.  The  Hunts  —  he  from 
Nebraska  and  she  from  Oklahoma  — 
had  been  working  at  various  free¬ 
lance  jobs  in  Mexico  for  10  years 
themselves.  Beverly  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Reporter  newspaper  when  she 
and  her  husband  made  the  purchase 
using  the  traditional  route  of  seller- 
financing. 

“In  our  second  year  the  taco  hit  the 
fan,”  Hunt  declared.  “President 
Echeverria  declared  Flotation  and 
we  were  almost  buried.” 

Hunt  said  the  Flotacion,  a  rarely 
used  tool  of  the  Mexican  government 
implemented  to  shore  up  the  weak 
peso,  was  in  effect  a  devaluation.  The 


austerity  measure  left  business  peo¬ 
ple  scrambling  in  Mexico  and  what 
had  started  as  a  labor  of  love  for  the 
Hunts  quickly  became  a  battle  for 
survival. 

“There  we  were  —  two  free-lance 
writers  all  of  a  sudden  struggling  with 
devaluation,  paying  bills,  planning 
budgets,  managing,  selling  ads,  bill¬ 
ing,  bookkeeping  —  and  foreigners  at 
that,”  recounted  Hunt,  “in  a  Third 
World  country.” 

“We  never  missed  a  payment  [to 
the  Thurstons]  and  we  are  still  here, 
so  I  guess  that  tells  you  how  we  sur¬ 
vived  our  crash  courses  in  Advertis- 
ing  101  and  Economics  101,” 
observed  Hunt  this  past  summer  as  he 
took  a  break  from  his  role  as  CEO  and 
a  copy  editor/writer  for  the  Reporter. 

Guadalajara  has  several  nicknames 
in  Mexico  and  the  two  which  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  used  in  a  family  newspaper  — 
and  which  succinctly  describe  the 
metropolitan  capital  city  of  the  state 
of  Jalisco  —  are  the  “City  of  Flow¬ 
ers”  and  the  “Pearl  of  the  West.” 

Perched  in  a  mountain  valley  5,500 
feet  above  sea  level,  the  city,  Mexi¬ 
co’s  second  largest,  is  vibrant, 
energetic  and  alive  with  colorful 
foliage  and  flowers,  and,  of  course, 
people  —  about  four-and-a-half  mil¬ 
lion.  Visitors  and  retirees  pour  into 
the  area  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
mild,  clear,  low-humid  weather  with 
cooling  afternoon  showers. 

The  Hunts  enjoy  the  best  of  both 
Mexican  worlds,  the  cosmopolitan, 
polychromatic  pace  of  city  life  in  Gua¬ 
dalajara  and  the  laid-back,  pastoral 
ambiance  of  the  rural  countryside. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  workweek 
their  home  is  an  apartment  in  Guada¬ 
lajara.  By  midweek,  when  the  paper  is 
ready  for  the  press,  the  Hunts  head  40 
miles  south  to  the  tranquil  mountains 
of  the  Lake  Chapala  area  where  their 
“permanent”  home  is  located  in  the 
midst  of  quaint  Mexican  villages  and 
the  North  American  and  Canadian 
“colony.” 

The  Reporter  also  covers  both  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  —  in  advertising,  news, 
and  circulation  —  providing  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  broad  spectrum  covering 
international  and  national  news  as 
well  as  local  coverage  of  such  varied 
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events  as  Mexican  festivals,  July 
Fourth,  Canadian  Independence 
Day,  and  local  garden  clubs. 

“Approximately  40,000  North 
Americans,  30,000  U.S.  and  10,000 
Canadian  citizens,  who  speak  and 
read  English  live  in  this  part  of  Mex¬ 
ico,”  Hunt  pointed  out,  identifying 
his  primary  market  and  raison  d’etre 
for  the  existence  of  an  English-lan¬ 
guage  weekly  in  Mexico,  “and,  of 
course,  thousands  more  visit  during 
the  summer  and  the  winter  espe¬ 
cially.” 

“Our  job  is  to  help  these  North 
Americans  understand  what  Mexico 
is  all  about,”  said  Beverly,  Allyn’s 
right-hand  woman  and,  as  ad  sales 
director,  the  newspaper’s  spearhead 
for  revenue. 

When  talking  English-language 
newspapers  in  Mexico,  the  Mexico 
City  News  tops  most  name-recogni¬ 
tion  lists.  The  Hunts’  weekly — other 
than  not  being  published  daily  as  the 
News — is  a  different  breed  from  its 
larger  and  more  affluent  English-lan¬ 
guage  counterpart,  however. 

The  News  is  corporately  owned 
and  operated  by  the  gigantic  Nove- 
dades  Editores  publishing  company, 
one  of  the  largest  Mexican-owned 
media  empires  in  the  country  which 
also  counts  the  daily  Novedades  in  its 
stable.  This  corporate  tie  provides  the 
News  with  an  economic  security 
blanket  and  other  perquisites,  such  as 
a  web  offset  press  and  several  full- 
color  photos  each  issue,  which  the 
Reporter  does  not  possess. 

Like  the  independently  owned 
daily  weeklies  in  the  U .S.,  the  Colony 
Reporter  must  maintain  itself  strictly 
on  its  own  advertising  and  circulation 
revenues. 

“There  is  no  corporate  well  to 
tap,”  Hunt  observed.  “The  buck  — 
or  the  bill  —  stops  here.” 

Through  the  Hunts’  deft  manage¬ 
ment  and  through  the  production  of  a 
quality  product,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  flow  consistently 
and,  much  more  important,  outstrip 
the  expenses. 

“When  we  bought  the  paper  in  1974 
it  was  doing  about  $  1 50,000  gross  with 
about  7,000  to  10,000  circulation, 
depending  on  the  season,”  Hunt  re¬ 
called.  “Now  we  are  doing  about 
$330,000  gross,  and  circulation  ranges 
from  15,000  in  the  off-season  to  as 
much  as  25,000  in  the  winter  when  the 
snowbirds  are  here  from  North 
America.” 

The  Hunts  accomplish  their  weekly 
miracle,  amidst  bouquets  of  brightly 
colored  fresh  flowers  and  Apple  com¬ 
puters,  with  the  help  of  15  full-time 
and  10  part-time  employees,  some 
Mexican  citizens  and  some  U.S.  citi- 


“We  sell  ads  mainly  to  Mexican- 
run  businesses  and  most  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  read  English,  so  they  just 
have  to  trust  us  to  come  up  with  an 
attractive  and  correct  ad,”  said 
Beverly  who,  like  her  husband,  is 
bilingual.  “Another  big  difference 
between  us  and  a  stateside  newspaper 
is  that  we  do  not  mail  bills  for  adver¬ 
tising-  Bills  are  never  answered  in 
Mexico.” 


servants,’  as  accountable  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Traditionally,  the  government 
here  saw  the  press  as  either  the  enemy 
of  the  government  or  as  a  mouthpiece 
for  the  government.  I  do  see  some 
positive  change  in  this  attitude  and 
more  cooperation  with  the  new 
administration  of  President  Salinas.” 

And,  yes,  the  Mexican  tradition  of 
daily  siesta  does  affect  the  Colony 
Reporter. 


The  Hunts  accomplish  their  weekly  miracle,  amidst 
bouquets  of  brightly  colored  fresh  flowers  and  Apple 
computers,  with  the  help  of  15  full-time  and  10  part- 
time  employees,  some  Mexican  citizens  and  some 
U.S.  citizens. 


Beverly  explained  that  the  time- 
honored  procedure  for  the  Reporter  is 
to  send  out  two  full-time  collectors — 
also  ad  salesmen  —  every  Friday  with 
bills  in  hand.  The  collectors,  who 
have  a  98%  success  rate,  also  triple 
as  distributors  by  delivering  that 
week’s  issue  of  the  paper  hot  off  the 
press  to  newsstands  in  Guadalajara, 
Puerto  Vallarta,  and  the  Lake  Chapala 
area. 

The  advertising  department  is  not 
the  only  area  where  the  Reporter 
parts  ways  with  its  brethren  in  the 
States. 

“Most  agencies  and  businesses  in 
the  U.S.  have  an  official  PR  person  or 
at  least  someone  designated  to  deal 
with  the  press,”  Hunt  remarked.  “In 
Mexico  this  is  just  about  nonexistent. 
Dealing  with  bureaucrats  is  difficult 
for  the  press  in  Mexico.  The  bureau¬ 
crats  don’t  see  themselves  as  ‘public 

Mexico’s  Most  Controversial  Cartoonist,  5 
Transforming  US  Presidency,  19  f  PolMcai  Lotteries,  31 
Airport  Hygiene  ProtM.  15  /  Joint  Patriotic  Celebrations,  3 


The  Guadalajara  Colony/Reporter 


“People  are  generally  unavailable 
in  business  in  the  early  afternoon,” 
Hunt  commented,  “so  our  ad  sales¬ 
people  don’t  even  bother  going  out 
then,  but  this  means  they  make  ad 
calls  from  about  4  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  the 
same  afternoon  hours  as  most  mer¬ 
chants  and  businesses.” 

Historically,  the  Mexican  federal 
government  has  exercised  its  most 
powerful  influence  vis-a-vis  the  press 
through  the  control  of  newsprint, 
another  factor  uncommon  to  the 
publisher  in  the  United  States. 

PIPSA,  or  the  Corporation  for  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Importation  of  Paper,  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  federal 
government.  Created  in  the  mid- 
1930s  to  guarantee  newspapers  a  reg¬ 
ular  supply  of  newsprint  at  stable 
prices,  PIPSA  has  been  used  ever 
since  as  a  tool  of  censorship,  or  self¬ 
censorship,  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  dominant  political  party 
the  PRl  (the  Institutional  Revolution¬ 
ary  Party). 

If  a  newspaper  does  not  have  news¬ 
print  or  if  supplies  are  limited  or  cur¬ 
tailed,-  its  ability  to  exist  is  obviously 
threatened.  Therefore,  PIPSA  offi¬ 
cials  have  used  the  agency  to  pressure 
newspapers  into  making  editorial 
changes  if  the  newspaper  becomes 
too  critical  of  social  or  political  pol¬ 
icy. 

“We  buy  our  newsprint  from  the 
local  PIPSA  agency,”  Hunt  noted. 
“We  have  to  shell  out  more  money  up 
front,  but  otherwise  we  would  be 
paying  double  and  have  no  control  or 
access  to  newsprint.  At  times  in  the 
past  we  have  had  to  use  the  black 
market. 

“Now,  under  President  Salinas, 
the  structure  of  PIPSA  has  not 
changed  but  a  general  attitude  of  the 
new  president  to  allow  dissent  and 
opposition  parties  has  filtered  down 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Canadian  reporter  turned  bank  robber  gets  jail  sentence 


By  Tony  Case 

A  Canadian  newspaper  reporter 
who  came  from  an  affluent  back¬ 
ground  and  whom  former  bosses  and 
colleagues  called  “talented*’  gave  up 
his  privileged  lifestyle  and  career  last 
year  to  rob  banks  across  Canada. 

David  Francis  Rooney,  a  former 
general-assignment  reporter  who 
covered  crime  and  other  spot  news 
stories  for  the  Calgary  Herald, 
recently  pleaded  guilty  to  14  counts  of 
robbery,  one  count  of  attempted  rob¬ 
bery  and  check  forgery  in  a  Calgary 
federal  court,  and  was  sentenced  to 
five  years  in  prison. 

Rooney  wore  no  disguise  and  was 
unarmed  in  the  heists,  which  were 
committed  in  eight  cities  across 
Canada  between  January  and  June  of 
1990.  In  each  situation,  he  passed  a 
note  to  a  bank  teller  demanding 
money,  then  fled  by  cab  to  a  bus  sta¬ 
tion  where  he  would  escape  to  his 
next  destination.  He  would  sleep 
under  bridges  and  in  parks  as 


he  traveled  by  bus  from  city  to 
city. 

Dave  Pommer,  day  news  coordina¬ 
tor  at  the  Herald  who  worked  as  city 
editor  during  Rooney’s  tenure  at  the 
paper,  described  him  as  an  “excellent 
spot  news  reporter”  and  called  his 
misfortune  “a  tragedy.”  He  said  that 
while  there  were  some  difficulties 
relating  to  his  job,  his  problems  were 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 


“Journalists  aren’t 
immune  to  the  problems 
of  everyday  life  more 
than  anyone  else.” 


“There  are  people  with  problems  in 
every  industry,”  Pommer  said.  “Jour¬ 
nalists  aren’t  immune  to  the  problems 
of  everyday  life  more  than  anyone 
else.” 

Rooney  apologized  to  the  court  for 
his  actions,  saying  that  the  guilt  he  felt 


was  “heavier  and  harder  than  any-» 
thing  I’ve  had  to  bear.” 

Defense  attorney  Tony  Managh 
blamed  alcoholism  for  Rooney’s 
plight  and  said  his  client’s  drinking 
had  led  to  his  divorce,  the  loss  of  his 
Herald  job  and,  eventually,  to  the 
depression  that  drove  him  to  rob  the 
banks.  He  had  no  prior  criminal  rec¬ 
ord,  Managh  told  the  court. 

“He  was  lucky  to  get  the  sentence 
he  got,”  Pommer  added.  “He  could 
have  gotten  a  lot  worse,  but  there  was 
a  lot  of  favorable  testimony  on  his 
behalf.” 

Dr.  Thomas  Dalby,  a  local  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  told  the  court  that  Rooney 
was  the  emotionally  unstable  black 
sheep  of  a  prominent  family  who 
robbed  banks  as  a  substitute  for 
suicide  because  he  knew  he  would 
eventually  be  apprehended  and  pun¬ 
ished. 

In  addition  to  the  prison  sentence, 
the  court  recommended  Rooney 
receive  alcohol  abuse  treatment  while 


Books  closed  on  defunct  St.  Louis  daily 

Final  payments  settle  accounts  of  Globe-Democrat 


With  the  mailing  of385  checks  from  : 
a  Clayton,  Mo.,  law  office,  the  books 
quietly,  and  finally,  closed  on  the 
defunct  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Curtis  L.  Mann,  the  court- 
appointed  trustee  for  the  bankrupt 
Globe-Democrat,  said  checks  and 
W-2  income  tax  forms  totaling 
$1,377,922.25  were  mailed  Dec.  17  to 
employees  who  had  worked  for  the 
Globe-Democrat  during  the  chaotic 
22  months  when  it  had  been  owned  by 
Jeffrey  Gluck. 

In  February  1984,  Gluck  took  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Globe-Democrat  after  his 
lobbying  of  federal  antitrust  officials 
virtually  forced  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers  to  sell  him  the  134-year-old 
newspaper  rather  than  fold  it.  The 
previous  autumn,  Newhouse  had  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  close  the  paper, 
which  was  in  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.’s 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

If  Gluck  saved  the  paper,  the  new¬ 
comer  to  daily  newspaper  publishing, 
who  was  32  at  the  time,  also  presided 
over  its  demise. 

Finances  were  a  disaster.  By  the 


sweltering  summer  of  1985,  the  news¬ 
paper  which  had  once  sponsored 
Lindbergh’s  first  solo  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  was  so  poor  it  could  no 
longer  afford  to  run  its  air  condition¬ 
ing. 

At  the  same  time,  employee  checks 
began  bouncing  and,  by  the  fall,  they 
often  did  not  appear  at  all. 

In  an  article  in  the  Jarfuary  issue  of 
the  St.  Louis  Journalism  Review,  for¬ 
mer  Globe  reporter  Lynn  Vernhaus 
tells  the  story  of  C.B.  Adams,  who 
left  his  job  at  a  Kansas  City  trade 
publication  to  become  editor  of  the 
Globe’s  Sunday  Magazine. 

When  he  reported  for  his  first  day 
of  work,  Adams  said,  he  discovered 
the  magazine  had  been  eliminated  the 
week  before.  He  went  nine  weeks 
without  a  paycheck. 

“Everybody  would  run  to  the  bank 
when  they  did  get  a  check,  and  1 
would  think,  ‘At  least  they  got  a 
check,’  ”  Adams  told  Vernhaus. 

That  December,  a  bankruptcy 
judge  seized  the  paper  from  Gluck’s 
control  and  it  shut  down. 

The  Globe  was  revived  under  the 


ownership  of  local  businessmen  John 
B.  Prentis  and  William  Franke,  also 
newcomers  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  but  it  lasted  from  only  Jan.  27  to 
Oct.  29,  1986. 

A  morass  of  litigation  and  paper¬ 
work  kept  the  Gluck-owned  Globe 
bankruptcy  assets  from  being  distrib¬ 
uted  until  five  years  later,  Mann  said 
in  an  interview.  “We  had  a  great  deal 
of  red  tape  to  get  through  to  get  to  this 
point.” 

During  that  time,  the  Globe  estate 
grew  from  $890,000  to  $1.3  million. 

The  largest  claim  on  the  estate, 
$16,348.88,  went  to  Richard  Amberg 
Jr.,  who  had  been  general  manager 
and  executive  editor  during  Gluck’s 
reign.  The  smallest  was  a  check  for 
$48.79.  As  trustee,  Mann  earned 
$35,352. 

Three  days  after  the  checks  were 
mailed,  Gluck-era  Globe  employees 
held  a  reunion  Dec.  20  in  the  Missouri 
Bar  and  Grill,  a  tavern  across  the 
street  from  the  old  newspaper’s 
building,  the  St.  Louis  Journalism 
Review  reported. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Knight-Ridder’s  ‘sounding  board’ 

Jennie  Buckner  plays  a  major  role  on  the  chain’s  management  team 


By  Maria  Braden 

Jennie  Buckner  was  seven-and-a- 
half  months  pregnant  with  her  first 
child  when  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
offered  her  a  top  spot  in  corporate 
management. 

As  she  tells  it,  she  was  astounded  at 
the  timing,  but  took  them  up  on  the 
offer  to  become  vice  president/news. 

“They  said  we’ll  try  to  make  the  job 
work  for  you.  They  have  been  really 
supportive.” 

James  K.  Batten,  the  chain’s  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive,  also  remem¬ 
bers  his  surprise  but,  “When  we 
found  out  she  was  pregnant,  there 
was  not  much  hesitation. 

“She’s  very  strong  in  many  ways,” 
Batten  said.  “We  concluded  that 
she’d  be  in  a  better  position  to  decide 
whether  she  could  do  one  of  the 
toughest  Jobs  [in  the  chain]”  and  also 
be  a  first-time  mother. 


During  a  four-month  leave,  Buck¬ 
ner  moved  her  family  to  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  headquarters  in  Miami  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  she  had  been  managing 
editor  for  afternoon  operations  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

One  of  the  highest-ranking  women 
in  the  Knight-Ridder  organization, 
Buckner  describes  herself  as  a 
“sounding  board”  for  editors  at  the 
chain’s  metro  dailies,  “someone  to 
talk  through  the  issues  with.” 

Buckner  is  responsible  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  the  larger  newspa¬ 
pers,  for  policies  and  for  budgets. 

“I  help  people  figure  out  strategies 
and  approaches,”  she  said.  Buckner 
also  plays  a  key  role  in  hiring  editors. 

One  of  her  biggest  challenges  was 
to  name  a  successor  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  Gene  Roberts,  who 
announced  his  retirement  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  president  last  summer. 
“That  [decision]  weighed  heavy  on 


(Braden  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.) 


my  shoulders,”  she  recalled. 

Roberts’  announcement  came  as  a 
surprise  to  many,  but  Buckner  said  he 
had  been  talking  about  it  for  months. 

“We  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to, 
but  he  felt  like  the  timing  was  right,” 
she  said.  “We  were  really  lucky  that 
Maxwell  King  was  in  Philadelphia. 
Max  was  somebody  Gene  had  trained 
and  hired.  Max  has  all  the  talents  and 
skills  to  do  the  job.”  King  had  been 
senior  vice  president/consumer  mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution. 

Buckner  was  also  responsible  for 
placing  two  other  editors  in  “very 
important  and  key  jobs” — Gil  Thelan 
at  Columbia,  S.C.’s  The  State  and 
Walker  Lundy  at  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press.  “It  was  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  able  to  find  good  replace¬ 
ments  for  the  editors  there.” 

Formerly  a  features  editor  at  San 
Jose  and  assistant  city  editor  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Buckner  had  no 


experience  in  personnel  other  than 
through  management  workshops. 

“You  get  your  best  experience  just 
out  of  doing,”  she  said,  “and  talking 
to  a  lot  of  folks  about  folks,  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  instinct  for  a  good  match.” 

She  sees  the  hiring-and-firing  part 
of  her  job  as  vital  in  a  newspaper 
chain  which  emphasizes  local  auton¬ 
omy. 

“My  role  is  to  make  sure  we  have 
good  editors  at  our  papers,  not  to  tell 
them  what  to  do.” 

Nearly  a  third  of  her  time  is  spent 
talking  with  editors  at  Knight-Ridder 
papers  across  the  country.  On  longer 
trips  her  18-month-old  daughter  Katie 
comes  along.  So  does  the  nanny. 

A  recent  week  included  visits  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  to  meet  with  editors  and 
staff;  Lexington,  where  she  spoke  to 
journalism  classes  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  and  Louisville,  where 
she  delivered  a  keynote  address  at  the 
Society  for  Professional  Journalists 
convention. 

Back  in  Miami,  one  of  her  main 


concerns  is  to  figure  out  issues  facing 
the  Knight-Ridder  papers. 

“One  of  the  things  that  concerned 
us  last  year  was  the  declining  interest 
in  public  affairs,”  she  said.  She  cited 
a  survey  by  the  Times  Mirror  Center 
for  the  People  &  the  Press  that  said 
America  has  entered  the  “Age  of 
Indifference.”  The  younger  genera¬ 
tion  “knows  less,  cares  less  and  reads 
newspapers  less,”  and  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  public  affairs  issues,  with  the 
exception  of  abortion. 

“This  is  a  new  phenomenon,” 
Buckner  said.  “In  the  past,  young 
people  were  just  as  interested  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  as  their  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents.  It’s  not  good  for  society 
and  not  good  for  newspapers.  There’s 
a  connectedness  between  newspaper 
reading  and  public  affairs.” 

Buckner  helped  organize  a  sympo¬ 
sium  and  invited  public  officials  and 
others  interested  in  community 
affairs  to  discuss  ways  to  address  the 
problem.  That  approach  fits  in  with 
her  self-described  mission  of  “issue 
raising.” 

In  discussions  with  editorial  page 
editors,  she  said  she  tries  to  help  them 
“set  goals  to  make  their  pages  more 
community-building.” 

Buckner  is  intense  when  she  speaks 
about  reaching  readers.  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  “has  made  it  almost  a  crusade  to 
get  close  to  readers,”  she  asserted. 

“We  are  in  business  to  serve  the 
reader.  Understanding  reader  needs 
will  never  matter  more,”  she  de¬ 
clared,  sighting  sharply  declining 
readership.  “We  aren’t  grabbing 
baby  boomers.  It’s  not  what  I’d  call 
mass  media.” 

Referring  to  “the  shocking  number 
of  people  that  buy  [a  newspaper]  but 
never  take  the  rubber  band  off,”  she 
said,  “We  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
get  them  to  read  more. 

“If  you  find  out  the  truth,  it’s  only 
half  the  job.  [Unless  you  reach  the 
reader],  nobody  hears  it,  nobody 
understands  what  you’re  talking 
about.” 

A  promoter  of  newspapers  since 
her  days  in  San  Jose,  where  she 
headed  a  readers’  committee,  Buck¬ 
ner  joked  that  her  intensity  about 
readership  may  have  led  to  her  pro¬ 
motion.  “I  got  a  little  passionate 
about  it,  and  that  may  have  been  what 
got  me  into  trouble  and  landed  me  in 
Corporateland. 


“It  was  a  man’s  business  when  I  entered  journalism 
in  the  1960s”  Buckner  said.  Now,  “I  hear  people  of 
both  sexes  saying,  ‘Think  about  me.  I’m  interested  in 
moving  on.’  ” 
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“We  just  need  to  do  a  much,  much 
better  job  of  making  our  papers  more 
relevant.  I  feel  a  real  urgency,  and  try 
to  transmit  that  urgency,  and  1  think 
it’s  working.  People  are  picking  the 
pace  up  and  listening  more  and  trying 
to  change.  So  I  feel  very  good  about 
it.” 

She  has  been  involved  in  the  ambi¬ 
tious  redesign  of  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News,  aimed  at  increasing  read¬ 
ership  in  the  25-43  age  group.  The 
overhaul  involves  making  the  news 
more  accessible  to  the  readers 
through  the  use  of  charts,  capsule 
items,  and  directories,  but  also  by 
giving  readers  the  option  of  getting  in- 
depth  stories  on  important  issues. 
One  innovation  is  to  have  reporters 
write  not  one  but  two  stories  on 
selected  topics.  The  Page  One  story  is 
a  tight  summary  of  the  issue  with  no 
jump.  Readers  can  turn  to  an  inside 
page  for  a  second,  detailed  account. 

Buckner  said  reader-focused  jour¬ 
nalism  does  not  have  to  mean  more 
fluff  and  less  depth. 

“I  think  readers  want  substance,” 
she  said,  adding  that  Knight-Ridder 
research  has  confirmed  the  linkage 
between  quality  and  regularity  of 
readership. 

Boca  Raton  is  not  the  only  place 
where  changes  are  being  made.  The 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  has  been  rede¬ 
signed,  and  five  other  papers  are 
working  on  or  anticipating  redesign, 
Buckner  said. 

“We  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  put  the  focus  on  readers,  every¬ 
thing  from  the  way  we  look  to  the  way 
we  tell  stories  to  how  we  package 
them  to  what  is  news.” 

The  idea  is  to  make  it  easy  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  through  the  paper  if  they  are 
in  a  hurry,  but  allow  them  to  explore 
issues  in  depth  if  they  are  so  in¬ 
clined  —  “to  read  it  fast  or  read  it 
slow,”  Buckner  remarked.  “These 
things  aren’t  mutually  exclusive.  It’s 
got  to  work  on  several  levels.  People 
want  substance.  It’s  making  it  clear, 
understandable,  and  accessible.  You 
shouldn’t  have  to  wade  through 
reams  of  difficult-to-understand  copy 
to  find  out  what  you  need  to  know.” 

Redesign,  in  Buckner’s  view,  is 
more  than  just  increased  use  of 
graphics  and  a  pretty  face. 

“It’s  about  look  and  package,  but 
it’s  also  a  chance  to  re-evaluate  beats 
and  beat  structures,  to  figure  out  how 
you’re  going  to  expand  on  news  cov¬ 
erage.  We  have  used  the  redesign  pro¬ 
cess  to  move  the  paper  closer  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  real  lives.” 

It  does  not  have  to  be  expensive, 
she  is  convinced.  Part  of  Buckner’s 
job  is  to  help  editors  find  ways  to 
tighten  budgets  without  harming  the 
quality  of  news  coverage. 


“We’re  working  real  hard  to  find 
the  right  line,”  she  said.  “The  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  in  one  of  its  worst 
slumps.  It’s  hard  to  do;  it  takes  a  lot  of 
talking.” 

One  of  relatively  few  women  in  the 
upper  levels  of  journalism  manage¬ 
ment,  Buckner  said  she  “never 
started  out  saying  I  wanted  to  be  vice 
president  for  news.”  Her  attraction  to 
management  was  gradual.  “At  each 
step  1  was  interested  in  having  a 
broader  impact,”  she  said.  “It’s  the 
same  thing  that  drew  me  to  journalism 
[in  the  first  place]:  1  wanted  to  make  a 
difference.  I  wanted  to  help  people 
understand  the  world.  1  believed  in 
the  power  of  truth.” 

Buckner  did  not  have  any  fe¬ 
male  role  models  in  management  — 
there  weren’t  many  women  in  manage¬ 
ment  —  but  she  credits  Dorothy  Jur- 
ney,  a  former  Detroit  Free  Press 
women’s  page  editor,  with  “showing 
me  you  could  make  something  more 
than  it  was  expected  to  be. 

“It  was  a  man’s  business  when  I 
entered  journalism  in  the  1960s,” 
Buckner  said.  Now,  “1  hear  people  of 
both  sexes  saying,  ‘Think  about  me. 
I’m  interested  in  moving  on.’  ” 

She  predicted  there  will  soon  be  a 
lot  of  women  in  management  but 
there  will  always  be  the  challenge  of 


balancing  work  with  childbearing  and 
child  rearing. 

Newspapers  must  make  it  easy  for 
women  to  take  time  off  and  return  to 
the  newsroom,  she  said.  “We  can  find 
ways  to  make  sure  we  don’t  lose  them 
completely,”  she  said,  citing  such 
options  as  part-time  work  and  flex¬ 
time. 

Each  Knight-Ridder  paper  has 
been  asked  to  develop  a  “pluralism 
plan”  to  encourage  a  more  diverse 
work  force  and  management. 

“As  part  of  that,  we  encourage 
them  to  look  at  pregnancy  leave, 
family,  workplace  issues,  day  care 
issues,”  Buckner  commented.  “We 
didn’t  tell  them  what  to  do,  but  told 
them  the  issues  they  needed  to  look  at 
to  make  policies.” 

Reading  winners 

Winners  were  announced  recently 
in  the  1990  Family  Reading  Challenge 
presented  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  National  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  ABC/PBS 
Project  Literacy  U.S.  (PLUS)  work¬ 
ing  with  READ  America. 

John  L.  Jensen  of  Griffith,  Ind.,  a 
seven-year-old  reader  of  the  Post-Tri¬ 
bune  of  Gary,  Ind.,  was  top  winner. 


THOUGHT  PROCESSORS. 
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South  Asian  newspaper  fills  void  in  Illinois 


By  Kathy  Gurchiek 

Filling  the  void  of  South  Asian 
news  is  the  aim  of  Spotlight  editor 
Moin  H.  Khan  of  Carol  Stream,  Ill. 

The  33-year-old  editor  has  turned 
the  Illinois-based  paper  from  its 
Indian  focus  and  broadened  it  to 
Pakistani  as  well  as  Indian  news, 
despite  the  threats  of  war  between  the 
two  countries. 

In  the  process,  Khan  has  increased 
the  circulation  from  2,000  to  7,000 
readers  since  assuming  editorship  in 
July  1989.  The  20-page  weekly  is  cir¬ 
culated  through  mail  subscriptions, 
ethnic  groceries,  religious  and  ethnic 
centers,  and  sent  to  consulates  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  embassies  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

“1  like  to  provide  a  forum  where 
people  can  know  about  South  Asians 
who  are  working  in  this  country.  They 
aie  becoming  a  part  of  this  main¬ 
stream,”  Khan  said. 

Khan,  who  grew  up  in  a  small  city 
in  northern  India,  has  become  part  of 
the  mainstream  himself.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  college,  Khan  took  the 
money  he  had  saved  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  training  in  journal¬ 
ism.  His  graduate  studies  at  Northern 
Illinois  University  led  to  a  job  as 
assistant  editor  with  Spotlight  in  May 
1989.  Two  months  later  he  became 
editor. 

“This  newspaper  really  cares  about 
the  [Asian]  community,”  Khan  said 
of  the  three-and-a-half-year-old  paper 
owned  and  published  by  Shalli 
Kumar.  “When  I  say  ‘care,’  I  mean 
giving  representative  coverage  to  all 
communities.  I  have  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  balancing  stories,”  Khan  noted, 
pointing  out  that  25  states  comprise 
India  and  15  or  16  of  those  states  have 
their  own  language  and  culture. 
“There  must  be  a  reflection  of  the 
aspirations  of  different  communi¬ 
ties.” 

There  were  more  than  23,000  Asian 
Indians  in  Cook  County,  III.,  in  1980, 

(Gurchiek  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 

Persian  Gulf 
audiotex  line 

The  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Led¬ 
ger-Star,  both  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  have 
started  a  Persian  Gulf  news  line  on  the 
audiotex  system  Infoline  that  has 
been  averaging  more  than  1 ,200  calls 
a  day  since  mid-January. 

The  line  is  updated  every  three 
hours  by  newspaper  staffers. 


Financial  lo$s  to  KeraHtas  aaSmatadatRa.  MbIKion 
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Spotlight 


Moin  Kahn 

according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
In  the  western  suburbs  of  DuPage 
County,  where  Spotlight  is  published, 
there  were  more  than  6,300  Indians  in 
1980. 

Khan  feels  that  creating  a  trust  of 
the  media  among  South  Asians  is 
another  aspect  of  his  job. 

“1  involve  myself  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  When  I  work  for  the  newspaper, 

1  must  be  involved  in  the  community. 

I  must  know  the  community.  1  cannot 
go  in  and  just  write  down  names  and 
things,”  said  Khan,  a  member  of  the 
United  Way  and  American  Cancer 
Society  boards. 

“All  Asians  believe  the  mainstream 
media  does  not  give  coverage”  of 
South  Asian  community  news.  “They 
feel  they  [the  media]  don't  care  about 
them,”  Khan  commented.  “1  tell 
them  they  have  a  completely  wrong 
perception,”  and  that  no  one  person 
or  group  is  immune  from  journalistic 
probing. 

Khan  sees  his  job  as  helping  South 
Asians  “retain  their  heritage  but  at 
the  same  time  give  them  some  help, 
like  shock  absorbers.  I  want  to  nar¬ 


row  down  the  barriers.  When  we’re 
here,  we’re  all  Americans.” 

Persian  Gulf 
crisis  gets  high 
readers’  interest 

A  recent  Times  Mirror  survey 
showed  that  the  public’s  interest  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  was  far  greater 
than  interest  in  other  stories  receiving 
extensive  coverage,  with  59%  of 
survey  respondents  saying  they  had 
followed  developments  very  closely. 

Those  surveyed  gave  the  media 
generally  good  marks  for  their  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Gulf  crisis,  with  31%  rating 
overall  coverage  excellent  and  47% 
rating  it  good. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  those 
surveyed  said  they  had  received  most 
of  their  news  on  the  Gulf  from  televi¬ 
sion,  40%  said  newspapers,  15%  radio 
and  4%  magazines. 

Other  topics  which  the  public  fol¬ 
lowed  were  the  U.S.  economic  condi¬ 
tion,  with  36%  responding  that  they 
followed  this  story  closely,  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  British  Prime  Minister  Mar¬ 
garet  Thatcher  with  20%  and  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  with  15%. 


Five  million 
classified  ads 

The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
announced  that  it  passed  the  five  mil¬ 
lion  mark  in  classified  ads  in  1990. 

On  Dec.  21  the  ad  count  reached 
5,010,051,  said  Larry  Strutton,  News 
publisher,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  Only  two  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country  reached  this  total, 
he  said. 

For  the  past  six  years,  the  1 32-year- 
old  News  has  been  one  of  a  handful  of 
dailies  to  surpass  the  four  million 
mark,  according  to  Strutton. 


Dividend 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  board  of 
directors  has  raised  the  annual 
dividend  on  common  stock  to  $4.20  a 
share,  from  $4. 

It  was  the  15th  consecutive  year  of 
higher  dividends. 

The  first-quarter  1991  dividend  of 
$1.05  a  share  is  payable  Feb.  8  to 
shareholders  of  record  as  of  Jan.  25. 
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Judge  orders  hearing  in  campus  crime  report  case 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  federal  judge  presiding  over  a 
closely  watched  court  case  involving 
access  to  campus  crime  reports  has 
ordered  a  mid-February  hearing  on 
some  facts  alleged  in  the  student 
newspaper’s  lawsuit. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Russell  G. 
Clark’s  order  is  the  latest  delay  in  the 
attempts  by  editor  Traci  Bauer  and 
the  Southwest  Standard  to  obtain 
campus  crime  reports  from  South¬ 
west  Missouri  State  University  in 
Springfield. 

The  outcome  of  the  lawsuit  is  likely 
to  have  a  big  affect  on  student  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  because  it 
challenges  a  key  argument  numerous 
colleges  have  used  to  deny  access  to 
campus  crime  news. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  has  con¬ 
tended  that  the  so-called  Buckley 
Amendment  to  the  federal  Family 
Education  and  Privacy  Rights  Act 
prohibits  the  university  from  releas¬ 
ing  crime  records  if  a  student  is 
involved. 

Bauer’s  suit  is  supported  by  funds 
from  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  Student  Press  Law 
Center. 

On  Dec.  21,  lawyers  for  both  sides 
filed  the  first  briefs  in  the  case. 

Douglas  W.  Greene,  who  repre¬ 
sents  Bauer  and  the  student  newspa¬ 
per,  contended  in  his  brief  that  the 
school’s  refusal  to  open  crime  reports 
shows  it  is  more  concerned  with  its 
image  than  informing  students  and  the 
public  about  campus  crime. 

Opening  crime  records  may  have 
the  effect  of  decreasing  crime,  Greene 
argued. 

He  cited  a  statistic  claiming  that  the 
crime  rate  was  cut  in  half  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  after  the  stu¬ 
dent  paper  there  was  given  greater 
access  to  crime  news.  Editor  Bauer 
said  the  statistic  came  from  Campus 
Security  Inc.,  the  group  that  had  lob¬ 
bied  successfully  for  a  new  federal 
law  requiring  annual  crime  reports 
from  colleges. 

Further,  Greene  argues  that 
because  the  university  is  a  public 
institution,  the  judge  should  rule  that 
it  is  covered  by  Missouri’s  “sunshine 
law.’’ 

Greene’s  brief  also  contends  that 
the  school’s  security  office  has  not 
reported  some  crime  information  to 
Springfield  city  police. 

That  allegation  and  the  University 
of  Washington  statistic  are  among 
several  facts  in  the  student  paper’s 


position  that  the  university  success¬ 
fully  argued  should  be  subject  to  a 
court  hearing. 

In  addition,  the  university’s  attor¬ 
ney,  John  F.  Black,  argued  in  his  brief 
that  only  the  university’s  Board  of 
Regents  —  and  not  the  school  it¬ 
self —  is  subject  to  Missouri  open 
records  laws. 

Expanding  the  sunshine  to  the 
entire  school  would  open  to  public 
access  every  document  and  proceed¬ 
ing  in  every  department.  Black 
argued. 

In  an  interview.  Southwest  Stan¬ 
dard  editor  Bauer  said  the  judge’s 
decision  to  set  a  court  hearing  for 
Feb.  19  was  a  disappointment. 

“We  feel  very  comfortable  with  the 
facts  that  we  have  to  prove,’’  she 
said.  “It’s  just  that  [the  hearing]  is 
something  that  is  going  to  delay 
access  that  much  longer.’’ 

Bauer  first  pressed  for  unedited 
crime  reports  last  school  year.  This 
year,  while  still  denied  access  to  writ¬ 
ten  reports,  the  campus  security 
office  has  been  giving  oral  reports. 


“Getting  crime  news  in  the  paper 
has  been  much  easier  this  year,” 
Bauer  said.  “Of  course,  half  the 
media  in  the  country  [are]  watching 
[the  university].  We  don’t  know  that 
we’re  getting  all  the  crime  informa¬ 
tion,  but  there’s  more  of  it.” 


Libel  alternatives 
focus  of  new  book 

The  Media  Institute,  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  released  a  new  publication 
examining  alternative  methods  for 
resolving  disputes  between  the  press 
and  the  public. 

The  book.  Beyond  the  Court¬ 
room:  Alternatives  for  Resolving 
Press  Disputes,  features  six  essays  by 
academicians  and  media  experts  fo¬ 
cusing  on  issues  such  as  news  coun¬ 
cils,  ombudsmen,  arbitration  and 
proposals  for  libel  law  reform. 

Edited  by  Media  Institute  vice 
president  Richard  Kaplar,  the  book 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Richard  Starks 


John  Wynne 


Richard  Barry 


Ralph  Langer  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  vice  president/executive 
editor  and  Richard  Starks  to  vice 
president/advertising  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Langer  joined  the  paper  in  1981  as 
managing  editor.  He  was  named 
executive  editor  in  1983  and  vice 
president/executive  editor  in  1986. 
He  had  previously  worked  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Journal  Herald  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  as  editor  of  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Starks  joined  the  Morning  News  as 
an  advertising  sales  representative  in 
1975.  He  later  served  as  classified 
advertising  manager,  classified 
advertising  director  and  advertising 
director. 


Michael  Ryland  has  been  named 
executive  director  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association.  He  replaces  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Keller,  who  resigned  last 
November  after  serving  seven  years 
in  the  post. 

Ryland  previously  managed  the 
Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service.  He  had  also  worked  as  a 
correspondent  at  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  a  reporter,  editor  and 
publisher  at  The  Independent  in  Bald¬ 
win  County,  Ala.,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Atmore  (Ala.)  Advance. 

*  *  * 

Lemont  R.  Haas  has  been  named 
quality  assurance  manager  of  the 
Union  Leader  Corp.  of  Manchester, 
N.H.,  publishers  of  the  Union  Leader 
and  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News.  In  his  new  position,  Haas  is 
responsible  for  developing  quality 
production  programs  and  for  training 
staff  in  the  areas  of  quality  and  color 
printing  control. 

*  *  Hf 

Gerald  J.  Gerardiello  Jr.  has 
been  named  special  sections  manager 
of  The  National,  the  only  national 
daily  sports  newspaper.  He  joined  the 
paper  in  1989  as  a  sales  representative 


and  had  previously  worked  as  an 
account  manager  at  Times  Mirror 
Corp. 


John  O.  Wynne  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Richard  F.  Barry  hi  as 
president  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  Norfolk,  Va.  As  presi¬ 
dent,  Wynne,  who  had  previously 
served  as  president  of  Landmark’s 
newspapers  and  broadcasting  group, 
is  responsible  for  the  company’s  three 
metro  newspaper  divisions,  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper  division  and  broad¬ 
casting  and  cable  programming  oper¬ 
ations.  Barry,  who  decided  to  relin¬ 
quish  most  of  his  operating  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility  to  help  develop 
the  company’s  growth  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  strategy,  becomes  vice  chair¬ 
man.  He  had  served  as  president  for 
13  years. 

Wynne,  who  joined  Landmark  in 
1974,  has  worked  for  the  company  as 
corporate  secretary,  vice  president 
and  secretary,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  KNTV-TV  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  president  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  and  video  enterprises  division 
and  chairman  of  the  Weather  Chan¬ 
nel. 

Barry,  who  joined  Landmark  in 
1973,  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 
and  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Star 
of  Norfolk. 


Howard  Coffin,  former  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald  reporter  and  director  of 
news  services  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  Burlington,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  press  secretary  for 
Republican  U.S.  Senator  James  Jef¬ 
fords  of  Vermont,  effective  March  1. 


Leader  &  Post  Newspapers  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  named  Patrick  Connole 
editor  and  Noah  Liberman  assistant 


editor  of  its  22  community  papers 
serving  northwest  Chicago  and  the 
western  suburbs. 

*  *  * 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Den¬ 
ver  has  named  Craig  Jones  budget 
manager  and  Lori  Henricksen  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  outside  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Jones  had  previously  worked  as 
a  senior  analyst  at  Pepsico  of  Denver. 
Henricksen  had  worked  as  a  sales 
associate  at  the  News  since  1986.  She 
replaces  John  Goetz,  who  was 
named  advertising  services  and  train¬ 
ing  manager  last  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  announced 
the  following  staff  changes: 

Diana  Zinda,  vice  president  and 
director  of  advertising,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  for 
advertising  and  marketing.  She  has 
been  with  the  company  since  1979  and 
was  named  director  of  advertising  in 
1987. 

John  Patinella,  vice  president  for 
circulation,  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  for  circulation.  He 
joined  the  Sun  in  1969  and  had  held 
several  positions  in  the  circulation 
department  before  being  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  in  1983. 

James  Shaw,  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Shaw  worked  at  Times 
Mirror  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  before  he 
joined  the  Sun  as  director  of  finance  in 
1986.  He  was  named  chief  financial 
officer  in  1987. 

Sandra  Gill  has  been  named  vice 
president  for  administration.  She  had 
previously  worked  with  the  paper’s 
computerized  production  facility. 


The  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  has 
announced  the  following  changes: 

Peter  Kenyon,  who  previously 
worked  as  retail  advertising  sales 
manager,  has  been  named  graphics 
department  manager;  Craig  Snow, 
pressroom  manager,  has  assumed  the 
additional  duties  of  managing  pre¬ 
press  and  press  operations  for  the 
graphic  department’s  third  shift; 
Thomas  Yakunovich  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  sales  manager; 
and  Mary  Jane  MacDevitt  has  been 
promoted  to  telemarketing/ad  ser¬ 
vices  manager. 

*  *  * 

Patti  Denton,  former  food  writer 
for  the  Florida  Times-Union  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  has  been  named  food  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News.  She 
replaces  Marge  Hanley  who  retired 
recently  after  17  years  with  the  News. 
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Jack  Loftis 


John  Sweeney 


John  Laird 


Robert  Cariquist 


Chronicle  promotions.  The  Houston  Chronicle  ho? 
announced  the  following  executive  appointments: 

JACK  LOFTIS  has  been  named  executive  vice  president 
and  editor.  He  had  served  as  vice  president  and  editor  since 
1987.  Loftis  had  previously  worked  at  the  Chronicle  as  copy 
editor,  features  editor  and  assistant  editor  and  also  served 
as  editor  of  Texas  magazine. 

JOHN  W.  SWEENEY  was  named  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Sweeney  had  worked  as  vice  president/ sales 
and  marketing  since  1986.  He  had  previously  served  as 
director  of  sales  and  marketing  and  advertising  director  for 


the  Chronicle.  Previously  he  had  worked  at  the  Boston 
Herald,  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 

JOHN  B.  LAIRD  has  been  named  vice  president/sales  and 
marketing.  He  had  worked  as  director  of  soles  and  market¬ 
ing  since  1988.  He  had  previously  served  as  newsprint 
coordinator,  field  operations  manager  and  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  transportation. 

ROBERT  E.  CARLQUIST  was  named  vice  president/admin¬ 
istration  and  human  resources,  a  new  position.  He  had 
worked  as  director  of  personnel  and  administration  since 
1987. 


Jack  Nisselius  has  sold  his  interest 
in  the  Gillette  ( Wyo.)  News-Record  to 
longtime  partner  Bruce  Kennedy  and 
Ron  and  Ann  Franscell.  Nisselius  is 
the  son  of  Art  Nisselius,  who 
founded  the  paper  in  1925. 

Wi  *  * 

A&M  Vista  Inc.  of  Vista,  Calif., 
has  announced  the  following  promo¬ 
tions: 

Stephen  G.  Mars  has  been  named 
controller  for  the  newspaper  group. 
He  had  served  as  business  manager 
for  nearly  two  years. 

Keith  Bullington  has  been 
appointed  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager,  with  specific  responsibilities 
over  the  camera  and  composing 
departments. 

Wendy  Gordon  has  been 
appointed  inside  sales  manager.  She 
previously  worked  as  classified  man¬ 
ager  and  as  an  advertising  account 
executive. 

Helen  Wood  has  been  named  retail 
advertising  sales  manager  for  A&M’s 
flagship  newspaper,  the  Vista  Press. 

Carol  Fuller  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  sales  manager  for 
the  San  Marcos  Courier,  another 
A&M  paper. 

^  ift  ill 

The  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
has  named  Dennis  F.  Giza  associate 
publisher  and  Louisa  Daniels  Kear¬ 
ney  director  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Giza,  who  has  been  with  the 
publication  seven  years,  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  business  manager  and 
Kearney  is  a  former  publisher  of 
Harper’s  magazine. 


Charles  F.J.  Morse,  who  has 
worked  in  various  editorial  capacities 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  for 
37  years,  is  retiring  from  the  paper 
and  will  become  a  part-time  speech 
writer  and  adviser  for  Connecticut 
Gov.  Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Michael  J.  Zamba  has  been  named 
editor  of  The  News,  Mexico’s  largest 
English-language  daily.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  assistant  editor  for  the 
paper. 

*  ♦  * 

Roymi  Eguaras  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director  of  El 
Nuevo  Herald,  the  Spanish-language 
daily  published  by  the  Miami  Herald 
Publishing  Co. 

Most  recently,  Eguaras  was  the 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  regional  sales 
manager  for  the  Miami  Herald.  Since 
joining  the  Miami  Herald  Publishing 
Co.  in  1977,  she  has  held  a  variety  of 
advertising  positions. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Hieronymus  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  for  photos, 
graphics  and  design  for  the  Peoria 
(111.)  Journal  Star.  He  previously 
worked  as  news  editor,  sports  news 
editor  and  sportswriter  for  the  paper 
and  as  city  editor  and  copy  editor  for 
the  Champaian  (111.)  News-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Gerould  W.  Kern  has  been  named 
associate  metropolitan  editor  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  In  his  new  position, 
Kern  will  serve  as  news  editor  for 
suburban  coverage  in  the  Tribune’s 


zoned  Chicagoland  editions  and  will 
direct  suburban  special  projects.  He 
had  previously  worked  as  executive 
editor  for  the  Daily  Herald  of  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Anne  Kanter  has  joined  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  as  vice  president/ 
finance.  In  her  new  position,  Kanter 
is  responsible  for  supervising  the 
business  office,  production  depart¬ 
ment  and  facilities  department.  She 
also  serves  as  treasurer  of  the  AN  PA 
Foundation. 

Prior  to  coming  to  ANPA,  Kanter 
had  been  with  the  Thomson  Corp., 
most  recently  as  vice  president  of 
finance  and  administration  for  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  Jane’s  Information  Group  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  She  has  also  worked 
for  UTLAS  International  Group  of 
Toronto,  a  Thomson  subsidiary,  and 
for  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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number  of  newspapers  are  running 
disclaimers  with  their  articles  from 
the  Gulf  stating  that  news  reports 
from  the  region  were  subject  to 
review  by  the  military. 

The  New  York  Times’  Browne 
noted,  however,  that  even  with  the 
confusion  over  the  press  rules,  some 
journalists  there  felt  the  pools  were 
working  fairly  well. 

He  reported  that  the  ground  rules 
were  working  against  print  reporters 
who  had  to  submit  written  texts  for 
review,  while  broadcasters  often 
report  live,  without  texts  that  can  be 
reviewed.  He  also  noted  that  eight- 
millimeter  television  footage  cannot 
be  viewed  by  the  VCR  equipment 
available  in  the  field. 

In  an  interview  on  a  special  edition 
of  NBC’s  Today  show,  David  Lamb 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  commented 
that  the  pool  reporting  tends  to  dilute 
individual  creativity,  lending  a  homo¬ 
genized  quality  to  reports. 

“It  may  be  that  the  days  of  the  great 
foreign  correspondents  are  over,”  he 
said  from  the  Gulf. 

Out  of  Baghdad 

Prior  to  the  attack  on  Iraq,  the 
White  House  had  urged  U.S.  journal¬ 
ists  in  Baghdad  to  leave,  reiterating 
the  warning  hours  before  the  attack 
began. 

Most  journalists  had  left  Baghdad  a 
day  or  two  before  hostilities  broke 
out,  while  some  remained  behind, 
headquartered  at  the  Al-Rashid  Hotel 
where  CNN  broadcast  from  the  first 
night. 

Within  a  few  days,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  were  ordered  out  of  the 
country,  although  CNN’s  Arnett,  a 
former  Associated  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  his 
Vietnam  reporting,  was  allowed  to 
stay. 

Arnett  was  allowed  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  CNN  only  when  given  per¬ 
mission  by  the  Iraqis,  and  his  reports 
were  subject  to  censorship  by  the 
Iraqi  military. 

Other  reporters  left  Baghdad  for 
Amman,  Jordan,  after  being  ordered 
out.  If  they  were  lucky,  the  trip,  ardu¬ 
ous  enough  during  more  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  just  long  and 
uneventful. 

Reuters  photographer  Patrick  de 
Noirmont,  who  was  heading  for  Jor¬ 
dan  with  two  other  photographers, 
was  detained  by  Iraqi  military  offi¬ 
cials  and  accused  of  espionage.  (For 
his  firsthand  account  of  the  ordeal, 
see  Page  12). 


Don  Kirk  of  USA  Today  was 
among  the  last  foreign  reporters  out  of 
Baghdad.  Accompanied  by  Dutch 
and  Belgian  journalists,  Kirk  traveled 
by  taxi  through  what  he  later  learned 
was  an  air  base  and  missile-launch 
site. 

“As  we  left  town,”  he  wrote, 
“anti-aircraft  fire  opened  up  on  all 
sides.  Orange,  red  and  yellow  tracer 
bullets  flared  through  the  air.  Much  of 
it,  disturbingly  enough,  arched  over 
us.”  At  the  border,  Kirk  said  the  taxi 
driver,  “after  charging  a  relatively 
bargain  price  of  $1,500  .  .  .  told  Iraqi 
officials  that  we  had  tape-recorded 
the  blasts. 

“The  customs  officials  demanded 
to  see  the  tape  recorders  and 
threatened  to  confiscate  them,”  Kirk 
wrote.  “He  relented  when  the  Dutch 
journalist  pulled  his  recorder  away. 

“The  driver  then  offered  to  take  us 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  Amman  —  for 
$3,000.  We  said  we’d  rather  walk  — 
and  hopped  a  Jordanian  taxi  on  the 
other  side  of  the  frontier,  driving 
uneventfully  into  the  capital.” 

Kirk  had  been  sharing  a  room  with 
British  newspaperman  Bruce  Chees- 
man,  35,  who  has  not  been  seen  since 
he  left  the  bomb  shelter  at  the  Al- 
Rashid  Hotel  on  Jan.  17.  When  Kirk 
arrived  in  Jordan  on  Jan.  21  he  carried 
with  him  Cheesman’s  passport,  air¬ 
line  ticket  and  luggage. 

Cheesman,  a  Seoul-based  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  South  China  Morn-  \ 
ing  Post  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  Standard,  filed  his  last 
report  Wednesday,  Jan.  16.  His  edi¬ 
tors  have  been  unable  to  reach  him 
since  then. 

Traveling  in  one  four-car  caravan 
were  five  journalists  from  CNN, 
including  Shaw  and  Holliman,  one 
from  the  Associated  Press,  and  four 
from  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Like  a  number  of  other  news  orga¬ 
nizations,  AP’s  reports  from  Iraq 
were  being  generated  by  an  Iraqi 
national  following  the  expulsion  of 
foreign  correspondents. 

An  AP  reporter  and  photographer 
had  been  extended  visas  by  the  Iraqi 
government,  inviting  them  back  into 
the  country,  but  as  E&P  went  to  press 
a  decision  whether  they  would  return 
had  not  been  made. 

These  and  other  exploits  have 
turned  Operation  Desert  Shield  into  a 
media  story  as  well  as  a  military  one. 

Television  critics  have  devoted 
much  of  their  column  space  to  assess- 
ments  of  broadcasters’  perfor¬ 
mances,  and  media  writers  have  been 
exploring  every  angle  from  newspa¬ 
pers  to  magazines  to  advertising  and 
books. 

Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.),  speak¬ 


ing  at  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  conference  in  Washington  noted 
that  television  journalists  “spend  a  lot 
of  time  covering  each  other,  but  1 
guess  they  have  a  lot  of  time  to  fill. 
But  for  the  most  part  they’re  doing  a 
good  job.” 

Many  newspaper  tv  writers  were 
not  as  kind. 

“Our  tv  screens  have  been  filled 
with  enough  retired  armed  forces  offi¬ 
cer-consultants  to  staff  a  new  cable 
network:  the  Old  Generals  Channel, 
OGN  (Ret.),”  wrote  Rick  Kogan  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“In  the  rush  for  on-the-spot  cover¬ 
age,  television  has  fired  the  editors,” 
commented  Jonathan  Storm  of 
Knight-Ridder  News  Service. 
“Accuracy  becomes  secondary  to 
drama.  Judgment  is  replaced  by 
reflex.” 

Newspapers  did  not  spare  their 
brethren  from  the  critique. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Times, 
Rick  Marin  and  John  Podhoretz  noted 
that  USA  Today’s  Bill  Nicholson,  in 
comments  made  to  C-SPAN,  lamented 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  network  cov¬ 
erage  and  touted  the  work  of  his 
newspaper’s  foreign  correspondents. 

“This  from  a  newspaper  whose 
most  notable  achievement  in  foreign 
coverage  until  now  has  consisted  of 
making  the  travel  arrangements  for 
former  publisher  A1  Neuharth’s  jetca- 
pades,”  they  wrote. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  journalists 
who  has  received  the  most  attention 
from  the  media,  CNN’s  Shaw,  is 
reportedly  one  of  the  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  that  position.  In  numer¬ 
ous  interviews  he  has  commented 
that  he  feels  the  reporter  should  not 
be  the  story. 

The  initial  around-the-clock  televi¬ 
sion  coverage  cost  broadcasters  more 
than  sleep,  as  the  networks  are  said  to 
have  lost  millions  in  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  days  of  the  war,  and 
CNN,  while  registering  a  271%  rat¬ 
ings  increase  on  the  first  night,  has  yet 
to  transform  that  number  into  ad  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  While  tney  are  showing  record 
circulation  gains,  many  advertisers 
are  somewhat  leery  of  buying  space 
during  the  war,  among  other  reasons 
because  no  one’s  in  the  stores. 

In  addition,  the  tremendous  cost  of 
keeping  correspondents  overseas  in 
an  already  soft  business  environment 
has  been  a  severe  financial  drain  on 
many  newspaper  companies. 

In  Washington,  the  Radio-Televi¬ 
sion  News  Directors  Association 
took  exception  to  advocates  of  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  who  reportedly 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Ohio  high  court  uphoids  state  open  meetings  iaw 

an  strongly  upholding  reporters  should  not  bother  with  the  supported  by  briefs  f 

igs  laws,  the  Ohio  so-called  retreat  that  “it  kind  of  rang  news  organizations  ai 

it  ordered  officials  of  the  alarm  bell.”  Attorney  General’s  Offi 

lities  and  a  county  to  Before  the  meeting  Brehm  and  Brehm  said  that,  sinc< 
es  of  a  secret  meeting  Williams  obtained  legal  opinions  from  the  three  public  bodie 

^o  years  before.  the  law  directors  of  Fairfield  County  tinned  to  hold  private  n 

rare  action,  the  high  ^n*cl  the  village  of  Pickerington  that  “They’re  very  careful 
the  village  of  Pickering-  said  the  meeting  should  be  open  to  the  out  a  quorum.  They 

:  legal  fees  of  the  Fair-  public.  planned  so  they  don’t  I 

the  3,500-circulation  However,  at  the  meeting  Pickering-  [meetings],”  Brehm  sau 

brought  suit  over  the  Mayor  Ricketts  also  had  come 

armed  with  a  legal  opinion  —  this  one  EX'IUCIQG  WIII 
ittorney  David  L  Mar-  Fairfield  County  prosecutor  *  ^ 

epresented  the  Leader,  maintaining  that  the  meeting  was  SU6  ROWSpap 

costs  will  range  “in  five  excluded  from  open  meetings  laws  so 

long  as  no  action  or  deliberation  was  Joseph  F.  O’Kicki, 
tn  nnhlish  miniitpc  i«  taken  on  specific  public  business.  president  judge  of  Cam 
[|  inan  Dhinonen  meet-  Journalists  Brehm  and  Williams  Pa.,  who  was  convicts 

action  Marburger  said  quickly  ejected  from  the  meet-  tion,  has  filed  notice  that 

legal’ fees  has  been  '"8-  sue  the  parent  compan; 

twice  before  he  added  four-hour  session  with  Street  Journal. 

twice  Deiore,nedaaea.  Barry  Zacks,  the  two  O’Kicki  originally  fil 

:ision  Dec.  ly,  the  papers  demanded  to  see  minutes  of  Nov.  2  in  Cambria  Con 
irt  said  It  was  ordering  meeting.  Pleas  Court.  A  lawyer 

paid  because  the  news-  Instead,  the  mayor  held  a  press  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 

n  was  a  public  benetit  conference  and  discussed  what  she  moved  to  U.S.  District  < 

Pickerington  officials  happened  at  the  meeting.  burgh. 
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The  most  ‘spiked’  stories 

Conservative  media  panei,  Operation  Spike,  offers  *counterpunch’ 
to  the  more  liberai-sianted  Project  Censored  panel’s  list 


By  M.L.  Stein 

An  avowedly  conservative  panel  of 
journalists  and  media  critics  has 
come  up  with  the  “10  biggest  spiked 
stories  of  1990”  as  a  reaction  to  what 
they  believe  is  the  left-wing  slant  of 
the  long-running  “Project  Censored.” 

“It’s  fair  to  say  this  is  a  counter¬ 
punch  to  Project  Censored,”  said 
Joseph  Farah,  editor  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Union  and  director 
of  “Operation  Spike.” 

“After  observing  Project  Censored 
over  the  years.  I’m  appalled  by  the 
notion  that  a  group  of  left-wing 
academics  and  journalists  suggest 
with  a  straight  face  that  the  media  in 
this  country  are  biased  to  the  right.” 

Project  (Censored,  which  annually 
lists  what  it  considers  the  top  10 


nia  {E&P,  July  28,  1990).  Besides 
Jensen,  its  judges  include  media  critic 
Ben  Bagdikian  and  Bill  Moyers, 
executive  editor  of  Public  Affairs 
Television. 

Among  Farah’s  panelists  is  Reed 
Irvine,  board  chairman  of  Accuracy 
in  Media  (AIM),  a  conservative 
watchdog  of  the  press. 

Number  one  in  Operation  Spike’s 
list  of  underreported  stories  is 
“Ronald  Reagan’s  Contributions  to 
World  Peace.” 

The  former  president’s  “trium¬ 
phant  visit  to  Eastern  Europe  went 
virtually  unreported  and  unnoticed  by 
the  national  news  media,”  although 
Reagan  “was  frequently  greeted  by 
thankful,  emotional  crowds  number¬ 
ing  in  the  tens  of  thousands,”  the 


ton  (D.C.)  Times,  said;  “All  our 
interlocutors,  both  here  and  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  accept  as  a  historical  fact  Rea¬ 
gan’s  role  in  the  collapse  of  Com¬ 
munism  and  the  reversal  of  the  Brezh¬ 
nev  doctrine.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  journalists  and 
academicians  have  laughed  this  irre¬ 
futable  fact  out  of  court  as  a  figment  of 
a  conservative’s  fevered  brain.” 

Operation  Spike  termed  its  second 
most  inadequately  reported  story 
“America’s  Cultural  Clash  of  Val¬ 
ues.”  The  media,  for  example,  ig¬ 
nored  charges  that  panelists  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
“regularly  award  federal  grants  to 
their  own  organizations  and  friends,” 
according  to  the  group. 

The  other  “spiked”  stories  are:  (3) 
“Syrian  Persecution  of  Christians  in 
Lebanon:  While  President  Bush  was 
enlisting  their  support  for  anti-Iraqi 
policies  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Syr¬ 
ians  were  busy  annexing  Lebanon.” 

(4)  “Free-Market  Solutions  to  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Problems:  In  the  weeklong 
media  celebration  of  Earth  Day, 
reporters  dedicated  hours  of  inter¬ 
views  and  pages  of  print  analysis  to 
pollution  problems,  but  a  group  of 
free-market  environmentalists  called 
Earth  Day  Alternatives  was  almost 
completely  ignored.” 

(5)  “The  Federal  Budget  Wasn’t 
Really  Cut:  In  covering  the  federal 
budget  process,  reporters  routinely 
elaborated  on  the  billions  of  spending 
cuts  budget  negotiators  would  be 
making,  but  reporters  did  not  tell  the 
public  that  most  cuts  were  actually 
only  reductions  in  spending  in¬ 
creases.  That’s  why  for  10  years  the 
public  has  been  deluged  with  stories 
about  draconian  cuts  while  few  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  government’s  tax¬ 
payer-supported  budget  is  twice  as 
big.” 

(6)  “How  Supply-Side  Economics 
Really  Worked:  Supply-side  eco¬ 
nomists  theorized  that  the  kinds  of 
cuts  in  marginal  tax  rates  enacted  in 
1981  and  1986  would  increase  federal 
revenues.  During  .  .  .  the  ’80s  that  is 
precisely  what  happened.” 

(7)  “Why  SDI  Is  More  Necessary 
Than  Ever:  In  the  midst  of  war  with 
Iraq  and  the  danger  to  American 
lives,  few  reports  raised  the  issue  of 
how  Saddam  Hussein’s  potential 
nuclear  capability  was  a  perfect  argu- 


unaerreporiea  news  siories,  is 
directed  by  Dr.  Carl  Jensen  of 
Sonoma  State  University  in  Califor- 


apiKe  panel  claims. 

Spike  judge  Arnaud  de  Borch- 
grave,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Washing- 


Presenting- -the 
videotape  that 
pays  for  itself! 


of  Circulation  Executives 


50 


Vm  doUars  and  cents,  the  most  MalnabU  addition 
you  can  make  to  your  circulation  library." 

Ron  kiyau,  ICbiA  President 


ost  $aving  Ideas 
for  the  *908 

Y ou  don't  have  to  be  a  frugal  New  Englander 
to  proEt  from  these  practical,  money-saving 
ideas,  gathered  by  circulation  executives  from 
Maine  to  Coimecticut-including  ICMA 
Chairman  of  tlie  Board,  Ron  Myatt  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colorado. 

This  S8-minute  video  is  ideal  for  your  next 
staff  meeting.  It  offers  fifty  tested  and  proven 
ideas,  just  one  of  which  could  save  your 
newspaper  hundreds  to  thousands  of  dollars  in 
one  year! 

To  order,  send  a  check  or  money  order  for 
$39.95,  plus  $3.50  shipping  and  handling  per 
video,  to:  N^CE  "Cost  Saving  Video," 
242  ArgyU  Rd.,  Orange,  CT  06477. 

For  information  only  call:  William  Powell  at 
(203)  449-9974. 

Please  allow  4  weeks  for  delivery. 
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This  is  tough  territory 
without  the 
right  connection. 


Get  the  only  audiotex  services  with 
a  tocat  connection  to  New  York  and 
New  Engiand.  To  put  your  promo¬ 
tions  on  the  map! 

Planning  a  successful  promotion 
is  hard.  Planning  a  successful 
regional  promotion  is  even  harder. 
Especially  when  you  don’t  know 
the  territory. 

These  markets  are  different 
from  all  the  rest.  There’s  so 
much  advertising,  so  much  for 


Let  US  connect  you  to... 


•  Local,  7-digit  audiotex 
numbers 

•  An  expert  “audiotex  team” 
to  serve  you 

•  One  of  the  country’s  most 
diverse  markets:  NY,  MA, 
RI,VT,NH,ME* 

‘Certain  services  not  available  in  all  areas. 


©1991  New  England  Telephone 
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consumers  to  choose  from,  it’s 
easy  to  get  lost  in  the  crowd. 

But  if  you  could  make  your 
promotion  seem  like  a  local 
event,  people  would  take  notice. 
They  could  take  you  more 
seriously.  And  help  make  your 
promotion  a  success  story! 

Fit  into  the  territory  like  a  iocal. 

With  our  audiotex  services. 

To  get  people’s  attention,  get  an 
audiotex  number  from  New  York 
Telephone  or  New  England 
Telephone.  They’re  all  just  7 
digits.  No  area  codes  to  dial.  So 
potential  customers  can  feel  like 
you’re  part  of  the  neighborhood. . . 
and  be  much  more  likely  to  call! 

The  cost  for  this  “home  town” 
feeling?  Less  than  the  start-up 
charges  for  many  other  numbers. 
Substantially  less.  With  an  inter¬ 
active  line,  a  recordings-only  line, 
or  anything  in  between. 


Make  the  right  connection  today. 

Find  out  about  all  the  audiotex 
services  that  could  put  your 
promotions  on  the  map!  Even  in 
this  tough  territory.  Our  audiotex 
team  will  send  you  the  facts. 
Free.  Even  recommend  the  right 
service  for  you.  So  call  now. 

1800526-3982 


New  England  lelephone 
New  Yorklelephone 
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New  Age  Journalism 

Deadline-free  news  and  information  services  arrive 


By  Michael  R.  Smith 

The  newspaper  industry  has  its  eye 
on  two  very  different  communities  as 
it  plans  for  the  twilight  of  this  century 
and  beyond. 

The  first  community,  about  two 
million  strong  and  growing,  is  com¬ 
fortable  with  using  personal  comput¬ 
ers  to  access  information;  the  other 
uses  the  ubiquitous  telephone  to 
obtain  information.  This  year  alone, 
nearly  every  American  between  18 
and  55  is  expected  to  make  three,  900 
pay-per-call  telephone  calls  for  an 
average  cost  of  $3  each. 

Some  of  the  callers  are  newspaper 
readers  and  by  February,  as  many  as 
400  newspapers  across  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  be  using  these 
services,  in  some  cases  to  make  a 
profit.  Known  as  voice  information 
services  or  audiotex,  this  market  is 
the  most  promising  area  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  add  revenue,  serve  readers 
and  enhance  a  market  position  in  a 
mediated  culture. 

While  videotex  holds  promise, 
audiotex  is  proving  itself  at  weeklies, 
dailies,  in  small  markets  and  large 
ones,  using  in-house  staff,  and  service 
bureaus.  With  the  emergence  of  new 
technologies  in  the  21st  century,  pub¬ 
lishing  is  entering  the  dawn  of  New 
Age  Journalism. 

Readers  are  listening  to  audiotex 

At  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  effort  began  two  years  ago 
when  the  newspaper’s  corporate 
parent,  Cox  Enterprises,  purchased  a 
struggling  business  referral  service 
and  launched  its  own  Voice  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  (VIS)  with  a  number  of 
telephone  services,  fax  and  local  and 
national  news  using  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  modems  and  communications 
software. 

“We  went  to  audiotex  to  serve  the 
reader  better,”  explained  Chris  Jen- 
newein.  General  Manager  of  VIS  and 
a  former  editor.  “Between  80-90%  of 
our  callers  are  readers.  Last  year  we 
had  nine  million  calls,  the  equivalent 
of  17  calls  per  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriber.” 

The  other  motive  for  pioneering  the 
news  services  was  survival.  Like  any 
other  daily  newspaper,  the  Journal- 
Constitution  was  concerned  about  the 
erosion  of  its  advertising  market 
share  to  the  telephone  directories 
such  as  the  Talking  Yellow  Pages.  By 


buying  the  referral  company,  the 
newspaper  strengthened  its  own  dis¬ 
play  advertising  operation  and  came 
to  dominate  the  Atlanta  audiotex  mar¬ 
ket  when  the  Talking  Yellow  Pages 
closed. 

“It’s  helped  maintain  and  improve 
readership,”  Jennewein  said.  “We 
give  readers  more  than  yesterday’s 
stock  tables.  We  give  them  weather, 
sports  and  business  24  hours  a  day.” 

Much  of  this  information  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  caller  for  free  by  offering 
a  15-second  advertising  message  at 
the  beginning  of  each  call.  Using  a 
touch-tone  keypad,  the  caller  can 
hear  a  recording,  even  a  summary  of  a 
daytime  television  drama.  These 
interactive  services  also  can  be  used 
in  unscientific  polls  or  to  learn  about 
readers’  experiences  for  new  stories. 


The  other  motive  for 
pioneering  the  news 
service  was  survivai. 


“These  services  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  profitable,  but  they  serve  the 
readers,”  Jennewein  said.  “It’s  a  lot 
like  color.  You  don’t  make  a  profit 
using  color  but  it  helps  maintain  read¬ 
ers.” 

According  to  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  newspapers 
lost  2%  of  advertising  share  during  the 
1979  to  1989  decade;  however, 
audiotex  and  videotex  can  help  news¬ 
papers  compete  against  advertising 
threats  such  as  direct  marketing  by 
retaining  the  audience  with  informa¬ 
tion  services  readers  want,  and,  in 
some  cases,  are  willing  to  pay  to 
receive. 

The  900  services,  a  more  sophisti¬ 
cated,  long-distance  version  of  the 
976  services  provided  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  since  the  1970s, 
became  popular  in  the  1980s.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  use  occurred  when 
ABC-TV  used  900  numbers  to  allow 
viewers  to  pick  the  winner  of  the  Car- 
ter-Reagan  presidential  debate  in 
1980.  For  newspapers,  interactive  900 
telephone  numbers  where  a  caller  can 
leave  messages  were  introduced  by 
AT&T,  MCI  and  Sprint  Gateways  in 
1989.  In  general,  these  calls  cost  the 
caller  about  $1  per  minute. 

The  Journal-Constitution,  how¬ 


ever,  is  offering  many  of  its  audiotex 
services  for  free.  Recently,  it  used 
one  of  its  lines  to  ask  readers  about 
problems  in  filing  Medicare  claims. 
Jennewein  said  more  than  3,000  read¬ 
ers  responded,  with  stories  and  anec¬ 
dotes  that  enriched  the  news  story 
copy  that  exposed  the  problem.  The 
newspaper  also  offered  election  night 
results  for  a  primary  in  late  1990.  With 
less  than  three  days’  notice,  the  news¬ 
paper  established  the  telephone  line, 
ran  promotional  ads,  plugged  in  the 
numbers  and  updates,  and  received 
8,000  calls  within  24  hours. 

Daily  callers  use  a  line  to  make 
operator-assisted  calls  that  match 
them  with  a  business  in  their  ZIP 
code.  Operators  provide  the  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  for  restaurants,  flor¬ 
ists  and  other  businesses  and  go  one 
step  fui  ther  by  connecting  the  parties 
if  the  caller  should  desire  it. 

About  nine  months  ago,  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Constitution  started  Extra  Fax, 
another  service  for  display  advertis¬ 
ing  in  which  advertisers  receive  a 
logo  on  an  ad  and  a  four-digit  code. 
Readers  who  dial  the  Extra  Fax  num¬ 
ber  and  punch  in  the  company’s  code 
plus  their  fax  number  can  receive 
additional  information  on  a  product  or 
service  at  no  cost.  Typically,  callers 
get  price  lists,  coupons  and  product 
information. 

Another  advertising  feature  allows 
a  caller  to  dial  a  local  number  for 
news.  A  business  can  record  a  20-sec- 
ond  message  callers  hear  before  the 
news  features  such  as  sports,  stock  or 
the  movie  guide.  In  October  1990, 
Columbia  Pictures  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Journal-Constitution  to 
sponsor  a  line  for  movie  theater  list¬ 
ings.  Michael  Rothschild,  Media 
Director  of  Atlanta’s  Michael  Parver 
Associates,  said  his  client  Columbia 
Pictures  found  that  20,000  people 
called  the  line  each  month. 

“The  person  who  is  calling  is  a 
qualified  lead,”  he  said.  “We  know  a 
lot  of  people  are  listening.” 

Talking  Classifieds 

By  far  the  most  popular  audiotex 
feature  is  one  that  uses  the  classified 
section  of  the  newspaper.  Among  the 
voice  mailboxes  is  a  service  for  job 
applicants  who  want  to  leave  a  mes¬ 
sage  on  an  answering  machine.  It 
works  like  a  900/976  number  when 
callers  pay  per  call.  The  advantage  to 
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the  caller  is  the  ability  to  leave  a  voice 
r^sum6  quickly;  the  advantage  to  the 
advertiser  is  the  opportunity  to  screen 
applicants. 

Lou  Zimmers  of  Zimmers  Voice 
Publishing  audiotex  services  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  says  voice  personals  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  audiotex  services. 
With  no  capital  investment,  newspa¬ 
pers  can  use  his  service,  which  can 
quadruple  personal  classified 
revenues. 

“Voice  personals  moves  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  service  business,”  he  said. 
The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  for 
instance,  once  made  $1,500  per 
month  on  its  personal  classified  and 
now  makes  more  than  $6,000  with  a 
900-number  voice  personal,  he  said. 

Called  Classy  Introductions,  the 
service  is  aimed  at  the  35-  to  55-year- 
old  reader.  Zimmers  said  35%  of 
newspapers  readers  are  single,  and 
many  are  in  this  age  group.  The  sys¬ 
tem  allows  a  person  to  place  a  per¬ 
sonal  classified  ad  in  the  newspaper 
for  free  and  then  leave  a  personal 
greeting  for  respondents.  The  per¬ 
sonal  greeting  usually  tells  the 
respondent  the  kind  of  person  he  or 
she  is  seeking. 

“We  had  a  number  of  success  sto¬ 
ries,”  Zimmers  said,  noting  that  a 
woman  named  Nancy  wrote  the 
newspaper  saying,  “I’m  dating  a  man 
now  who  is  the  answer  to  my  prayers. 

I  met  him  through  your  Classy  Intro¬ 
duction  [with  phone  responses].” 
The  letter  goes  on  to  say  the  couple 
live  only  two  blocks  away  from  each 
other  and  attend  church  together. 

Zimmer  said  the  average  call  costs 
the  respondent  $2  to  $6.50  for  the  first 
minute  and  $1.50  each  for  the  next 
three  minutes.  AT&T  receives  $1.76 
and  Zimmer  and  the  newspaper  split 
$4.74. 

The  Courier  is  one  of  2 1  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  Scripps  Howard,  nine  of 
which  are  using  audiotex,  according 
to  Jeff  Hively,  Director  of  Corporate 
Development  at  Scripps  Howard. 

“We  all  are  looking  at  audiotex  to 
extend  the  publishing  cycle,”  he  said. 
“We’re  also  looking  at  ways  to  make 
the  newspaper  interactive.”  In 
October,  Scripps  Howard's  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  Denver  began 
using  a  videotex  system  it  hopes  will 
help  generate  advertising  revenue. 

Value  Added  Features 

Many  of  these  new  approaches  are 
known  as  valued-added  services. 
They  include  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution’s  talking  ad  idea 
whereby  a  display  advertiser  lists  a 
telephone  number  that  callers  use  to 
find  out  about  specials  and  other 
information. 

Added  value,  for  some  newspa- 
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Kathleen  Criner 


pers,  means  using  telephone  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  a  weather  report,  not  to 
earn  profit,  but  to  spread  a  medium’s 
identity  as  part  of  larger  promotion. 
Weatherline  Inc.,  the  nation’s  largest 
private  provider  of  weather-by¬ 
phone,  uses  this  concept  in  its 
approach.  It  works  with  26  newspa¬ 
pers  including  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  which  receives  more  than  200,000 
calls  per  month. 

“I’ve  flown  to  cities  and  arrived  to 
find  out  it  was  very  cold  and  1  could 
have  kicked  myself  in  the  behind  for 
not  checking  the  weather  before  1 
left,”  said  Dick  Friedman,  president 
of  the  St.  Louis-based  weather  report 
operation. 


“IVe  are  looking  at 
audiotex  to  extend  the 
publishing  cycle.” 


Most  of  the  time,  however,  Fried¬ 
man  is  one  of  his  best  callers.  Fried¬ 
man  tries  to  connect  a  sponsor,  per¬ 
haps  a  newspaper  or  a  cable  tv  sta¬ 
tion,  with  a  radio  station,  which  is 
responsible  for  updating  the  weather 
recordings  using  free  information 
from  the  National  Weather  Service. 
The  service  works  with  both  rotary 
and  touch-tone  telephones. 

Friedman  leases  the  sponsor 
audiotex  equipment  and  sets  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  using  one  telephone  number.  A 
house  advertisement  refers  callers  to 
the  free  service,  which  is  updated  12 
to  24  times  a  day. 

“This  service  helps  a  newspaper 
reach  outside  circulation,”  said 
Friedman.  “The  message  can  be  used 
to  stimulate  single-copy  sales.” 

The  service  costs  $1,000  per  month 
and  up,  but  requires  no  capital  invest¬ 


ment.  It  also  includes  sports  scores, 
one  of  the  most  common  nuisance 
calls  in  a  sports  newsroom. 

Friedman  said  his  system  is  not 
interactive  for  a  reason.  “You  need  to 
know  the  number  of  touch-tone 
phones  and  it  is  only  70%  in  some 
areas  such  as  Baltimore.” 

He  also  cautions  newspapers 
against  opening  an  audiotex  system 
because  it  sounds  profitable.  “Just  as 
videotex  was  heralded  as  the  future 
and  then  failed,  complicated,  cumber¬ 
some  audiotex  could  suffer  the  same 
fate,”  he  said. 

Nancy  Managhan,  publisher  of  the 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion, 
said  her  Gannett-owned  newspaper 
began  a  900-WeatherTrak  telephone 
service  more  than  a  year  ago  that  uses 
a  sponsor  at  the  beginning  of  the  call. 
Callers  listen  to  an  advertisement  for 
a  pharmacy  but  also  pay  75  cents  the 
first  minute. 

“We  were  very  suprised  by  the 
number  of  people  using  it,”  she  said. 

Whether  newspapers  offer  the 
information  as  an  added  value  or 
charge  for  the  information,  more  and 
more  newspapers  want  to  establish 
themselves  as  the  definitive  source  of 
news  in  the  community. 

“You  are  enhancing  a  print  product 
with  a  voice,”  said  John  Kelsey  III, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Audiotex 
Group,  a  consortium  of  companies 
concerned  with  voice  services.  “It  is 
a  viable  technology  which  is  accepted 
by  consumers.” 

Kelsey,  who  was  involved  in  the 
development  of  VIS  Systems  with 
both  AT&T  and  Dow  Jones,  said  the 
most  often  cited  reason  newspapers 
give  for  adding  voice  services  is  to 
remain  the  number  one  information 
source. 

A  recent  survey  by  Advertising 
Research  Corp.  found  that  people 
using  audiotex  in  cities  such  as  Phoe¬ 
nix  said  the  service  improved  their 
opinion  of  the  newspaper  as  a  pro¬ 
vider  of  information. 

As  early  as  1980,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
had  established  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  department  to  monitor  voice 
opportunities.  On  June  7-8  the  ANPA 
will  hold  a  telecommunications  work¬ 
shop  at  its  annual  Technical  Show  in 
Las  Vegas. 

According  to  Kathleen  Criner, 
Vice  President  of  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Affairs  at  ANPA,  audiotex  also 
is  popular  because  costs  are  modest. 
“More  importantly,  we  know  con¬ 
sumers  will  use  it,”  she  said. 

The  Growth  of  900  Numbers 

ANPA  recently  released  a  report. 
Newspaper  Voice  Services — Why 
(Continued  on  page  12TC) 
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Is  the  growth  for  real? 


By  John  F.  Kelsey  III 

The  media  has  been  full  of  articles 
about  the  decline  of  the  newspaper 
industry.  True,  there  are  a  number  of 
challenges  facing  newspapers  today 
including  media  fragmentation,  audi¬ 
ence  targeting  demanded  by  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  disintermediation. 

In  this  environment,  it  is  no  longer 
sufficient  for  newspapers  simply  to 
produce  a  better  product. 

The  solution  for  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  is  to  use  telecom¬ 
munications  to  protect  their  revenue 
stream,  enhance  the  news  product, 
offer  advertisers  value  added  ser¬ 
vices,  and  differentiate  their  paper. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  offering  voice  information  ser¬ 
vices  has  grown  dramatically  in  the 
past  few  years. 


Voice  Information  Services 
Offered  By  Newspapers: 


February  1989 

42 

August  1989 

65 

February  1990 

112 

August  1990 

255 

February  1991 

400 

August  1991 

650 

*Estiina(es  by  (he  Audiotex  Group 

While  newspapers  are  adding  voice 
information  services  at  a  remarkable 
pace,  there  is  no  clear-cut  formula  for 
success.  Prior  to  February  of  1990, 
virtually  no  newspapers  were  provid¬ 
ing  voice  services  through  900  num¬ 
bers.  Most  newspapers  were  offering 
advertiser-supported  voice  services 
or  talking  ads,  all  of  which  were  free 
to  the  user  and  paid  for  by  sponsored 
voice  advertisements.  However,  in 
the  last  year,  voice  personals, 
resumes  and  classifieds,  real  estates 
lines  and  other  services  have  been 
added  using  900  services. 

One  of  the  exciting  and  challenging 
aspects  of  an  emerging  industry  such 
as  voice-enhanced  newspapers  is  that 
there  is  no  tried-and-true  formula  for 
success.  However,  every  participant 
in  the  industry  can  recount  marketing 
plans  that  did  not  work  or  an  unantici¬ 
pated  event  that  slowed  down  or  hurt 
their  introduction  of  voice  services. 


(Kelsey  is  the  managing  director  of 
the  Audiotex  Group  of  Princeton, 
N.J.) 
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Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  hard- 
learned  lessons  of  voice  services  and 
20  suggestions  for  implementing 
voice  services  in  your  newspaper 
smoothly.  These  are  based  on  input 
from  clients  and  participants  in  this 
fast-changing  industry.  They  are  not 
in  any  particular  order  because  what 
is  very  important  to  one  provider  of 
voice  services  may  be  less  important 
I  to  another. 

20  Rules  of  the  Road  for 
Enhancing  a  Newspaper  with  Voice: 

1.  To  be  successful  in  Talking 
Newspapers,  a  publisher  must 
appoint  a  manager  to  champion  the 
project.  The  publisher  must  give  full 
support  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
project  and  hold  the  manager 
accountable  for  recommendations 
made.  The  project  manager  should  be 
given  a  budget  and  a  strict  time  frame 
in  which  to  make  recommendations. 
Because  there  will  be  resistance 
within  the  company — as  there  is  to 
any  change — the  project  manager 
must  be  highly  respected  internally 
and  be  of  sufficient  level  to  gain  inter¬ 
departmental  support  for  the  project. 

2.  The  first  step  in  the  evaluation 
should  be  to  determine  the  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  newspaper.  These 
will  vary  widely  from  paper  to  paper 
and  market  to  market.  Management 
must  buy  off  on  these  objectives 
early.  Based  on  these  objectives,  the 


project  manager  must  decide  what 
applications  to  offer,  such  as  talking 
ads,  ad-sponsored  voice  services, 
operator-assisted  services,  talking 
classifieds,  voice  messages,  pay-per- 
call  services,  etc. 

3.  Warning:  Do  not  attempt  to 
introduce  voice  services  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  product  or  a  core  business. 
Very  few  companies  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  creating  a  profit  center  in 
voice  services.  Voice  information 
services  support  and  augment  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  delivered  through 
the  newspaper. 

4.  Well-positioned  voice  services 
can  attract  younger  readers  and  pro¬ 
vide  advertisers  with  value-added 
services.  However,  be  realistic  about 
your  expectations  of  convincing  new 
advertisers  to  participate.  Also,  the 
natural  users  of  voice  services  will  be 
your  current  customers  because  they 
will  read  about  your  new  service 
offering  from  the  newspaper  that  you 
already  print. 

5.  Consumers  do  not  care  about 
getting  general-interest  information 
such  as  national  news,  sports  or 
weather  through  the  telephone.  The 
exception  is  information  that  is  vitally 
important  to  them  personally  or  a 
major  disaster  when  they  may  want 
updated  information  or  a  unique 
source. 

6.  The  earliest  users  of  Talking 
Newspapers  are  likely  to  be  upscale 
and  early  adaptors.  However,  these 
upscale  people  tend  to  drop  out  over 
time  and,  more  frequently,  heavy 
users  tend  to  be  the  young,  middle- 
income  information  junkies.  There  is 
a  very  high  level  of  satisfaction  among 
users  of  voice  information  services. 

7.  Nevertheless,  general  accep¬ 
tance  and  use  of  voice  services  is 
always  slower  than  management  anti¬ 
cipates.  This  is  because  voice  ser¬ 
vices  require  a  consumer  to  change 
habits,  and  few  things  are  harder  to  do 
than  change  an  individual's  habits. 
Again,  realistic  goals  can  be  met,  but 
don’t  expect  voice  to  change  your 
business. 

8.  Call  volumes  are  entirely  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  amount  of  marketing, 
particularly  advertising  support,  the 
newspaper  provides.  Voice  services 
will  not  survive  and  thrive  without 
consistent  advertising.  Typically,  a 
newspaper  will  generate  a  great  many 

(Continued  on  page  26TC) 
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A  Product  of 


registered  trademark  of  Brite  >/oice  Systems,  inc. 


10  Steps  to  creating  a  new  newspaper  profit  center 


By  Dennis  D.  Boeka 

As  we  near  the  21st  century,  news¬ 
papers  are  increasingly  faced  with  the 
task  of  maintaining  advertising 
revenues,  circulation  and  overall 
profitability  while  fighting  rising  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  competition  from 
other  media.  For  today’s  ad  director 
or  publisher,  it  can  certainly  make  for 
a  rough  day  at  the  office. 

As  circulation  penetration 
declines,  it  becomes  even  harder  to 
implement  higher  costs  for  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  The  challenge  for  newspa¬ 
per  executives  in  the  ’90s  is  to  create 
new  profit  opportunities.  One  answer 
might  lie  with  quality  900  pay-per-call 
programs,  which  can  provide  a 
natural  extension  of  services  to  your 
readers. 

While  900  numbers  have  existed  for 
some  time,  the  industry  has  experi¬ 
enced  a  boom  in  recent  years  that  has 
brought  growing  awareness  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  scrutiny.  Mountains  of 
information  have  been  written  about 
the  pros  and  cons  of  900  numbers. 

To  evaluate  the  virtues  and  short¬ 
comings  of  900  services  as  a  profit 
center,  newspaper  executives  need  to 
brush  aside  industry  overviews  and 
examine  the  tough  issues  associated 
with  the  pay-per-call  industry. 

First,  you  need  to  understand  the 
available  profit  opportunities  inhe¬ 
rent  in  a  ^  service.  Americans  are 
becoming  more,  not  less,  demanding 
about  the  amount,  type  and  availabil¬ 
ity  of  information  they  want.  Whether 
it  is  sports,  financial  news,  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  any  one  of  hundreds  of  top¬ 
ics,  you  can  use  a  900  number  to 
satisfy  these  growing  needs;  as  a  mass 
merchandiser  of  information,  you  can 
use  your  market  share  to  create  a  new 
source  of  profit. 

To  evaluate  900  numbers  as  a  profit 
opportunity  for  your  publication, 
there  are  10  critical  questions  you 
should  consider. 

1.  Are  my  readers  willing  to  pay  for 
900  services? 

Evidence  indicates  consumers 
across  the  country  are  willing  to  pay 
for  information  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  ranging  from  used-car 
prices  to  discounted  vacations.  Most 
telecommunications  analysts  agree 
that  total  annual  revenues  for  the  900 

(Boeka  is  chairman  of  the  Manex 
Group,  a  firm  specializing  in  assisting 
companies  with  the  difficult  issue  of 
growth,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  telecommunications  industry.) 
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Dennis  Boeka 

industry  will  exceed  $3  billion  in  1992, 
making  it  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
consumer  segments  in  the  United 
States. 

Every  day  there  are  new  900  num¬ 
ber  applications  being  created  on 
literally  hundreds  of  subjects.  The 
call  volumes  reported  by  the  major 
900  carriers  strongly  suggest  consum¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  pay  a  per-minute 
charge  to  get  the  information  they 
want,  when  they  want  it. 

2.  How  do  I  choose  the  appropriate 
900  service  for  my  readers? 

It  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  a 
typical  newspaper  to  sort  out  the  900 
services  best  suited  for  their  readers. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  decision¬ 
making  process  in  evaluating  which 
segments  of  information  to  select, 
promoting  them,  and  tracking  perfor¬ 
mance  on  an  individual  basis  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  are  successful  and  which 
are  failing.  It  seems  formidable, 
indeed. 

The  task  becomes  more  manage¬ 
able  if  you  seek  a  single  source  for  all 
your  information  needs,  then  allow 
that  one  vendor  to  take  care  of  the 
business  for  you. 

3.  Is  there  a  single  source  for  many 
diverse  types  of  information  that  is  of 
high  quality? 

Throughout  the  development  of  the 
telecom  industry,  a  small  number  of 
companies  has  emerged  with  multiple 
product  offerings  for  900  numbers. 

There  are  a  few  top-notch  service 
bureaus  with  the  technical  capabili¬ 
ties  and  capacity  to  meet  these 
requirements  and  offer  one-stop 


shopping:  providing  a  selection  of 
quality  900  programs,  long-distance 
lines,  complete  call  processing,  col¬ 
lections  and  marketing  support. 

4.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  produce 
the  new  profits? 

The  cost  of  starting  pay-per-call 
services  is  an  important  factor  for  any 
publication.  Today’s  financial  pres¬ 
sures  require  careful  analysis  of  any 
capital  investment  as  well  as  any  sig¬ 
nificant  long-term  expenditures. 

You  can  avoid  capital  expenses  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  by  utilizing  a 
service  bureau  that  provides  informa¬ 
tion  services  to  your  readers  without 
requiring  you  to  make  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  up  front.  The  cost  is  relatively 
small. 

5.  Can  900  services  be  customized 
with  my  publication’s  identity? 

Yes,  depending  on  the  provider  of 
the  equipment  or  the  service  bureau. 
Some  systems  are  complex  and  costly 
to  customize,  while  a  few  firms  have 
the  ability  to  modify  their  programs 
easily  at  little  or  no  additional  cost. 

Some  programs  will  allow  you  to 
build  reader  interest,  referring  them 
back  to  your  publication  for  the  more 
in-depth  detail  newspapers  provide. 
(For  example,  a  sports  information 
line  could  be  customized  to  end  with  a 
special  close  that  reminds  the  user  to 
read  your  sports  section  or  a  specific 
columnist.) 

Identifying  900  services  with  your 
publication  can  enhance  the  use  of  the 
programs,  and  therefore  the  financial 
returns  to  your  company,  if  you  find 
the  right  source  for  simple  and  cost- 
effective  modifications. 

6.  What  is  the  downside  on  my 
investment  in  this  new  profit  oppor¬ 
tunity? 

If  you  choose  to  offer  900  programs 
via  a  service  bureau,  the  only  down¬ 
side  is  the  cost  of  promotion;  there  is 
no  equipment,  plant  or  personnel  to 
account  for.  If  the  900  service  fails  to 
meet  your  expectations,  you  can  cur¬ 
tail  the  activity  and  cancel  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  service  bureau. 

7.  Will  creating  this  profit  center 
divert  critical  attention  from  my  cur¬ 
rent  business? 

The  beauty  of  the  service  bureau 
approach  is  that  all  parties  do  the 
things  they  know  best.  The  vendor 
handles  the  technical  aspects,  includ¬ 
ing  billing  and  collection  through  a 
900  carrier,  such  as  AT&T. 

You,  on  the  other  hand,  take 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  900 
(Continued  on  page  29TC) 
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The  Complete  Voice  Response  System 
Plus  News  and  Features 


FeatureFone  Is  Revolutionizing  Audio  Services  for  Newspapers! 


FeatureFone  Hardware  and  Software 
For  As  Little  As  $1 4,800 

•  Highly  promotable  •  Trouble-free  Automated  Operation 

•  A  New  Revenue  Source  •  All  the  Popular  News  and  Features 

•  Opinion  Polls  •  Local  News  Items  and  Announcements 


Hardware  •  Software  •  Features 

We  Offer  The  Accu-Weather^  Forecast  Plus  15  FeaturesTo  Any  Voice 
Response  or  Audiotex  System.  On  Site  Installation  and  Training 


"On  Wall  Street 
today..."  - 

"Now  here  are 
the  latest  sports 
scores..."  _ 


'Thanks  for  calling 
the  News.  Today's 
winning  state 
lottery  numbers 
are..." 


Clients  Praise  FeatureFone: 

"FeatureFone  gives  us 

"It'sofftoanexcelient 

'The  system  itseif  has  run 

a  competitive  edge  in 

start...asmanyas  1500 

without  a  hitch." 

our  market." 

icaiisperday)." 

Chris  Kade,  Marketing  Director 

Eileen  Haag,  Publisher 
Community  News  Network,  CA 

Robert Ashiey,  Exec.  Editor 
Centre  Daily  Times ,  PA 

Effingham  Daily  News,  IL 

>lccu-Weather,  Inc. 

619  W.  College  Avenue,  State  College,  PA  16801 
Fax  (814)  238-1339 

Call  (814)  234-9601  x400 


Buckle  your  seat  belt; 
this  trip  has  just  begun 

The  new  technology  of  news  distribution 
remains  a  catalyst  for  change 


By  John  Buckman 

Does  anyone  remember  how  to 
write  on  a  typewriter? 

The  question  may  not  be  prema¬ 
ture,  and  perhaps  soon  will  be  asked 
in  the  nation’s  increasingly  com¬ 
puterized  newsrooms  with  just  a 
touch  of  nostalgia. 

As  publishers — and  the  reporters 
and  editors  who  work  for  them — con¬ 
tinue  their  inexorable  drive  to  Infor¬ 
mation  Age  sophistication,  the  advent 
of  new  technologies — audiotex,  vid¬ 
eotex,  newspaper  fax,  and  data 
retrieval  systems — remains  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  powerful  catalyst 
for  change  in  the  news  business. 

Publishers  find  themselves  caught 


(Buckman  is  a  consultant  in  the 
online  information  industry.) 


between  often  conflicting  roles.  The 
opportunities  presented  for  the  home 
and  office  delivery  of  such  electronic 
services  as  audiotex  and  videotex, 
to  name  but  two,  are  enticing  bait  to  a 
widening  group  of  players  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  industry. 

To  compete,  publishers  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  segment  their  products 
according  to  channels  of  distribution, 
while  also  balancing  that  growth 
against  their  role  as  a  community’s 
cohesive  and  unifying  force. 

Publishers  may  need  to  rethink 
exactly  what  their  businesses  are  all 
about.  Indeed,  just  how  we  define  the 
news  industry  may  itself  be  in  for  a 
reappraisal.  While  the  internal  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  newspaper  will  continue  to 
be  altered  with  ever-more  powerful 
and  cost-effective  electronic  photo 
and  prepress  systems,  the  real  excite¬ 


Talking  Newspapers 


Learn  how  leading  newspapers  are  offering  their  advertisers  more  sales 
power,  attracting  readers,  generating  new  revenue  and  enhancing  their 
position  through  voice  information  services. 

29  reasons  why  you  should  go  to  the  Second  Annual  Talking  News¬ 
papers  Conference,  February  12-13,  1991  at  the  Hyatt  Atlanta  Airport: 


•  Market  Overview  —  Is  the  Growth  for  Real?  * 

John  F.  Kelsey,  III  —  The  Audiotex  Group 
Conference  Chairman 

•  Keynote  Address  —  How  One  Newspaper  is 
Aggressively  Pursuing  Voice  Services 

Jay  Smith  —  Publisher,  The  Atlanta  Journal  ' 
and  The  AUanta  Constitution 

•  “It's  Telecommunications  —  or  Else" 

Craig  Allsopp  —  Dow  Jones  Voice  Services 

Randy  Bennett  —  ANPA 

Kenneth  T.  Berents  —  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 

•  Starting  Out  —  What  Do  You  Do  First? 

Don  Bender  —  Asbury  Park  Press 
Clair  Balfour  —  The  Montreal  Gazette 
Chris  Jennewein  —  Atlanta  JoumalConstitution 
Jim  Schrum  —  Landmark  Communications 

a  Making  a  Commitment:  Equipment  Selection 
Bud  Calvert  —  Brite  Voice  Systems 
Karen  Edwards  —  Octel  Communications 
Dan  Maitland  —  Perception  Electronic  Publ. 

Brett  Shockley  —  Spanlink  Communications 


The  Alternatives  to  Purchasing  Equipment 
Richard  Friedman  —  Weatherline,  Inc. 

Linda  Parkhill  —  LoanFax,  Inc. 

Joseph  Sulmar  —  LYNX  Communications 
Louis  E.  Zimmers  —  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 
Information  and  Advertiser  Services  —  What 
Works  and  What  Doesn't? 

Timothy  J.  Brennan  —  Tribune  Media  Services 
Sarah  Ordover  —  MCI/Telecom  "USA  Inf.  Res. 
Mark  Plakias  —  Strategic  Telemedia 
Michelle  Sagalyn  —  Associated  Press 
Karen  Stabley  —  The  Baltimore  Sun 
Marketing,  Advertising  and  Sales 
Andy  Batkin  —  West  Interactive 
Lowell  R.  Dorn  —  Morris  Communcations 
Terry  Hebert  —  The  Evansville  Courier  &  Press 
Peter  Winter  —  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
Buzz  Wurzer  —  Hearst  Corporation 
Can  a  Newspaper  Actually  Work  With  a  Regional 
Bell  Operating  Company? 

Vince  Callahan  —  NYNEX 
Hal  Logan  —  PadHc  Bell  Directory 


Sponsored  by  The  Audiotex  Group.  For  information,  call  (215)  297-l(X)0. 


ment  is  how  news  will  be  distributed 
to  the  consumer  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  popular  in  some  quarters,  also, 
to  use  the  rocky  start  of  some  new 
technologies — such  as  the  early 
efforts  in  fax  newspapers — as  justifi¬ 
cation  to  dismiss  the  impact  of  all  new 
technologies  on  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try.  Others  apparently  believe  that 
tomorrow’s  electronic  news  delivery 
will  simply  be  a  PC-version  of  today’s 
inky  newspapers. 

Nothing  could  be  more  short¬ 
sighted.  The  fact  is  that  publishers  are 
in  a  race  into  the  future  of  information 
delivery.  The  question  remains  very 
much  unanswered  as  to  who  will  win 
that  race.  Will  it  be  the  publishers,  the 
traditional  deliverers  of  most  of  the 
country’s  news  and  text  advertising? 
Or  will  it  be  the  Regional  Bell  Operat¬ 
ing  Companies?  Or  will  it  be  every¬ 
one’s  favorite  behemoth,  AT&T,  or  a 
player  not  yet  identified? 

No  doubt  tomorrow’s  technology  is 
fast  approaching.  The  development  of 
private  information  pipelines  is  a  vir¬ 
tual  certainty  in  the  1990s,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Organizational  news  buyers  will 
be  able  to  receive  a  constant  feed  of 
digitized  news  from  a  centralized 


Publishers  may  need 
to  rethink  exactly  what 
their  businesses  are  all 
about 


broker,  transmitted  perhaps  on  an 
FM  sideband,  via  microwave  or 
simply  over  dedicated  telephone¬ 
lines.  The  receiving  organization — 
say  a  multinational  corporation  with 
far-flung  offices — would  have  the  in- 
house  capability  to  sort  automatically 
through  the  incoming  data,  find  what 
is  relevant  to  its  needs  and  then 
“attach”  that  information  to  existing 
internal  files  stored  electronically. 

So  a  report  in  The  Economist  about 
East  European  manufacturing  plants, 
for  example,  would  automatically  be 
appended  to  a  company’s  marketing 
plan  for  the  region. 

However,  the  received  data  would 
(Continued  on  page  25TC) 
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Does^xjr 

900  Service 
HaveTlieRyt 
Gxinectims? 


MCI  s  connected  with  over  30  specialized  service  bureaus. 


Not  all  900  numbers  are  the  same. 
Because  the  needs  of  newspapers  aren’t 
the  same. 

MCI®  understands  this.  That’s  why 
MCI  has  affiliations  with  over  30  service 
bureaus,  and  that  number  is  growing. 
Each  bureau  has  specialists  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  to  design  unique  and  innovative 
ways  to  make  your  900  service  work  the 
hardest  it  can  for  your  newspaper. 
Whether  your  needs  are  talking  classi¬ 
fieds,  editorial  features,  polling,  con¬ 
tests,  or  the  development  of  a  subscriber 


database,  MCI  can  help  you  develop 
your  Audiotext  service. 

Of  course,  you’ll  also  get  the  value 
you’ve  come  to  expect  from  MCI.  Not 
to  mention  MCI’s  outstanding  network 
quality  and  reliability.  What’s  more,  it’s 
all  backed  by  our  service  people  who 
are  rated  most  responsive  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

So  if  you  want  to  get  the  best  900 
number,  call  MCI’s  800  number.  Just 
dial  1-800-888-0800.  It’s  one  of  the  best 
business  connections  you  can  make. 


[  ®MCI  Communications  Corporation,  1991. 

MCI 

Let  us  show  you.* 


U.S.  in  the  forefront  of  new  technologies 


By  Chris  Jennewein 

At  a  tranquil  university  campus  in 
the  South  recently,  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  spent  a  day  hearing  speakers 
and  watching  presentations  about  the 
coming  revolution  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions.  The  message  from  certain  quar¬ 
ters  are  grim. 

“Our  U.S.  telecommunications 
system  is  rapidly  falling  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  technology,  inno¬ 
vation  and  services,”  trumpeted  a 
pamphlet  distributed  by  South  Cen¬ 
tral  Bell.  As  if  to  underscore  that 
warning,  the  students  were  ushered 
into  an  adjoining  room  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  Japanese  high-definition 
television  and  French  videotex  tech¬ 
nology,  courtesy  of  the  telephone 
company. 

The  truth  is,  the  United  States  is  the 
leader  in  new  communications  tech¬ 
nologies  and  American  newspapers 
are  playing  a  pre-eminent  role.  In 
audiotex,  videotex  and  fax — indeed, 
in  the  whole  panoply  of  new  commu¬ 
nications  technologies — newspapers 
are  both  pioneers  and  the  best  exam¬ 
ples  of  quality  content. 

Audiotex  has  become  an  American 


(Jennewein  is  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Voice  Information 
Services  Inc.,  an  operating  unit  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution.) 


Chris  Jennewein 


idiom,  from  900  numbers  on  late-night 
television  to  the  free  services  offered 
by  dozens  of  newspapers. 

“Unquestionably  the  U.S.  is  the 
world’s  largest  audiotex  market¬ 
place,”  said  Mark  Plakias  of  Strategic 
Telerriedia,  a  New  York-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  and  newspapers,  he 
adds,  are  “probably  the  most  varied 
and  feature-rich  in  terms  of  program¬ 
ming.” 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reports  that  44 


U.S.  and  3  Canadian  dailies  operated 
ad-supported,  free-call  audiotex  ser¬ 
vices.  Dozens  of  other  newspapers 
offer  syndicated  900  services  or  local 
weather  and  sports  hotlines. 

What  drives  this  market?  Low 
start-up  costs  and  a  public  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  telephone.  Audiotex 
systems  for  the  most  part  use  inex¬ 
pensive  PC  technology.  In  fact,  a 
talented  programmer  can  put  together 
a  small  audiotex  system  from  mail¬ 
order  parts  for  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 

These  same  forces  are  driving  vid¬ 
eotex  in  the  United  States,  albeit  at  a 
slower  rate.  A  growing  percentage  of 
American  homes  have  the  necessary 
equipment,  a  computer  and  a  modem, 
and  more  and  more  “electronic 
publishers”  are  recognizing  that  a 
sophisticated  videotex  service  can  be 
offered  with  off-the-shelf  PCs. 

In  Atlanta  alone,  there  are  more 
than  200  privately  operated  videotex 
systems  called  “bulletin  boards.” 
Users  of  these  systems  exchange 
news  and  views  via  their  PCs.  The 
heavy  use  and  sophisticated  color 
graphics  of  these  “hobby”  systems  is 
surprising. 

At  a  national  level,  such  consumer 
videotex  services  as  CompuServe 
and  Prodigy  have  amassed  about 
500,000  subscribers  each.  Dow  Jones 
News/Retrieval,  a  business-oriented 
service  that  includes  articles  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  has  an  estimated 
300,000  users.  Such  daily  newspapers 
as  the  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  Newsday, 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  offer  local  vid¬ 
eotex  services. 

The  RBOCs  would  have  us  believe 
the  United  States  is  lagging  here. 
They  usually  hold  up  France  as  the 
model  for  videotex,  citing  the  five 
million  “Minitel”  terminals  installed 
by  the  French  national  phone  com¬ 
pany  since  1983,  and,  naturally,  the 
RBOCs  favor  a  similar,  centralized 
approach  to  videotex. 

The  French  figure  sounds  impres¬ 
sive  until  you  compare  it  with  the 
seven  million-plus  American  homes 
that  have  a  far  more  sophisticated 
communications  system — a  PC  and 
modem — according  to  estimates  by 
Arlen  Communications  Inc.,  a 
Washington-based  research  firm. 

The  problem  facing  the  newspaper 
industry  in  these  pioneering  endea¬ 
vors  is  the  bottom  line.  The  RBOCs 
(Continued  on  page  28TC) 
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UNITED  MEDIA 

THE  PRIMARY  SOURCE  FOR  AUDIOTEX 

SERVICES 


FANTASY  SPORTS  GAMES 


SPORTS  UPDATES 


CROSSWORD  CLUES 


HOROSCOPES 


SOAPS 


OUR 

LATEST 

OFFERING 


VOICE 

PERSONALS 

•  MOST  PROFITABLE 

•  CONFORMS  TO 
YOUR 

NEWSPAPER'S 

IMAGE 


United  Media  offers  top  quality 
audiotex  technology  to  more 
than  600  newspaper  clients 
across  the  country,  making  us 
the  largest  supplier  of  audiotex 
services  to  newspapers. 

FLEXIBILITY 

•  Our  programs  are  suitable  for 
newspapers  of  every  size. 

•  Customized  greetings 
promote  your  paper  at  the 
beginning  of  every  call. 

CONTENT 

•  We  offer  the  best  sports 
information  line  in  the 
business.  DIAL  SPORTS  is 
updated  as  the  sports 


action  happens,  so  your 
readers  have  access  to  the 
most  current  information  -  all 
in  one  source. 

•  All  our  audiotex  features  are 
backed  by  the  reputations  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association.  We've  been 
providing  newspapers  with 
quality  text  and  comic  features 
for  more  than  150  years. 

SERVICE 

•  We  provide  promotional  ads 
and  advice  on  ways  to 
promote  each  feature. 

•  There  are  no  start-up  fees. 


Find  out  why  we're  the 
company  more  newspapers  rely 
on  for  audiotex  services  than 
anyone  else. 

Call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson 

at  800-221-4816 

(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


™  UNITED 
i!i  MEDIA 


200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 
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New  Age 

(Continued  front  page  3TC) 


Now?,  an  update  on  voice  services. 
The  report  notes  that  voice  services 
generally  have  not  been  launched  as  a 
new  source  of  revenue  but  revenue 
opportunities  exist.  Furthermore, 
“the  fastest-growing  segment  of 
voice  services  is  syndicated  900  pay- 
per-call  services,  which  require  no 
up-front  investment  for  newspapers 
and  produce  a  modest  revenue 
stream.  However,  local  advertiser- 
supported  voice  services  remain  a 
cost-effective  and  competitive  tool 
for  serving  readers’  growing  demands 
for  targeted  information.” 

Equipment  can  cost  between 
$21,500  and  $200,000,  Criner  said, 
with  annual  operating  costs  running 
between  $76,500  to  $175,000, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Criner  said  a  newspaper  can  expect 
to  break  even  after  about  four  or  five 
years.  Of  the  18  newspapers  ANPA 
recently  surveyed,  revenues  aver¬ 
aged  between  $65,000  and  $175,000, 
three  at  a  profit.  In  general,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  had  tremendous  consumer 
response,”  she  observed. 

Karen  Stabley,  Director  of  New 
Electronic  Media  at  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  also  noted  her  SUNDIAL  tele¬ 
phone  information  service  helped  her 
realize  the  importance  of  a  telephone 
to  consumers  as  an  information  and 
transactional  tool. 

“When  we  started  Sundial  service 
in  1988,  we  didn’t  know  if  anyone 
would  call,”  she  said,  but  the  line 
received  three  million  calls  in  the  first 
year.  The  telephone  numbers  are 
local  calls  but  Stabley  said  at  least 
10%  of  the  callers  are  from  outlying 
areas,  suggesting  that  they  are  willing 
to  pay  a  long-distance  charge  just  for 
the  information. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  recent 
success  was  the  integration  of  the 
project  with  the  newsroom.  “We  do  a 
lot  for  the  newsroom,”  she  said,  “and 
the  newsroom  embraced  it.” 

For  instance.  Sundial  recently  set 
up  voice  mailboxes  for  physician  col¬ 
umnists  writing  to  the  health  section. 
Although  readers  were  not  anxious  to 
write  questions,  they  were  not  shy 
about  using  an  answering  machine  to 
leave  a  letter  message. 

“We  do  polling  in  unscientific 
polls,”  Stabley  added.  In  addition  to 
gathering  data  for  news  stories,  the 
numbers  can  be  used  for  market 
research.  Catalog  merchants  have 
long  known  the  value  of  print  and 
voice.  ANPA  reports  that  almost  $165 
billion  worth  of  goods  were  sold  via 


Karen  Stabley 


direct  marketing  in  1988.  Stabley  said 
audiotex  allows  an  advertiser  to 
target  an  audience  by  matching  busi¬ 
nesses  with  leads.  For  instance,  peo¬ 
ple  who  need  stock  brokers’  services 
will  call  the  stock  update  line. 

As  chair  of  the  Newspaper  Voice 
Network,  a  group  with  about  200 
members,  Stabley  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  to  others  in  the  industry 
about  new  technologies  and  has  found 
many  are  using  Brite  Voice  System 
Inc.,  hardware.  Brite  is  the  dominant 
provider  of  audiotex  systems  to  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  ANPA.  Other 
prominent  audiotex  providers  include 
Perception  Electronic  Publishing, 
Canton,  Mass.;  Microlog,  German¬ 
town,  Md.  and  Octel,  Milpitas,  Calif. 


Bud  Calvert,  a  National  Sales 
Director  at  Brite,  said  the  minimum 
investment  for  Brite  equipment  is 
about  $40,000  but  the  hardware  may 
be  leased.  Started  in  1984,  Brite, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  provides  hardware, 
programming,  marketing — an  entire 
turnkey  operation.  Its  equipment  can 
be  found  in  41  newspapers  and  17  tv 
stations.  Brite  also  provides  informa¬ 
tion  from  its  Cityline  audiotex  service 
that  uses  a  15-  to  30-second  advertise¬ 
ment  before  providing  free  news. 

“The  newspaper  industry  must  do 
something  to  appeal  to  future  sub¬ 
scribers,”  Calvert  said.  “Change  is 
taking  place  and  newspapers  are  lis¬ 
tening  to  subscribers  and  learning  to 
market  themselves.” 

Views  from  Audiotex  Service  Bureaus 

Marketing  is  crucial,  but  newspa¬ 
pers  fall  short  at  developing  good  pro¬ 


motional  materials  to  market  an 
audiotex  service,  according  to  Nick 
Loader,  President  of  Los  Angeles- 
based  Lo-Ad  Communications  tele¬ 
communications  equipment  facilities. 

“Newspapers  are  not  creative; 
they  don’t  want  to  understand  the 
technology  and  they  are  afraid  of  the 
numbers,”  Loader  said.  “The  num¬ 
ber  one  expense  is  that  for  media.  If 
you  own  the  media,  you  can  eliminate 
one  expense.  The  risk  is  minimal.” 

Loader’s  company  works  with 
more  than  400  companies  and  offers 
about  3,000  programs  including  976 
and  900  numbers  but  his  company  has 
only  a  dozen  newspapers  as  clients. 
While  stock  updates  may  be  the  most 
popular  audiotex  offering.  Loader’s 
company  provides  a  wide  array  of 
content,  some  of  which  contradict 
each  other. 

“We  don’t  control  content,”  he 
said.  “We  have  pro-abortion  and  anti¬ 
abortion,  pro-machine  gun  and  anti¬ 
machine  gun.” 

What  the  services  have  in  common 
is  immediacy,  convenience  and  an 
appeal  to  callers’  sense  of  lust,  greed 
or  the  fates.  Loader  explained,  adding 
his  center  receives  more  than  one 
million  calls  per  day. 

“Newspapers  are  often  surprised 
by  who  is  out  there,”  Loader  said  of 
the  demographic  profiles  produced  by 
some  audiotex  services.  In  general, 
he  said,  callers  have  an  eighth-grade 
education  or  less  and  are  equally  split 
between  males  and  females.  Loader 
said  a  high  percentage  of  minorities 
use  audiotex.  In  other  words, 
audiotex  is  very  often  used  by  people 


who  are  not  being  reached  by  newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  business  since  1984,  Loader  said 
he  has  learned  to  spot  a  program  that 
will  last.  Among  his  success  stories  is 
the  welder  with  $3,000  to  invest  who 
started  a  health  medical  line  that 
fielded  questions  on  topics  such  as  the 
spread  of  herpes.  Today  this  line  is 
among  the  most  popular  and  the 
entrepreneur  is  wealthy. 

Loader’s  service  also  includes  a 
financial  consultant  who  charges  $50 
per  telephone  call  and  receives  up  to 
30  calls  per  day.  With  only  $300  spent 
each  month  on  advertising,  the  con¬ 
sultant  makes  a  good  return. 

Loader  said  more  and  more  For¬ 
tune  500  companies  are  using 
audiotex.  “There  are  few  businesses 
that  within  30  days  can  triple  your 
profit,”  Loader  said. 

(Continued  on  page  14TC) 
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Gain  a  competitive  advantage  in  your  marketplace 
with  no  capital  investment  on  your  part-with 
WEATHERLINE,  INC.  We're  the  largest  private 
provider  of  weather  information  by  phone  in  the  U.S., 
I  with  22  years  experience  and  over  125  million  callers 
\  last  year  alone  to  our  WEATHERLINr, 

\  SPORTSLINE®  and  BUSINESSLINE  services. 


AUDIOTEX  and  VIS  from 
WEATHERLINr  with  HO  CAPfOL 
IHVCSTIil^  on  your  part.  That's 
one  forecast  you  can  count  on— 

\  and  work  with. 


Please  call  or  write  the  professionols- 
for  newspaper  references  and  a 
no-obligation  quote 

Richard  Friedman,  President 

Weatherline,  Inc. 

Weatherline  Building 
12119  St.  Charles  Rock  Rood 
St.  Louis,  MO  63044 
(314)291-1000 
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(Continued  from  page  I2TC) 

In  1990,  Americans  between  18  to 
55  years  old  made,  on  average,  three 
900  calls  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $  1 
each,  said  Dennis  Boeka  of  the 
Woodlawn  Hills,  Calif. -based  Net¬ 
work  Telephone  Service,  a  telemedia 
service  bureau. 

His  company  provides  audiotex 
and  interactive  services  including 
sweepstakes,  news,  weather,  sports. 


even  a  typing  service. 

Among  Network’s  services  is  a 
classified  pay  per  call  for  actors  look¬ 
ing  for  openings  in  the  entertainment 
industry.  “If  it  is  three  or  four  days 
old,  it’s  no  good,’’  Boeka  said, 
emphasizing  the  need  for  immediacy. 

Boeka  said  the  tenor  today  is  for 
corporate  America  to  marry  mass 
merchandise.  A  good  example  is  the 
“McMillions  on  NBC”  promotion 
between  NBC  and  McDonald’s  Corp. 
During  the  promotion,  participants 
obtained  a  game  card  at  McDonald’s 
each  day  of  a  28-day  contest,  then 


MEMO 

To:  Circulation  Managers,  Editors  &  Publishers 
From:  Telesystems  Source 
Subject:  Predictive  Dialing 

Predictive  diaiing  puts  computer  technoiogy  to  work  for  you  by 
automating  the  mundane  and  time  consuming  telemarketing  tasks 
of  diaiing,  listening  to  busy  signals,  answering  machines,  and  no 
answers.  TSR’s  spend  more  time  talking  to  customers. 

Double  Circulation  Sales 

Predictive  dialing  doubles,  even  triples  your  startsi  The  time  saved  by 
letting  the  system  do  the  work  translates  into  greater  effectiveness  of 
your  staff. 

Improve  Customer  Service  and  Retention  Rates 

rredictive  dialing  allows  you  to  contact  all  stops,  determine  their 
problems,  and  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  retain  customers. 
Management  reports  identify  those  problems  so  you  can  solve  them 
and  improve  retention  rates  even  more. 

Lower  Costs  Pert  Start 

Doubling  your  starts  with  less  staff  automatically  reduces  operating 
costs. 

End  Telemarketing  Staff  Turnover 

Mark  Martin,  Telemarketing  Manager  of  Capital  Gazette  says,  “Our 
phone  sales  have  tripled  in  volume,  we're  running  a  new  record  for  all 
time  highest  paid  commissions,  and  we  no  longer  have  a  problem 
keeping  personnel.” 

Increase  Advertising  Space  Sales 

Predictive  dialing  lets  you  contact  your  advertisers  before  deadline- 
you  don't  have  to  hope  they  call  you. 

Why  Telesystems  Source  Is  Right  for  You 

Mark  Martin's  answer  is,  “Your  system  is  everything  you  said  it  would 
be  and  then  some.  We  credit  your  entire  staff  with  being  very  helpful 
and  understanding  towards  our  needs.” 

Make  the  call  to  Telesystems  today:  908-709-3400. 


65  Jackson  Drive,  Suite  2000,  Cranford,  NJ  07016 


watched  an  NBC-TV  show  to  learn 
that  night’s  $1  million  winning  num¬ 
ber.  Players  called  a  900  number  to 
win  cash  or  coupons  for  McDonald’s 
food. 

While  this  promotion  was  legiti¬ 
mate,  some  900  services  can  be 
scams.  The  most  common  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  that  entices  callers  to  seek  a 
credit  card  by  making  a  $25  telephone 
call.  “We  won’t  do  that,”  Boeka  said. 
“When  a  person  calls,  they  are  told  to 
deposit  $1,000  in  the  bank  to  get  the 
card,”  Boeka  said  in  explaining. 

In  a  recent  Publishers’  Auxiliary 
column,  writer  Daniel  Lionel  said 
some  other  900  numbers  for  classified 
prey  on  unwary  consumers.  Often 
called  “hang  time,”  the  idea  of  some 
of  these  advertisements  for  jobs  is  to 
keep  the  caller  on  the  line  to  run  up 
the  telephone  charge.  Often  the  calls 
repeat  a  message  with  only  minor  al¬ 
terations.  “How  would  you  like  to 
make  $200,  $300  or  even  $400  per 
week  working  in  your  spare  time  right 
in  your  own  home?”  one  call  asks. 
“Have  you  ever  said  to  yourself,  Tf  I 
only  had  a  way  to  earn  extra  money  at 
home,’  ”  the  call  continues. 

The  message  finally  ends  by  saying 
the  caller  can  obtain  a  kit  of  forms  to 
use  in  contacting  names  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory  to  solicit  addressing 
work. 

Boeka  dismisses  some  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  900  industry,  saying  it  is 
young  and  will  mature. 

When  the  publishing  industry 
started,  it  was  racy,”  he  said,  “but 
the  market  has  matured.”  With 
audiotex,  a  company  can  help 
improve  its  image,  move  products 
and  services,  or  work  as  a  pure  profit 
center. 

Although  this  $3.2  billion  industry 
is  still  new  to  many  callers,  Boeka 
said  consumers  eventually  will  be 
making  up  to  15  calls  each  year. 

Many  people  are  repeat  callers, 
including  those  who  want  to  check 
their  horoscopes  every  day. 

Jerry  Klein,  president  of  Commsel 
audiotex  service  bureau  in  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.,  said  that  the  National 
Enquirer  began  using  his  audiotex  and 
videotex  service  in  September  and 
found  calling  can  become  quite  a 
habit. 

“We  can  tell  it’s  a  winner,”  he  said, 
noting  that  many  of  the  20  million 
National  Enquirer  readers  are  willing 
to  spend  $2  for  the  first  minute  of  a 
telephone  call  to  learn  about  breaking 
entertainment  news. 

Other  service  providers  such  as 
Tribune  Media  Services  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  use  syndicated  features  to  enter¬ 
tain  callers  with  answers  to  the  daily 
crossword  puzzle  provided  by  TMS 
for  newspapers  and  is  available  using 
(Continued  on  page  I8TC) 
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Iwple  still  want  to  read  all  about  it,  but  now  you  can  give  Stock  reports,  sports  scores,  horoscopes,  you  name  it— 
them  something  extra  and  keep  a  little  for  yourself.  U>AD  can  help  increase  drculation,  make  betterfriends  of  your 

U0*AD  Communications  offers  turn-key  programs  for  readers  and  translate  unsold  ad  space  into  profit  centers. 


newspapers  that  provide  a  service  to  your 
readers  and  help  fill  a  few  holes  in  the 
next  edition. 
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Call  ID*AD  today  and  we’ll  turn  you  on 
to  a  very  nice  number. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


213/626-5329 


Work  With  A  Service  Bureau 
That  Works  With  You. 


800/255-5623 
Outside  CalHbrnia 
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Frontpage  NewsFAX 
delivers  summaries  of 
major  world  and  national 
news  developments  with 
emphasis  on  the  headline 
story  of  the  moment.  Also 
included  are  major  sports 
and  business  news 
headlines. 
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Business  Pofre  Presents 
comprehensive  coverage 
of  business  and  financial 
news  with  the  latest 
headlines  from  corporate 
news  developments. 
Whether  it  happens  on 
Wall  Street  or  on  the  Tokyo 
Exchange,  this  report 
provides  the  relevant  facts 
in  timely  fashion. 
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Sports  Page  gives  up- to  the 
minute  reports  on  the  world 
of  sports  in  easy-to-follow 
summary  fashion,  by 
category.  All  the  latest 
scores,  results,  standings 
and  late-breaking  sports 
news.  Specialfeatures 
include  transactions 
and  odds. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  ELECTRONIC  JOURNALISM 


Next  to  Your  Newspaper,  SPRINT /GLOBAL  NewsFAX 
Will  Be  Your  Greatest  Reader  Service  Program 


US  Sprint  and  Global  Information  Corporation  announce  a  NewsFAX  service, 
with  hour-by-hour  major  stories  —  Front  Page,  Business  Page,  or  Sports  —  in  a 
single-page  fax  format,  on  demand,  via  a  900  phone  number. 

Give  your  readers  freedom  to  choose  the  latest  news  of  interest  to  them, 
delivered  instantaneously  in  the  printed  word.  Keep  your  readers  from  turning 
to  competing  media  to  get  the  very  latest  updates  on  the  news! 

Through  special  arrangements  with  an  integrator  of  many  of  the  world’s 
leading  wire  services,  we  have  secured  exclusive  worldwide  fax  redistribution 
rights. 

^  Exclusive  to  one  newspaper  per  market! 

^  Each  offering  is  personalized  with  your  own  masthead  logotype  and  advertising 
and  promotion  copy  of  your  choice! 

You  decide  on  the  retail  cost  of  the  product,  and  share  in  the  revenue. 
NewsFAX  also  gives  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  promote  your  own 
newspaper  and  to  sell  additional  advertising  space. 

^  Reinforce  your  print  franchise  in  your  market  by  keeping  readers  in  tune 
with  the  very  latest  news  in  these  Sprint/Global  NewsFAX  offerings. 

^  Your  paper  is  assigned  its  own  unique  900  number  from  which  your 

readers  can  access  any  one  of  these  three  offerings.  The  product  of  choice 
is  then  immediately  faxed  to  the  designated  machine.  Speed  and  clarity 
distinguish  this  offering. 

No  start-up  costs  or  minimums.  We  require  only  that  you  aggressively 
promote  this  Sprint/Global  NewsFAX  franchise  through  the  pages  of  your 
publication  and  wherever  else  you  deem  appropriate. 


^  Programming  on  the  900  number  also  can  be  customized  specifically  to  your 
publication,  together  with  advertising  messages  for  additional  ad  revenues! 


SprintFAX  is  a  service  mark  of  US  Sprint,  Kansas  City,  MO.  Giobai  Information  Corp.  is  a  subsidiary  of  Graphnet,  Inc.,  Teaneck,  NJ. 
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both  touch-tone  and  rotary  tele¬ 
phones. 

Other  popular  features  are  a  used- 
car  appraisal  line,  a  sports  and  horse 
racing  hot  line,  and  Joyce  Jillson’s 
personalized  horoscope.  Jillson 
speaks  on  romance,  business  and 
luck. 

TMS  does  not  require  capital 
investments,  operational  costs,  or 
elaborate  promotions  said  Timothy  J. 
Brennan,  vice  president  of  Electronic 
Information  Products  at  TMS.  “Typi¬ 
cally,  a  newspaper  makes  40  cents  a 
call  for  the  Jillson  program,  and  news¬ 
papers  receive  between  one  and  four 
calls  a  day  per  each  10,000  subscrib¬ 
ers.” 

New  York-based  United  Media 
enjoyed  great  success  with  SPORTS- 
HOTS,  an  audiotex  tie-in  within  the 
pages  of  some  of  the  country’s  largest 
dailies.  It  developed  fantasy  baseball 
and  football  games  with  a  900  num¬ 
ber.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a  new 
source  of  revenue  for  the  individual 
newspapers,  SPORTSHOTS  added 
an  interactive  aspect  to  the  sports 
pages  and  generated  additional  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  participating  newspa¬ 
pers. 

One  obstacle  for  a  newspaper  con¬ 
sidering  a  pay-per-call  program  is 
blocking,  where  a  business  can  stop 
calls  to  pay-per-call  exchanges  unless 
a  caller  uses  a  credit  card  for  billing 
instead  of  the  telephone  number. 


GET  THE  FAX 
MAKE  THE  BOX!! 

Electronic  newspapers.  Low  over¬ 
head-high  profit!!  Publishers/bwners 
needed  for  top  150  markets.  Profit 
potential  $100,000  plus  yearly!!  We 
train,  sell  your  advertising,  organize 
subscriptions.  Custom  software  com¬ 
pletely  automates  business.  Our  net¬ 
work  provides  all  computer  equip¬ 
ment,  news  and  production  for  your 
daily  fax  newspaper,  many  markets 
still  available. 

We  are  the  leader  in  electronic  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  To  learn  more 
contact  the  FaxNews  Network,  35  So. 
State  3000,  Salt  Lake  City,  (JT  841 1 1 . 
Telephone  800-833-7092. 

HixlVews  IVetworii 


Newspaper  Success  Stories 

This  month  Dow  Jones  Voice  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  one  of  the  earliest 
players  in  audiotex,  began  offering  its 
JournalPhone  line  through  an  800- 
number  where  callers  use  a  credit 
card  to  pay  for  the  service. 

The  oldest  and  simplest  of  the  Dow 
Jones  products  is  Dow  Jones  Market 
Report,  available  for  350  per  call  only 
in  New  York  City.  The  line  covers  the 
stock  and  commodities  markets,  and 
is  updated  17  times  per  day.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  offers  a  syndicated  package 
of  information. 

According  to  Craig  Allsopp,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  Voice  Information 
Services  at  Dow  Jones,  “We’ve  been 
the  first  and  most  enterprising.” 


tomers,  bypassing  traditional  media. 
For  instance,  cable  tv  is  expected  to 
garner  about  41%  more  advertising 
than  newspapers  by  1994.  Declining 
newspaper  readership  makes  interac¬ 
tive  electronic  media  all  the  more 
attractive  as  a  way  of  attracting  new 
readers,  including  the  twenty-some¬ 
thing  crowd. 

However,  the  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  also  would  like  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  services,  reducing  some  of 
the  market  share  for  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies.  RBOCs  are  trying  to  over¬ 
turn  some  court  decisions  that  now 
prohibit  their  creating  and  changing 
information  sent  over  a  telephone  net¬ 
work.  In  1982,  when  the  AT&T  Bell 
System  was  broken  into  seven,  inde¬ 
pendent  regional  holding  companies. 


Declining  newspaper  readership  makes  interactive 
electronic  media  all  the  more  attractive  as  a  way  of 
attracting  new  readers . . . 


DowPhone  began  its  interactive 
service  in  1984  for  the  serious  inves¬ 
tor  who  needed  real-time  stock 
quotes,  business  news  and  market 
analysis  on  thousands  of  companies. 
Subscribers  pay  from  500  to  $1 .50  per 
minute  plus  annual  fees  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  which  generates  six  million  calls 
annually.  Dow  Jones  draws  on  the 
resources  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Barron's,  its  news  service  and  other 
services  for  its  forecasts  and  informa¬ 
tion — charging  between  $300  and 
$3,150  a  month  for  its  package  of 
financial  information  and  between  $9 
and  $95  a  month  for  movie  reviews, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

“This  is  not  an  experiment  for  us,” 
Allsopp  said.  “In  1990  Voice  was  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  parts  of  our 
overall  information  services  busi¬ 
ness.” 

In  terms  of  overall  profitability, 
Newsday's  audiotex  operation  in 
1990  grossed  more  than  $2  million 
from  its  three  audiotex  lines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  James  P.  Garvey,  manager  of 
Electronic  Information  Services  at 
New  York’s  Newsday.  Its  weather 
service  receives  35  million  calls  a  year 
and  Newsday  receives  9.30  per  call 
for  that  976  line.  The  New  Jersey- 
based  Sundial  operations  is  the  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  for  Newsday. 

The  future  appears  bright  for 
audiotex  but  AN  PA  is  warning  news¬ 
papers  about  the  competitive  land¬ 
scape  where  advertisers  are  using 
more  efficient  methods  of  presenting 
a  message  rather  than  the  mass  media 
approach.  In  particular,  advertisers 
are  establishing  direct  links  with  cus¬ 


the  RBOCs  were  considering  agree¬ 
ments  to  lift  these  restrictions. 

RBOCs  are  allowed  to  offer  voice 
and  electronic  mail  services  and  voice 
and  data  gateways  that  provide 
access  to  content  supplied  by  others. 
Some  newspaper  leaders  such  as  for¬ 
mer  Gannett  Chairman  A1  Neuharth 
think  an  arrangement  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  can  work. 

In  a  recent  Advertising  Age  inter¬ 
view,  Neuharth  said,  “My  feeling  has 
always  been  that  those  different 
forms  of  media  complement  each 
other  and  that  they  ought  to  figure  out 
how  to  complement  and  supplement 
each  other  rather  than  fight.” 

Telephone  company  issues  also  are 
disputed  on  the  state  level,  according 
to  ANPA’s  Criner.  She  said  Texas  is 
examining  a  proposal  that  says  976 
numbers  are  automatically  blocked 
unless  consumers  say  that  they  want 
them. 

Newsroom  Must  Buy  In 

Another  hurdle  to  the  success  of 
audiotex  is  the  newsroom. 

“How  these  services  are  intro¬ 
duced  is  important,”  Criner  said  of 
working  with  the  newsroom. 

The  Baltimore  Sun's  Sundial  oper¬ 
ation  originally  encountered  some 
resistance,  particularly  when  results 
from  a  reader  poll  included  a  para¬ 
graph  saying  the  survey  had  no  scien¬ 
tific  basis. 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
won  over  its  newsroom  by  selecting 
former  editor  Chris  Jennewein  to 
champion  the  venture.  “You  have  to 
have  someone  in  news  involved  in 
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Don  Bender 
Asbury  Pork  Press 

audiotex,”  Jennewein  said. 

The  Washington  Post  took  a  similar 
tact  by  recruiting  editor  Sara  Fitzger¬ 
ald  to  be  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
New  Media  Center  for  the  Post. 

“News  was  slow  to  come  around,” 
Don  Bender,  Manager  of  Electronic 
Information  Services  at  Asbury  Park 
Press,  the  third  leading  daily  in  New 
Jersey  with  circulation  of  about 
160,000  subscribers.  The  Pressto 
audiotex  began  in  June  1990. 

A  comic  poll  by  Pressto  logged 
about  3,000  of  nearly  6,000  votes 
against  the  strip  “Annie,”  making 
room  for  a  new  feature,  “Ninja  Tur¬ 
tles,”  said  Bender.  The  newsroom 
realized  that  a  survey  using  a  coupon 
from  the  newspaper  would  have 
generated  a  maximum  of  1,000 
responses.  “We  sextupled  the 
response,”  he  said. 

Asbury’s  Pressto  audiotex,  which 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000 
to  get  up  and  running,  uses  about  800 
of  Perception  Electronic  Publishing 
informational  topics  with  nearly  70% 
of  the  calls  offered  free.  “We’re 
looking  to  break  even  in  1991  and 
make  a  slight  profit  in  1992,”  Bender 
said. 

Once  a  system  is  christened  with  a 
blessing  from  editorial,  the  operation 
can  be  staffed  by  a  small  team.  In  the 
case  of  Sundial,  three  people  work  in 
audiotex;  however,  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot' s  Info-Line  uses  a  six- 
member  staff  that  includes  two  sales¬ 
people  and  two  with  backgrounds  in 
radio. 

Whatever  the  size,  the  operation 
must  tailor  the  services  for  readers  as 
well  as  non-readers.  Henry  “Buzz” 
Wurzer,  Marketing  Development 
Manager  for  the  Hearst  Newspaper 
Group  in  New  York,  urges  newspa¬ 
pers  to  build  targeted  lists  of  custom 
ers  by  monitoring  their  calling  habits 
using  database  marketing.  Areas 
where  a  newspaper  is  weak  but  where 
callers  show  interest  can  be  tapped 
(Continued  on  page  20TC) 
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Your  voice  information  service  has  your 
newspaper’s  reputation  to  uphold.  So  you 
want  information  that’s  as 
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November  Totals 


Total  calls  in  November  -  704,239 
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for  special  publishing  opportunities. 
“What  we  need  to  do  is  forge  a  one- 
to-one  relationship  with  readers  and 
non-readers.” 

Paul  Cohen,  Director  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Marketing  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union  in  Jacksonville,  agrees. 
He  expects  to  start  an  audiotex  proj¬ 
ect  this  quarter.  “This  kind  of  tech¬ 
nology  adds  another  dimension  to  the 
newspaper.” 

As  chairman  of  the  New  Technolo¬ 
gies  Committee  for  International 
Newspaper  Advertisers  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives,  Cohen  has  been 
working  for  the  past  two  years  on 
emerging  technologies.  He  said  the 
services  such  as  audiotex  will  help 
newspapers  identify  readers’  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs  for  use  in  database 
marketing. 

Cohen  likes  Wurzer’s  frequent 
reader  program  that  rewards  faithful 
readers  as  the  airline  companies 
reward  frequent  fliers.  By  providing 
readers  with  a  personal  identification 
number  that  they  can  use  when  using 
audiotex,  newspapers  can  learn  more 
about  their  market,  and  make  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  product. 

Give  Readers  the  Fax 

Fax-delivered  news  is  another  way 
to  interest  consumers  pressed  for 
time  but  interested  in  current  events. 
Considered  the  lowest  risk  of  today’s 


emerging  technologies,  nine  newspa¬ 
pers  in  North  America  are  involved 
with  fax  products.  The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  tried  a  fax  newspaper  in  1 990  but 
stopped  after  about  four  months. 

Tribfax  isn’t  the  only  fax  summary 
of  news  to  stop.  Others  including  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Fax  ceased  publication  after  less 
than  a  year  in  existence  in  1990. 
Although  start-up  costs  are  low,  few 
newspapers  have  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  a  fax  marketing  niche. 

One  of  the  few  players  to  survive  is 
the  Hartford  Courant’s  FaxPaper. 

The  oldest  continuous  published 
newspaper  in  the  nation,  the  Courant 
also  publishes  the  oldest  daily  news 
summary.  It  began  in  April  1989  and 


Dennis  Schain  of  FaxPaper,  said, 
“We’re  satisfied  with  its  perfor¬ 
mance.” 

He  estimates  the  paper  has  about 
2,000  readers  and  most  of  the  news 
concentrates  on  information  of  inter¬ 
est  to  businessmen  in  this  insurance 
center.  FaxPaper  has  succeeded, 
Schain  said,  because  the  newspaper 
hasn’t  added  personnel  or  equipment 
and  focuses  on  local  news. 

Wurzer  thinks  newspapers  should 
consider  providing  discounted  fax 
machines  for  readers.  Using  a  rede¬ 
signed  newspaper  that  provides  news 
summaries,  a  reader  can  scan  a  news¬ 
paper  as  an  index  for  news  and  obtain 
a  more  complete  account  using  a  fac¬ 
simile  machine. 

The  Sun’s  Sundial  operation  is 
using  fax  to  send  readers  fax  on 
demand  regarding  products  and 
charging  advertisers  for  the  service, 
but  the  Sun  has  no  fax  newspaper.  In 
southern  Illinois,  the  Effingham  Daily 
News  has  been  giving  away  its  fax 
newspaper  to  about  125  business 
executives. 

“This  is  a  promotion  for  the 
paper,”  said  Managing  Editor  Tim 
Zgonina.  “Also,  we  wanted  to  edu¬ 
cate  ourselves  and  the  public  about 
new  information  technologies.” 

The  newspaper,  with  a  circulation 
of  13,370,  recently  added  an  audiotex 
service  and  provides  free  information 
with  no  advertising  support.  “We’ve 
been  getting  a  lot  of  attention,”  Zgo¬ 
nina  said  of  the  ambitious  projects  for 
his  small  daily.  “In  fact,  someone 
once  called  and  asked  if  he  could 
receive  the  Japanese  version  of  our 
fax  newspaper.” 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  Gary  Fornia, 
President  of  MediaOne  Companies 
has  been  producing  a  fax  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  22TC) 
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Newspaper^gain  new 
source  of  publishing 
revenues  in  1991. 


As  the  fight  for  share  of  the  media 
dollar  rages,  many  newspapers  have 
discovered  an  attractive  new 
income  source  to  shore  up  the 
bottom  line.  900  service  is  fast 
becoming  not  only  a  new  source  of 
income,  but  an  excellent  source  of 
reader  profiles  and  a  great 
opportunity  to  cut  operating 
expenses. 

Take  an  electronic  position. 

Your  readers  consider  you  “the 
source”  for  current  news  and 
information.  Now,  by  joining  the 
electronic  age  of  instant  commun¬ 
ication,  you  can  be  “the  source“  of 
instant  information  for  your  readers. 
And,  while  you’re  meeting  the  need 
of  the  media-savvy  reader  of  the 
nineties,  you’re  adding  an  exciting 
new  stream  of  revenues  as  well. 


January,  1991  San  Francisco,  California  ★★★  $1.00 


Bottom  line  differences 
between  California  900  and 
national  carriers. 

The  difference  can  be  dramatic 
in  terms  of  net  revenues.  A 
900  program  generating  4000 
calls  per  month,  averaging  2 
minutes  per  call,  at  $1.50  per 
minute,  can  net  you  over 
$43,000  in  10  months.  One 
national  carrier  would  net  you 
only  $12,000 — a  difference  of 
$31.000. 


Call  NOW... 

and  add  another  column  to 
your  profit  picture  in  1991. 

Northern  California,  call 
(415)  545-9150. 

Southern  California,  call 
(213)  975-0441. 


Here  are  two  examples  of  current 
applications  of  fellow  publishers: 
A  weekly  which  had  never  run 
personals  before  started  a  900 
program.  It’s  now  generating  up 
to  $5,000  in  telephone  revenues 
from  a  base  of  250  personal  ads 
per  week. 

A  Southern  California  newspaper 
added  a  Phone  Match  department 
to  its  classifieds,  ojfering  the  first 
15  words  free.  In  months,  the 
paper  had  400  ads  per  week,  with 
$10,000  weekly  gross  revenue. 

If  you  publish  a  newspaper  in 
California,  talk  to  us! 

•  Pacific  Bell  understands 
your  business  and  your 
challenges. 

•  We‘ve  helped  many  news¬ 
papers  with  900  solutions. 


A  PACIFIC  TELESIS  COMPANY  /  /  /  If  f  A 


pacificQbell« 

Information  SorvicM 


CALL: 


information  from  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  The  news  service  will  cost  a 
newspaper  about  $1,000  per  month, 
he  said,  and  display  cost  about  $50  per 
day  for  a  two-and-a-half-inch  ad  on  a 
three-column,  legal  page  format.  The 
paper  also  takes  classifieds,  which 
cost  about  $5  to  $10  per  day,  all 
geared  to  businesses. 


and  wants  to  scan  the  headlines.” 

Sprint  Gateways,  a  unit  of  US 
Sprint,  recently  launched  a  newspa¬ 
per  fax  service.  Each  subscribing 
newspaper  receives  its  own  distinct 
900  telephone  number.  Through  this 
number  (promoted  within  the  daily 
newspaper),  readers  can  request  an 
hourly  update  of  either  the  front  page. 


New  Age 

(Continued  from  page  20TC) 


since  October  1990.  Each  weekday, 
Fornia’s  FaxNews  Network  Daily 
Summary  goes  to  2,000  fax  machines 
with  world  and  national  news,  state 
news,  business  news,  an  around-town 
column,  and  a  ski  report. 

“We  cut  through  the  clutter,”  For- 
nia  said,  adding  that  his  readers, 
mainly  business  people,  are  too  busy 
to  wade  through  a  daily  newspaper. 
The  paper  costs  $3  per  week  and  uses 


Areas  where  a  newspaper  is  weak  but  where  callers 
show  Interest  can  be  tapped  for  special  publishing 
opportunities. 


Fornia  estimates  that  he  has  spent 
nearly  $  100,000  preparing  for  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  procedures  to  transmit  his 
newspaper.  The  newspaper  was 
profitable  from  the  first  day,  he  said. 
His  editor,  Lance  Gurwell,  also 
Bureau  Manager  of  UPI’s  Utah 
office,  said  the  approach  works 
because  the  subscription  fees  are  low, 
unlike  the  $500  per  year  some  opera¬ 
tions  charge,  and  the  system  runs 
with  off-the-shelf  equipment. 

One  drawback  is  the  story  length. 
“It’s  a  lot  like  broadcasting,”  Gur¬ 
well  said,  but  a  fax  newspaper  is  not 
for  in-depth  information.  It’s  for  the 
person  who  wants  a  market  report 


sports  page  or  business  page.  Each 
fax  page  will  be  personalized  with  the 
newspaper’s  masthead  and  local 
advertising  or  promotional  copy. 

J.  Nick  Sample,  Director  of  Sprint 
FAX  says,  “Newspapers  now  have 
the  ability  to  perpetuate  their  print 
franchise  in  their  market  24  hours  a 
day.”  In  addition  to  obvious  reader 
service  benefits,  newspapers  would 
share  revenue  with  Sprint  and  have 
the  ability  to  sell  space  into  these  fax 
products.  Newspapers  would  retain 
all  advertising  revenues  and  could 
determine  the  charge  for  the  900  call. 

The  editorial  side  of  the  products 
will  be  managed  by  Global  Informa- 
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tion  Corporation,  an  international 
data  carrier.  Global  has  acquired 
exclusive  fax  distribution  rights  to 
more  than  a  dozen  wire  services 
including  UPI,  AFP  and  Tass. 

Mixed  Success  with  Videotex 

W.  Russell  Neuman,  director  of  the 
communications  research  group  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo¬ 
gy’s  Media  Lab,  recommended  in  an 
Advertising  Age  interview  that  news¬ 
papers  dabble  in  fax  and  audiotex  but 
avoid  videotex. 

Fax  machines  have  been  around  for 
decades  but  a  popular  use  of  this  tech¬ 
nology  is  only  recent,  and  some  cri¬ 
tics  worry  it  may  go  the  way  early 
trials  with  videotex  went  in  the  late 
1970s  when  researchers  expected  per¬ 
sonal  computers  to  be  in  80%  of 
homes  by  the  1980s. 

The  use  of  videotex,  interactive, 
electronic  publishing  of  news,  mes¬ 
sages  and  other  information,  had 
mixed  results  for  Knight-Ridder  and 
Times-Mirror.  However,  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram's  StarText, 
launched  in  the  mid-1980s,  continues 
to  offer  news  as  well  as  airline  sched¬ 
ules,  home  banking  and  access  to 
Grolier’s  encyclopedia.  This  system 
has  beaten  the  odds  and  is  making 
money. 

Knight-Ridder  launched  Viewtron, 
the  nation’s  first  commercial  videotex 
venture  in  the  late  ’70s  but  scrapped  it 
in  1986.  However,  Knight-Ridder 
went  on  to  create  an  electronic 
morgue  for  newsroom  and  library 
users  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News. 

“In  1980  the  Inquirer  was  the  first 
newspaper  to  automate  the  library  to 
work  successfully,”  said  Joseph 
Dimarino,  Vice  President  of  Sales  at 
Vu/Text,  a  later  Knight-Ridder  ven¬ 
ture.  “The  Boston  Globe  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  wound  up  on  our  sys¬ 
tem.”  Vu/Text  is  considered  the 
country’s  most  frequently  used  news¬ 
paper  database.  Most  files  are  avail¬ 
able  within  24  to  48  hours  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  system  now  offers  75  U.S. 
daily  newspapers. 

The  system  also  includes  Profile,  a 
British-based  service  by  London’s 
Financial  Times  through  which  inter¬ 
national  news  and  other  information 
is  made  available  and  QL,  a  Canadian 
information  retrieval  service.  The 
regular  Vu/Text  online  service  costs 
include  a  one-time  $50  sign-up  fee  for 
which  the  subscriber  receives  as 
many  passwords  as  needed,  a  data¬ 
base  guidebook,  and  newsletter,  pub¬ 
lished  every  other  month. 

Computer  users  can  tap  this  system 
and  other  databases,  creating  a  mar¬ 
ket  among  libraries,  law  firms,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  the  media,  busi¬ 


nesses  and  other  information  provid¬ 
ers.  Personal  computer  users  use  key¬ 
words  to  conduct  a  search  through  an 
index,  summary  or  full  text  online  to 
an  information  source.  Subscribers 
usually  pay  a  flat  fee  plus  an  hourly 
rate. 

Today  about  24%  of  homes  in  the 
United  States  are  equipped  with  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  6%  have  mod¬ 
ems.  Roughly  1%  of  the  population  is 
availing  itself  of  videotex,  but  Wurzer 
expects  the  personal  home  computer 
rage  to  hit — eventually. 


“Newspapers  now 
have  the  ability  to 
perpetuate  their  print 
franchise  in  their  market 
24  hours  a  day.” 


Results  for  consumers  can  be  dra¬ 
matic. 

In  Yukon,  Okla.,  a  private  investi¬ 
gator  helped  Teresa  L.  Moore  find  her 
long-lost  father  Harry  L.  Williams  by 
searching  information  using  Data- 
Times  videotex. 

“I’ve  used  DataTimes  quite  often, 
almost  daily,”  said  Richard  Kerner  of 


K-MAR  Legal  Investigations. 

DataTimes  in  Oklahoma,  with  a 
collection  of  640  periodicals,  many  of 
which  keep  archives,  helped  Kerner 
conduct  his  investigation  using  word 
searches.  The  information  about  Wil¬ 
liams’s  home  was  revealed  in  an  obi¬ 
tuary  of  a  relative. 

“When  the  father  learned  of  his 
daughter’s  whereabouts,  he  started 
crying  and  said  he  had  been  looking 
for  her  for  36  years,”  Kerner  said, 
explaining  the  two  had  never  met 
because  Williams  met  Moore’s 
mother  overseas  during  World  War 
II. 

A  more  typical  use  of  videotex  is  to 
message  others  either  directly  as  a 
person  might  do  with  a  telephone  call 
or  through  an  electronic  bulletin 
board  that  many  users  can  read  at  the 
same  time. 

“I  have  a  friend  who  is  teaching  me 
computer  programs  by  messages,” 
said  Stan  Smith,  a  building  materials 
manager  in  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  “It’s 
kind  of  a  novelty.” 

Although  Smith,  who  pays  $12  per 
hour  to  use  CompuServe,  could 
receive  the  same  information  over  the 
telephone,  the  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
puter  is  the  storage  of  text,  a  feature 
(Continued  on  page  24TC) 
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of  which  businesses  make  maximum 
use. 

Electronic  bulletin  boards  or  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  use  computers,  telephone 
modems  and  communications  soft¬ 
ware  to  send  and  receive  messages. 
User  groups  span  the  spectrum  from 
followers  of  the  Grateful  Dead  band 
to  cooks,  wine  lovers  and  neo-Nazi 
e.xtremists. 

CompuServe,  a  nationwide  elec¬ 
tronic  conference  and  information 
service,  has  550,000  members  and  is 
growing  by  8,000  users  each  month. 
Prodigy  Services  Company,  as  joint 
venture  between  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corp.  and  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Company,  has  grown  from 
160,000  subscribers  last  October  to 
about  465,000  members. 

Since  1984,  the  $600  million  Pro¬ 
digy  has  been  developing  its  system 
for  ordinary  users.  Recently,  IBM 
gave  away  a  90-day  subscription  to 
Prodigy  with  every  PS/1  sale.  Users 
can  use  the  service  to  shop,  obtain 
advice,  play  games,  book  travel 
arrangements  and  search  periodicals 
and  other  sources.  Advertisers  such 
as  bank  credit  cards  can  display  mes¬ 
sages  at  the  bottom  of  the  computer 
screen. 

Only  France’s  government-owned 
Teletel  system  has  had  more  success 
attracting  users  to  consumer-related 
services.  At  $9.95  per  month  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  no  charge  per  minute. 
Prodigy,  however,  has  not  earned  a 
profit.  The  system  also  requires  users 
to  obtain  a  start-up  kit. 

Prodigy  promoters  hope  its  800  dif¬ 
ferent  editorial  services  will  attract 
upscale  users  who  despise  wasting 
time.  A  byproduct.  Prodigy  officials 
say,  is  an  environmental  benefit. 
“Ninety-five  percent  of  all  transac¬ 
tions  that  could  be  performed  using  a 
computer  are  still  done  on  paper,”  a 
prodigy  news  release  says.  It  goes  on 
to  say  that  only  water  is  used  more 
frequently  than  paper. 


A  newspaper  database  in  use  at 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press. 

U.S.  online  information  industry, 
according  to  Allen  Paschal,  Data- 
Times  president.  In  July  1990,  Data- 
Times  joined  Dow  Jones  Information 
Services,  one  of  the  largest  providers 
of  financial  information  services,  to 
allow  users  to  search  both  DataTimes 
and  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval. 

Paschal  said  this  move  will  help  his 
company  compete  in  the  business-to- 
business  information  search.  A  few 


received  142  hours  of  use  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1990,  with  an  average  use  of  30 
minutes  per  subscriber  that  month. 
Most  were  interested  in  the  classified 
advertisements. 

Among  the  users  are  Dr.  John 
Muller,  a  self-proclaimed  news 
junkie,  who  occasionally  uses  the 
classified  ads  to  help  some  of  his 
Transition  Systems  executive  assess¬ 
ment  clients  to  find  jobs.  He  also 
saves  an  electronic  version  of  each 
day’s  paper  for  later  retrieval. 

“Sometimes  someone  mentions  an 
article  that  I  haven’t  read,”  he  said. 
“Instead  of  keeping  a  10-foot-high 
stack  of  newspapers,  I  can  refer  to 
that  article  using  a  text  search.” 

In  late  1990  GEnie,  online  in  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md.,  part  of  GE  Information 
Services  Co.,  lowered  its  monthly  fee 
to  $4.95  per  month  for  unlimited 
use  during  after-hours  and  on 
weekends  and  holidays.  The  service 
charges  no  annual  fee. 

Barbara  Quint,  editor  of  the  1,200- 
subscriber  DataBase  Searcher,  says 
publishers  should  consider  a  GEnie  or 
similar  type  service.  “It  has  the 
potential  of  establishing  a  fit  for  an 


Since  newsprint  is  a  dominant  expense  in 
pubiishing,  the  idea  of  electronic  publishing  is  finding 
a  warm  reception  among  the  conservation  minded. 


years  ago,  Knight-Ridder’s  Dialog, 
the  oldest  online  service  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  joined  Vu/Text,  to  provide  an 
expanded  service  but  it  is  still  geared 
to  professional  library  searches.  The 
Dayton,  Ohio-based  Mead  Data’s 
Nexis  targets  the  media  market  and 
its  Lexis  is  used  by  the  legal  commu¬ 
nity  for  its  searches. 

At  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion,  250  subscribers  are  paying  $6.95 
per  month  for  unlimited  use  of  Access 
Atlanta,  the  newspaper’s  business 
news  section,  stock  market  listings, 
classifieds,  movie  reviews  and 
Weekend  leisure  guide  listings.  Read¬ 
ers  can  write  letters  to  the  editor,  post 


“Newspapers  now  have  the  ability  to  perpetuate 
their  print  franchise  in  their  market  24  hours  a  day.” 


Since  newsprint  is  a  dominant 
expense  in  publishing,  the  idea  of 
electronic  publishing  is  finding  a 
warm  reception  among  the  conserva¬ 
tion-minded. 

DataTimes  is  the  nation’s  fastest 
growing  network  in  this  $4.6  billion 


opinions  in  a  public  forum  and  mes¬ 
sage  other  users.  Premium  services 
such  as  Associated  Press  wire  stories 
and  the  Journal-Constitution  newspa¬ 
per  library  also  can  be  read. 

Chris  Jennewein  who  oversees  the 
operation  said  Access  Atlanta 


electronic  shipping  and  handling 
fee.” 

The  flat  fee  will  help  attract  cus¬ 
tomers  for  a  publishing  product  and 
the  product  will  help  attract  custom¬ 
ers  to  GEnie. 

Services  such  as  Infonet  of  Tele¬ 
base  Systems  Inc.  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
can  be  used  to  access  other  gateways 
to  other  search  services,  making  the 
possibility  of  information  showing  up 
anywhere  very  possible.  “The  old 
joke  is.  Do  you  know  where  your  data 
is  tonight?”  Quint  says.  To  stay  com¬ 
petitive,  newspapers  must  devise  new 
ways  of  reusing  the  information  they 
collect. 

The  next  step.  Quint  feels,  is  to 
merge  the  technologies  to  provide  a 
reader  with  a  customized  news  prod¬ 
uct.  “The  real  money  is  in  the  users. 
Nexis  proved  it  by  reaching  lawyers 
and  Dow  Jones  by  reaching  financial 
people.” 

She  suggests  that  newspapers  and 
others  such  as  online  services  con¬ 
sider  flexible  pricing  for  services  and 
plan  on  offering  readers  a  customized 
newspaper  that  gives  them  the  best  of 
200  newspapers.  “Readers  would  like 
to  have  a  newspaper  that  they  edit.” 
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not  just  be  waiting  passively  for 
retrieval.  For  relatively  little  cost,  the 
corporation  could  “publish  or  pro¬ 
duce  its  own  daily  “newspaper”  of 
industry  or  market  news,  either  dis¬ 
tributed  via  facsimile  or  direct  to  the 
PC  screen  of  executives  worldwide. 

Newspaper  publishers  thus  will 
face  a  new  form  of  competitor,  one 
able  to  take,  say,  the  same  AP  or 
Reuters  wire  feed  and  process  it 
directly,  bypassing  the  gatekeeping 
role  of  newsrooms. 

Another  aspect  of  technology 
offers  publishers  a  chance  to  expand 
their  downstream  customers.  Almost 
all  larger  newspapers  are  available 


now  to  online  literates  through  one  or 
more  of  the  blossoming  information 
network  services  such  as  Dialog,  Vu/ 
Text  or  DataTimes.  That  can  mean 
both  a  larger  potential  audience,  not 
limited  by  traditional  geographical 
limitations,  as  well  as  a  longer  shelf 
life  for  newspaper  content. 


Just  how  we  define  the 
news  industry  may  itseif 
be  in  for  reappraisai. 


So  far  it  has  been  mostly  the  major 
newspapers  that  have  enjoyed  full 
potential  of  computerization.  Now 
smaller  papers  are  set  to  reap  some  of 
the  same  benefits,  as  ever-more  inex¬ 
pensive  tools  are  brought  to  the  mar¬ 


ketplace.  Oklahoma  City-based  Data¬ 
Times,  for  example,  recently 
unveiled  its  “PC  DataTimes”  library 
system,  through  which  a  small  news¬ 
paper  or  trade  magazine  publisher  can 
set  up  a  complete  electronic  archive 
on  a  stand-alone  or  networked  PC. 

Those  publishers,  in  turn,  soon  will 
have  the  ability  to  market  their  con¬ 
tent  to  any  one  of  the  numerous  online 
services  battling  to  sign  new  informa¬ 
tion  providers. 

So  just  as  the  omnipresent  terminal 
has  replaced  the  typewriter  in  news¬ 
rooms,  so  too  may  traditional  news¬ 
paper  distribution  be  altered  by  the 
new  technologies.  This  does  not  por¬ 
tend  the  end  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
as  some  may  believe.  It  just  means 
that  our  journey  into  the  Information 
Age  has  barely  begun,  and  for  those  of 
us  in  the  information  business,  it  is 
going  to  be  an  exciting  ride. 


It's  Sunday  and  this  Personnel  Manager 
is  screening  replies  to  her  Employment  Ad  in  your  paper 

RIGHT  NOW! 

Imagine  offering  a  service  to  your  recruitment  advertisers  which  enables  appi  icants  to  respond  to  a  newspaper  ad  24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week.  Your  advertisers  can  meet  dozens  of  job  applicants  one  by  one.  They  could  sit  back  and  listen  to  an 
applicant's  work  history  .  .  .  in  their  own  words.  Your  advertisers  can  do  all  that  in  just  minutes  right  over  the  telephone. 

At  any  time,  from  anywhere.  It's  possible  now  with  Talking  Classifieds,  because  we  just  reinvented  the  telephone  for 
newspaper  recruitment  advertising. 

The  future  of  Classified  Advertising  is  here  without  the  capital  expense. 

Now  imagine  having  this  enhanced  "add  on"  service  and  new  revenue 
center  without  any  capital  expense  to  your  company.  In  addition  to  offering  a 
valuable  new  service  to  your  advertisers,  you  will  have  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  market  you  serve. 

We  provide  all  the  hardware  (on  your  premises),  software  and  maintenance 
for  the  Talking  Classifieds  recruitment  system. 

In  addition  to  our  recruitment  system,  we  have  developed  voice  response 
products  for  the  following  classified  advertising  categories; 

•  Personals  •  Business  Opportunity 
•  Real  Estate  &  Auto  (Private  Party)  •  FAX  on-demand 

We  commission  your  newspaper  up  to  50%  for  advertisements  using  the 
"Talking  Classified"  System,  you  can  choose  your  own  trade  name  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  the  service  to  advertisers.  As  an  example.  The 
Baltimore  Sun  is  calling  the  service  "Sun  Line". 

Our  system  starts  where  other  voice  systems  stop. 

Don't  let  anyone  in  the  voice  response  business  double  talk  you.  You  cannot 
operate  a  successful  or  profitable  classified  voice  response  business  with  less 
than  100  hours  of  voice  memory  storage.  A  typical  voice  mail  or  voice 
response  system  has  less  than  30  hours  of  memory  and  costs  up  to  $1 50,000. 

Talking  Classifieds  systems  start  with  a  minimum  of  100  hours  and  are 
expandable  to  860  hours  of  memory.  But  don't  worry  about  being  able  to 
afford  our  system  because  we  don't  ask  you  to  buy  it. 

To  learn  more  on  how  Talking 
Classifieds  can  help  you  increase  C 
your  classified  ad  linage  and  ^ 

bottom  line  call  Joe  Randazza  at 

(21 2)230-3330  or  write  _ 11^  =  =  =  J 

885  Third  Avenue,  Suite  330,  Talkina  Classifieds 
New  York,  NY  10022  laiKing  i.iassiTieqs 
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$50,000... 

not  bad  for 
a  night  job 

At  night,  on  weekends  or  24-hours 
a  day,  Ads-On-Call  is  ready  to  take 
classified  ads,  play  talking  ads,  and 
present  sports,  entertainment,  or 
weather  reports.  It  installs  in  your 
computer  and  connects  to  your  tele¬ 
phone.  With  $1,995  invest  in 
Ads-On-Call  you  could  easily  sell 
$50,000  more  advertising  in  1991. 

Classified  Ads 

You’ll  get  more  classified  ads 
because  customers  can  call  24-hours. 
They  don’t  have  to  wait  until 
Monday  or  call  from  work.  They 
won’t  say,  “Gee,  I  forgot  to  call.’’ 

Even  at  midnight  Ads-On-  Call 
explains  your  rates  and  takes  their 
ads.  Callers  enter  their  classification, 
frequency,  payment  method  and  pick 
from  options  like  bold  print,  a  star 
or  a  box  around  their  ad.  You  can 
customize  it  to  meet  your  needs. 

Talking  Ads 

Make  thousands  of  dollars  selling 
talking  ads  to  your  display  and 
classified  customers.  They  can  call 
and  update  their  talking  ad  any  time. 
Readers  can  hear  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  by  calling  the  talking  ads. 

Display  Ads 

Sell  more  display  advertising  by 
offering  info-lines.  Set  up  info-lines 
for  restaurants,  car  dealers,  lawyers, 
real  estate  agents,  ski  resorts,  and 
lock  them  into  long  term  display  ad 
contracts.  We’ll  show  you  how. 

Single  line  system  for  only  $1,995. 
Add  more  lines  as  you  need  them. 

Call  608-273-4910 
to  try  Ads-On-Call" 

(Call  24-hours  a  day.  You’ll  be  talking 
to  Ads-On-Call  not  a  salesperson.) 


,  The- 
|(  ompiiter 
( I  roup 


14  Ellis  Potter  Ct. 
Madison,  Wl  53711 
800-356-9021 
608-273-1803 


Talking  papers 

(Continued  from  page  4TC) 

calls  when  voice  services  are  intro¬ 
duced.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  the 
volume  drops  off  and  keep  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  levels  steady. 

9.  To  gain  multimedia  support,  a 
newspaper  may  wish  to  form  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  another  local  media 
company.  Media  partners  are  easy  to 
get  but  hard  to  motivate  over  time. 
Accordingly,  it  is  critical  to  get  a  good 
partner  and  keep  them  interested. 
Probably  the  best  media  partner  is  the 
leading  tv  station  in  a  market.  The 
agreement  with  them  must  provide 
incentives  to  keep  them  active. 

10.  Advertisers  will  be  wary  about 
participating  at  first.  They  do  not 
readily  understand  the  concept,  they 
are  unsure  about  losing  direct  contact 
with  the  consumer,  and  results  are 
difficult  to  measure.  Overall,  voice 
services  may  be  seen  as  a  hassle  to 
some  advertisers  because  life  is 
already  complex.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  newspapers  make  it 
easy  for  an  advertiser  to  participate. 

11.  To  keep  advertisers,  prove  to 
them  that  you  are  in  the  voice  infor¬ 
mation  services  business  to  stay. 
Accordingly,  after  an  initial  test 
period,  a  big  rollout  will  enhance  a 
paper’s  presence  and  demonstrate 
commitment  to  the  business. 

12.  In  general,  it  is  not  a  good  idea 
to  use  your  regular  sales  force  to  sell 
voice  services  because  they  are 
already  overworked  and  not  trained 
in  this  type  of  sale.  However,  they 
should  be  encouraged  and  compen¬ 
sated  for  generating  leads.  Use  a 
separate  sales  team  that  is  properly 
trained  and  given  incentive.  Sales 
efforts  must  be  targeted  toward  the 
most  likely  advertisers. 

13.  Once  you  have  decided  to  offer 
audiotex,  hire  people  experienced  in 
offering  voice  services.  It  is  much  less 
expensive  to  buy  their  expertise  than 
it  is  to  make  the  same  mistakes  the 
experienced  people  have  already 
made. 

14.  Be  open  to  new  ideas.  There  are 
no  simple  solutions  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  voice  services  in  newspapers 
or  everyone  would  already  be  using 
them,  meeting  their  objectives,  and 
making  a  great  deal  of  money. 

15.  The  equipment  selected  is  criti¬ 
cal.  Make  sure  that  the  hardware  and 
software  is  of  the  highest  quality,  so  it 
is  important  to  talk  to  several  current 
customers  of  the  equipment  vendor. 
Since  equipment  vendors  sometimes 
exaggerate  the  capabilities  of  their 
systems,  claims  must  be  carefully 

I  checked  out.  Some  of  the  important 


elements  to  check  are  after-sales  ser¬ 
vice  and  support,  high-quality  audio 
programming,  and  a  record  of  virtu¬ 
ally  no  downtime.  A  newspaper 
should  consider  leasing  as  well  as 
buying  or  using  a  service  bureau 
instead  of  either  of  the  previously 
described  procedures. 

16.  Do  not  build  a  church  for  Easter 
Sunday.  Similarly,  do  not  buy  equip¬ 
ment  to  handle  call  volume  when  a 
blizzard  hits.  Nobody  has  gone  out  of 
business  because  of  busy  signals. 

17.  Talking  ads  can  be  a  powerful 
enhancement  to  the  paper,  but  parti¬ 
cipating  advertisers  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  importance  of  updating 
the  information.  An  advertiser  should 
not  participate  in  talking  ads  if  the  ad 
will  not  be  kept  current  because  an 
untimely  or  inaccurate  ad  will  hurt 
rather  than  help  an  advertiser. 

18.  Never  sell  advertisers  on  call 
count  because  no  one  knows  what  a 
good  call  count  is.  If  a  call  count  is 
high,  but  an  advertiser  does  not 
believe  that  callers  are  patronizing  his 
business,  he  is  unhappy.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  call  count  is  below  what  he 
thinks  it  should  be,  then  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  also  unhappy.  It  is  a  lose-lose 
situation. 

19.  It  is  easier  to  sell  an  advertiser 
on  participating  once  than  it  is  to  get 
the  advertiser  to  renew.  That  is 
because  an  advertiser  may  be  willing 
to  try  something  once  but,  after  hav¬ 
ing  tried  it,  he  can  measure  the  results 
in  his  own  mind.  Never  overpromise 
results. 

20.  The  report  delivered  to  the 
ASNE  in  April  of  1990  said  that  the 
biggest  challenge  for  small  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  ’90s  is  to  maintain  and 
nurture  their  valuable  franchises.  A 
“fundamental  conclusion”  was  that 
readers  want  practical  and  useful 
information  that  helps  them  lead  their 
lives.  Similarly,  voice  information 
services  enhance  how  a  newspaper 
can  provide  tips  and  advice  24  hours  a 
day.  Another  conclusion  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  “want  the  scores  and  results  of  the 
competitions  in  which  they  and  their 
families  are  involved.” 

The  winners  in  voice  information 
services  will  be  those  newspaper 
companies  which  determine  their 
objectives,  understand  the  market¬ 
place,  and  develop  a  strategy  based 
on  that  knowledge.  They  will  not  try 
to  go  it  alone.  Rather,  they  will  hire 
people  who  know  what  works  and 
what  does  not  so  they  do  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  others  have  made.  They 
will  not  look  at  everyone  as  competi¬ 
tors  but,  rather,  work  with  partners 
and  develop  alliances  to  meet  their 
objectives.  They  will  put  someone 
clearly  in  charge,  support  that  person 
and  ascribe  responsibility. 
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/  DiniiOQ  OnDisc™% 


COMPACT 


If  you  don’t  have  your  story  straight,  you 
probably  don’t  have  a  story. 

Which  is  why  background  information  has 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  absolutely 
essential.  Unfortunately,  the  demands  of  today’s 
news  business  and  the  limitations  of  microfilm 
have  made  thorough  research  difficult  to  achieve. 

But  now  that’s  all  changing. 

As  the  first  realistic  alternative  to  microfilm. 
Dialog  OnDisc™  Newspapers  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  to  provide  the  fastest,  easiest  and  most 


affordable  method  of  searching  the  full  text  of 
leading  newspapers  for  virtually  any  sup¬ 
porting  fact  you  need. 

With  Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers, 
everyone  in  your  newsroom  can  find 
those  facts  in  seconds.  Without 
ever  wasting  valuable  time  going 
through  spool  after  spool  of 
microfilm. 

For  example,  an  entire  year 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times— 
including  every  news  story,- 
ffeature  and  editorial  from  several 
aily  editions— comprises  just 
two  compact  discs. 

Yet  that’s  only  the  beginning. 

In  the  coming  months.  Dialog 
OnDisc  Newspapers  will  expand  to 
include  many  of  the  most  respected  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country;  Knight- Kidder’s 
Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  San  Jose 
Mercury-News  will 
be  available  in  the 
Fall  of  1990.  And  all 
you  need  to  access  this  information  is  a  personal 
computer  and  a  CD-ROM  reader. 

So  call  800-3-  DIALOG  and  find  out  how  to 
subscribe  to  Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers. 
Simply  stated,  it  runs  circles  around  microfilm. 

DlflU»QNDISC 

NEWSPAPERS 


Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers  delivers 
efficiency,  simplicity  and  annual  cost 
savings  of  25%  and  more  over  microfilm. 


Dialog  Information  Services  is  a  Knight  Rjdder  Company.  Oi  C  1990  Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc.  3460  Hillview  Avenue, 

Palo  Alto,  CA  94304.  All  rights  reserved.  Dialog  is  a  servicemark  and  DIALOG  OnDisc  is  a  trademark  of  Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc.,  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
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can  charge  ratepayers — indirectly,  if 
not  directly — and  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  can  charge  taxpayers,  but  news¬ 
papers  have  to  survive  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  marketplace.  As  yet,  there  is  no 
generally  accepted  model  of  what  a 
profitable  audiotex  or  videotex  opera¬ 
tion  should  be. 

The  latest  survey  by  the  ANPA 
showed  only  three  newspapers  with 
profitable  audiotex  operations  and,  in 
the  area  of  videotex,  the  Ft.  Worth 
Star-Telegram’s  StarText  has  long 
been  the  only  profitable  videotex  ser¬ 
vice  offered  by  a  daily  newspaper. 

One  promising  development  for 
future  profitability  is  the  addition  of 
database  marketing  techniques  to 
audiotex  and  videotex.  Instead  of 
simply  delivering  information  and 
advertising  messages,  these  technolo¬ 
gies  can  be  used  to  generate  customer 
lists  for  advertisers  or  to  spearhead 
exciting  promotions. 

For  example,  last  month  the 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  created 
an  audiotex  contest  tied  to  the  college 
football  bowl  games.  “Football  For¬ 
tune”  was  sponsored  by  Pizza  Hut, 


Voice  Information  Services  Inc. 
Videotex  Manager  Beth  Tenenbaum 
updates  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  classified  ads 
on  ACCESS  ATLANTA 

which  purchased  four  pages  of  ROP 
with  spot  color  to  promote  the  con¬ 
test.  Nearly  27,000  entries  were  tele¬ 
phoned  during  the  two-week  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  important  point  here  was  that  a 


new  technology  was  used  to  support 
the  newspaper’s  basic  business,  full- 
run  advertising.  “The  audiotex  tech¬ 
nology  used  in  our  Pizza  Hut  contest 
was  instrumental  in  making  the  sale 
and  in  making  the  promotion  fun  for 
the  reader  and  effective  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser,”  said  John  Williams,  marketing 
director  of  the  Journal-Constitution. 

Still,  despite  technical  success  and 
audience  acceptance,  newspapers 
have  not  found  a  successful  market¬ 
ing  strategy  for  audiotex  and  vid¬ 
eotex.  Peter  Winter,  vice  president  of 
marketing  technology  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,  cautions 
newspapers  against  getting  carried 
away  in  the  excitement  of  new  tech¬ 
nology.  He  recommends  a  focus  on 
products  that  provide  “added  value 
to  your  core  business”  with  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  profitability  may 
be  elusive. 

“You’re  not  in  new  business,  new 
media  or  new  technology,”  he 
explained.  “It’s  just  a  new  way  to 
support  the  business  you  know  and 
love.” 

Newspapers  should  not  worry 
about  lagging  in  some  technological 
race.  The  issue  at  hand  is  how  to 
better  use  all  the  communications  and 
marketing  tools  available  to  remain 
the  primary  advertising  and  informa¬ 
tion  medium  in  the  United  States. 


YOU  NEED  TO  CONSIDER 


900  NUMBER  PROGRAMS 


From  a  handful  to  hundreds  in  one  year,  newspapers  are  utilizing  audiotext  to  expand  their  role  in  the 
marketplace.  Tribune  Media  Services  is  a  leader  in  providing  high-quality  programs  and  services  for 
editorial,  advertising  and  circulation  applications.  Our  products  generate  reader  involvement  and 
revenue  without  capital  investment,  increased  overhead  or  long-term  commitments.  Call  or  write  for 
our  catalog  of  products  and  program  details. 


•  Joyce  Jillson  Personal  Horoscope 

•  Sports  and  Horse  Racing  Hot  Line 

•  Lottery  Hot  Line 

•  Movie  and  Video  Reviews 

•  Crossword  Answer  Line 

•  Circulation  Promotion  Programs 


Linda  Estrella  Personalized  Spanish  Horoscope 

Soap  Opera  Reviews 

The  Weather  System 

Dow  Jones  QuickCall 

Used  Auto  Appraisal 

Local  or  National  Voice  Resume  and  Personal  Programs 


Tribune  Media  Services  •  64  East  Concord  Street  •  Orlando,  Florida  32801-1392 

Contact  your  TMS  sales  representative  or  Tim  Brennan,  Vice  President,  or 

Barbara  Abramson,  Audiotext  Products  and  Service  Manager,  Electronic  Information  Products 


TELE-MEDIA  8OO/322-3O68  •  in  Horida:  407/839-5600 
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10  Steps 
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services,  and  most  publications  have 
staff  members  who  are  well  versed  in 
such  promotional  activities.  Ads  can 
be  created  to  fill  unsold  advertising 
space;  statements  stuffers  can  be 
included  with  regular  billing  state¬ 
ments. 

8.  When  is  the  best  time  to  start? 

Considering  the  current  window  of 
opportunity,  the  sooner  the  better. 
Potential  pay-per-call  customers  are 
demonstrating  their  interest  in  and 
willingness  to  pay  for  900  services, 
and  many  of  these  people  are  your 
readers.  With  the  rapid  proliferation 


need  only  to  generate  enough  revenue 
to  offset  the  cost  of  promotion. 

Your  income  is  based  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  generated  (or  “minutes”) 
times  your  portion  of  the  net  consum¬ 
er  cost.  Assuming  the  average  call  is 
priced  at  95  cents  per  minute,  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  earn  30  to  35%  of 
the  revenue. 

With  well-thought-out  promotion 
campaigns,  these  programs  can  result 
in  response  rates  that  generate  a  very 
substantial  return  on  investment  and 
greatly  enhance  your  overall  bottom 
line. 

10.  What  are  the  steps  to  action? 

They  are  really  very  easy,  particu¬ 
larly  if  you  can  locate  a  service  bureau 
with  strong  technical  and  marketing 
expertise.  This  will  allow  you  to  enter 
the  900  business  with  no  headaches 


With  well  thought  out  promotion  campaigns,  these 
programs  can  result  in  response  rates  that  generate  a 
very  substantial  return  on  investment . . . 

of  900  programs,  if  you  do  not  supply 
their  needs,  you  can  be  sure  some  one 
else  will. 

9.  Can  we  really  make  money  on  this 
service? 

Absolutely.  If  you  choose  a  top- 
quality  service  bureau  to  provide  the 
information  and  900  technical  ser¬ 
vices,  you  eliminate  capital  invest¬ 
ment  and  amortized  acquisition  costs. 
With  no  real  cost  of  goods  sold,  you 

and  little  if  any  up-front  cost.  Look 
for  one  that  can  provide  a  variety  of 
programs  and  is  flexible  enough  to 
tailor  solutions  that  fit  your  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Once  you  have  found  a  vendor  who 
can  manage  the  telephone  activity 
from  A  to  Z,  you  can  spend  your  time 
promoting  the  service  and  increasing 
call  volumes — an  effort  that  can  pay 
huge  dividends. 

Audiotex 
Reference  Book 
Available 

The  Audiotex  Directory  &  Buyer’s 
Guide  is  a  comprehensive  source- 
book  for  the  emerging  audiotex/voice 
processing  industry.  Published  semi¬ 
annually,  this  184-page  reference 
guide  is  designed  to  help  end-users 
locate  over  900  firms  providing  pay- 
per-call  (900,976),  voice  mail,  fax  and 
voice  response  technologies. 

Listings  include  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  vendors,  telephone  companies, 
voice  service  bureaus,  audio  pro¬ 
grammers,  consultants  and  other  sup¬ 
port  services. 

This  reference  guide  is  priced  at  $50 
per  copy  in  the  U.S.,  $55  in  Canada 
and  $60  in  other  countries  (payable  in 
U.S.  dollars).  All  major  credit  cards 
are  accepted.  For  more  information 
or  to  order  the  directory,  contact 
ADBG  Publishing,  P.O.  Box  25729, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90025;  phone 
(213)  479-3533. 


Associated  Press’ 
AP900  Audiotex 

AP900  Audiotex  gives  member 
newspapers  a  low-cost,  revenue¬ 
generating  vehicle  to  test  reader 
opinion  while  offering  additional 
information.  In  excess  of  30  news¬ 
papers  have  signed  up  for  this  new 
service. 

AP900  Audiotex  offers  two  distinct 
services:  The  Business  Hotline, 
which  provides  timely  stock  quotes 
on  more  than  9,000  issues  as  well  as 
hourly  business  news  updates.  Call¬ 
ers  are  charged  950  per  minute. 

The  Stock  Portfolio  Hotline  lets 
callers  create  their  own  “make- 
believe”  portfolio — including  the 
number  of  shares  held — and  store  it  in 
the  telephone  system. 

Each  time  they  call  they  receive  an 
automatic  calculation  of  the  current 
market  value  of  their  imagined  port¬ 
folio.  They  can  also  request  stock 
quotes  and  business  news  updates  as 
well.  This  service  costs  $1.25  per  min¬ 
ute. 


OeANCIT 

TeleMarketing,  Inc. 

Presents 
An  Opportunity 
To  Test  Your 
’91  Monariceting 
Plan  And  Win 
91  Outbound 
Telemariieting 
Hours  FREE! 

Evaluate  your  existing  or  planned  tele¬ 
marketing  campaigns  for  free.  Just 
enter  the  (iannett  TeleMarketing  ’91 
drawing  and  become  eligible  to  win  91 
outbound  tHemarketing  hours  valued  at 
$4,550. 

To  enter.  Fill  out  die  official  entry 
form  below  and  send  to  (lannett  Tel^ 
Marketing,  Inc.,  1100  Wilson  Blvd., 
Arlii^n,  VA  22234,  Or  FAX  tt) 

(703)  524-8344 
Gannett  TeleMarketing,  Inc.  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.  you  luwe  any  questions  concern¬ 
ing  your  tdemarketing  needs  call  Sam 
Kades  at  (703)  284-6689. 


'91  Drawing  Abbreviated  Rules  no  pirchase 

NECESxSARY:  To  enter,  bll  out  the  official  entry  form  or  print 
your  name,  company  name,  address  and  telephone  number 
on  a  3'^”  K  y  card.  Entries  must  be  received  by  noon  on 
March  30. 1991.  Mail  entries  to:  Gannett  TeleMarketing,  Inc.. 
1100  Wilson  Blvd  .  Arlington.  VA  22i34.  Odds  of  winning  de¬ 
pend  on  the  number  of  qualiied  entries  received  and  prize 
will  be  awarded  based  on  random  drawing.  Prize  includes  91 
telemarketing  hours  at  Gannett  testing  rate  of  SSO/hour.  Any 
other  costs  and  taxes  associated  with  award  are  assumed  by 
the  recipient.  Void  where  prohibited,  taxed  or  restricted  by 
law.  Entrants  must  be  residents  of  the  USA,  18  or  older.  For 
complete  rules,  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed  #10  enve¬ 
lope  to  the  above  address. 
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distributed  at  each  event.  This  extra 
distribution  gives  your  advertising  message 
added  exposure  in  the  top  trade  publication 
of  the  newspaper  industry  .  .  .  E&P! 


Make  your  reservations  today  for  any  or  all 
of  these  E&P  issues  and  reach  the  28,000 
E&P  subscribers  plus  the  attendees  at  these 
major  regional  conferences! 
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Glossary  of  Terms 


Automatic  Number  IdentiHcation 
(ANI);  Data  sent  by  the  telephone 
company  Central  Office  equipment 
indicating  the  originating  telephone 
number  of  an  incoming  telephone 
call. 

Audiotex/ Audiotext:  A  generic  term 
used  to  describe  various  electronic 
communication  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  that  enable  users  to  send  or 
receive  information  by  interacting 
with  a  voice  processing  system  via  a 
telephone  connection,  using  audio 
input  (DTMF  tones  or  speech). 
Audiotex  encompasses  the  following 
types  of  services;  information 
retrieval  from  a  remote  database, 
information  collection  for  polling  and 
data  entry,  messaging  capabilities 
permitting  users  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  conferencing  services  for 
simultaneous  voice  conversations, 
and  financial  transactions  such  as 
funds  transfer  or  order  entry  for  pur¬ 
chasing  products. 

Automatic  Dialer:  A  unit  which  can 
be  preprogrammed  to  dial  a  multi- 
digit  telephone  number  by  activating 
a  single  push  button  switch.  Also 
known  as  a  speed  dialer. 

Automatic  Number  Identification 
(ANI):  Data  sent  by  the  telephone 
company  Central  Office  equipment 
indicating  the  originating  telephone 
number  of  an  incoming  telephone 
call. 

Bulletin  Board  (Voice):  Enables 
messages  to  be  “posted”  in  a  public 
or  restricted  access  mailbox,  so  that 
any  callers  can  access  them.  The  bul¬ 
letin  board  differs  from  voice  mail  in 
that  voice  mail  delivers  messages  to 
specific  individuals  or  groups  of  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Call  Blocking:  The  facility  for  an 
“automated  attendant”  to  prevent  all 
incoming  calls  from  being  directed  to 
a  particular  extension. 

Electronic  Mail  (E-Mail):  Text  mes¬ 
saging  system  where  users  type  in  and 
retrieve  messages  using  keyboard  ter¬ 
minals.  A  voice  messaging  system 
“integration”  with  E-Mail  typically 
involves  the  ability  of  the  E-Mail  sys¬ 
tem  to  trigger  a  Message  Waiting  Indi¬ 
cation  in  a  subscriber’s  voice  mail¬ 
box.  An  enhanced  facility  would 
allow  the  text  message  to  be  retrieved 
over  a  telephone  using  text-to-voice 
synthesized  speech. 

Gateway:  A  communication  access 
by  a  physical  hardware  connection,  a 
tariffed  service  offering,  or  a  software 
interface  that  permits  authorized 
access  between  networks  and  com¬ 
munication  systems.  In  the  context  of 


voice  information  services,  the  “gate¬ 
way”  function  also  provides  a  direc¬ 
tory  facility  for  user  access  control. 

Information  Provider  (IP):  A  busi¬ 
ness  that  utilizes  communications  and 
computer  facilities  to  deliver  informa¬ 
tion  to  end  users. 

Mailbox:  A  logical,  addressable 
system  element  assigned  to  individual 
users  or  functions.  A  mailbox  number 
is  an  electronic  address  for  delivering 
messages  for  subsequent  retrieval. 
Messaging  mailbox  facilities  provide 
convenient  features  for  sending  mes¬ 
sages  and  managing  the  retrieval  and 
disposition  of  messages.  Informa¬ 
tional  mailboxes  are  generally  used  to 
disseminate  recorded  information  to 
callers. 

Menu  (Voice):  A  list  of  choices  in  an 
area  of  interest.  In  a  voice  processing 
system,  a  menu  is  presented  as  a  list 
of  prerecorded  choices  from  which  a 
caller  can  select  by  pressing  one  of 
the  telephone  push  buttons.  Menu 
choices  are  limited  to  the  number  of 
buttons  on  the  standard  telephone 
keypad,  but  menus  may  offer  other 
menus.  Voice  menus  offered  at  the 
beginning  of  a  call  are  usually  called 
the  “Main  Menu,”  giving  the  basic 
service  choices.  “Sub-menus”  give 
more  detailed  choices. 

Networking  (Voice  Mail):  Transmis¬ 
sion  of  single  or  batched  voice  mes¬ 
sages  from  one  voice  mail  system  to 
another,  usually  on  a  dial-up  basis. 
Message  transmission  to  remote  sites 
(network  nodes)  can  be  done  in  ana¬ 
log  or  digital  form.  Local  networking 
between  co-located  systems  (cluster¬ 
ing)  can  use  LANs  or  data  links  for 
the  transfer  of  messages,  data  or 
audiotex  voice  files. 

Passive:  An  audiotex  system  where 
a  caller  cannot  select  any  options. 
The  outgoing  message  is  prestored 
and  not  affected  by  the  caller,  but  may 
be  dynamically  updated  by  the  spon¬ 
sor. 

Pay-Per-Call:  A  telephone  com¬ 
pany  or  network  services  provider 
offering  whereby  callers  pay  each 
time  they  access  an  information  pro¬ 
gram  or  conferencing  service.  A  three 
digit  code,  e.g.,  976,9(X),540,  usually 
designates  the  type  of  service;  900 
numbers  are  usually  ten  digit  numbers 
providing  nationwide  access;  976  or 
540  numbers  are  usually  seven  digits 
long  and  access  is  restricted  to  the 
local  area. 

Regional  Bell  Operating  Company 
(RBOC):  The  regulated  arm(s)  of  the 
regional  bell  holding  companies  con- 
(Continued  on  page  32TC) 


Considering  900? 

Don't  make  a  mistake! 

Make  it  as  easy  as 

.  1-2-3. 

1.  Turnkey  C^peration. 

We  offer  publicafions  turnkey  900 
telephone  service.  We  incur  start-up 
costs,  mon  tor  and  run  the  services. 

2.  Total  Support. 

We  provide  equipment,  telephone  lines, 
marketing  support,  artwork  and  copy, 
you  supply  the  advertising. 

3.  Free  Consultaion 

Answers  to  all  your  questions  about  900 
services.  We  ll  send  you  a  free  informa¬ 
tion  packet  at  no  obligation.  There  is 
never  a  charge  to  you  for  our  services. 

What  our  clients  sav: 

"Publishers  900  was  there  for  us  every 
step  of  the  way.  they  made  launching 
our  new  project  easy. " 

Peg  McDowell  Advertising  Director 
La  Jolla  Light 


Your  readers 
deserve  the  best. 
Give  it  to  them  ! 


Call  Publisher's  900  Group 

(619)  272-1900 
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sistrng  of  the  former  operating  tele¬ 
phone  companies  which  existed 
before  the  breakup  of  the  Bell  system. 
Also  known  as  BOC. 

Service  Bureau  (Voice  Processing): 
A  business  providing  fee-based  usage 
of  a  voice  processing  system  and  the 
connection  to  telephone  network 
facilities. 

Speech  (Voice)  Recognition:  The 
conversion  of  spoken  words  directly 
into  text  or  data  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cessed  by  a  computer  system. 

Subscriber:  A  person  authorized  to 
use  a  system  or  service  offering  by 
being  registered  in  the  subscriber 
database  and  given  a  unique  or  shared 
access  code  to  use  selected  features 
and  functions.  In  a  voice  mail  system, 
subscribers  have  assigned  voice  mail 
boxes  and  message  storage. 

Telemarketing  Services:  The  perfor¬ 
mance  of  sales  and  marketing  activi¬ 
ties  by  telephone.  Inbound  telemar¬ 
keting  involves  receiving  calls  from 
prospective  customers  while  out¬ 
bound  telemarketing  involves  placing 
outgoing  telephone  sales  calls. 
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Turnkey  System:  A  communica¬ 
tions  system  with  all  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  facilities  components 
designed,  assembled  and  installed  by 
a  single  vendor,  and  sold  as  a  pack¬ 
age. 

Videotex:  A  system  used  for  the 
widespread  dissemination  of  textual 
and  graphic  information  by  wholly 
electronic  means. 

Voice  Mail:  Voice  messages  that 
are  created  by  accessing  a  voice  mes¬ 
saging  system  for  delivery  to  one  or 
more  subscribers. 

Voice  Processing:  The  use  of  digi- 
tal/compute-  technology  (hardware 
and  software)  to  process  (store, 
retrieve,  manipulate)  voice  or  any 
kind  of  information  similar  in  spec¬ 
trum  and  energy  content  to  human 
voice. 


Accu-Weather’s 

FeatureFone 

Accu-Weather  Inc.  recently 
announced  that  FeatureFone,  a  new 
client  service,  is  now  on  line  at  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers. 

FeatureFone  is  a  complete  turnkey 
system  for  providing  current  voiced 
information  by  telephone  dial-up. 
Information  and  features  available 
include  the  local  Accu-Weather  fore¬ 
cast,  sports  news  and  scores,  daily 
horoscopes,  movie  reviews,  national 
news  headlines,  entertainment 
updates,  and  other  features. 

At  prescheduled  time  intervals,  the 
Accu-Weather  FeatureFone  system 
automatically  obtains  information 
updates,  and  does  so  without  shut¬ 


down  or  any  lessening  of  service. 

Accu-Weather’s  first  installation  of 
FeatureFone  was  at  Knight  Bidder’s 
Centre  Daily  Times  in  State  College, 
Pa.  The  newspaper  is  successfully 
handling  as  many  as  1 ,500  calls  a  day 
on  FeatureFone. 


Marks-Roiland’s 
The  Dating  Place 

Marks-Roiland  Communications 
offers  The  Dating  Place,  an  interac¬ 
tive  900  line  program  that  turns  tradi¬ 
tional  personals  columns  into  a  new 
opportunity  for  single  people  to  meet 
new  friends  and  dates. 

The  program  enables  readers  to  call 
a  special  900  telephone  number,  listen 
to  a  talking  personal  ad  in  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  own  voice  and  respond  to  it  by 
leaving  a  message  in  the  advertisers’ 
confidential  voice  mailbox. 

The  Dating  Place  offers  publishers 
a  turnkey  system  that  requires  no 
upfront  investment.  The  company 
provides  the  software,  hardware, 
facilities,  training  900  numbers  plus 
marketing  support,  and  the  publisher 
prints  the  corresponding  personal  ads 
in  their  publications. 

The  Dating  Place  program  provides 
newspapers  with  three  advantages, 
according  to  Steve  Ferber,  Executive 
Vice  President  at  Marks-Roiland.  It 
provides  a  profit  to  the  paper  for  each 
call  placed  to  the  900  line  system, 
increases  readership  in  the  highly 
desirable  young  singles  demographic 
category  and  helps  papers  attract  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  a  singles  section. 


Saudi 

✓  24-hour  a  day,  connection  via  local  phone 
nunibers  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

✓  Send  and  receive  files  and  E-mail  from 
reporters. 

Contact  PrcssLink  for  all  of  your 
telecoimiiunications  need.s. 
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A  Breakthrough  In  Telephone  Voice 
Information  Systems  For  Newspapers 
That  Leaves^All  The  Others  In  The  Dust. 
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Developed  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate’s  UniMedia 
division,  UniFone  900  provides  the  highest  quality 
information  services  available  and  empowers  your 
newspaper  with  new  marketing  tools. 

For  details  call  Randy  Kanoy  at  (816)  932-6694. 
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EVFOCALL:  The  900  Telephone  Service  That  Makes  Money  For  You! 


Publications  everywhere  are  caught  in  the  “big 
squeeze”  between  rising  costs  and  falling 
revenues.  Now  there’s  a  solution:  INFOCALL. 
With  no  capital  investment,  you  can  enter  the 
high-growth  industry  of  900  telephone 
programs,  provide  a  service  to  your  readers, 
and  earn  additional  profits  for  your 
publication. 

With  just  one  900  telephone  number,  your 
readers  get  the  latest  updates  on  a  wide  variety 
of  topics  from  top  national  sources,  including 
Dow  Jones,  Associated  Press  and  USA  Today: 
•Stock  Reports  ‘Sports  Events 

•  News  and  Weather  ‘Horoscopes 

•  Trivia  and  Soaps  ‘And  Much  More! 

We’ll  even  customize  INFOCALL  to  include 
your  exclusive  900  number,  your  own  selection 
of  topics  and  your  personalized  greeting. 


NETWORK  TELEPHONE  SERVICES,  INC. 

6233  VarielAve.,  Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367 


Call  now  and  within  30  days,  you  can  begin 

advertising  INFOCALL  to  your  ^ - 

readers,  and  start _ 
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It  really  is  that  easy!  \  t-iecot^ 


1»800»727»  6874 

mrocALL 

The  900  telephone  service 
that  makes  money  for  you! 


INFOCALL  is  provided  by  Network  Telephone  Services,  one  of  the  industry's 
leading  audiotex  communications  companies  for  800  and  900  numbers. 
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merit  for  completing  and  deploying 
the  Strategic  E)efense  Initiative.” 

(8)  “The  Untold  Story  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act:  The  new  law  was  widely 
hailed  by  the  media  but  comes  with  a 
very  high  price  tag  in  terms  of  costs, 
jobs  and  the  proliferation  of  new 
bureaucratic  regulation  and  control  of 
business  activities.” 

(9)  “Roosevelt’s  Inner  Circle  Spy:  A 
new  book  by  KGB  defector  Oleg  Gor¬ 
dlevsky  and  Christopher  Andrew 
revealed  that  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  the 
closest  adviser  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  during  World  War  II,  was 
the  Soviets’  most  valued  agent  in  the 
United  States.  The  Associated 
Press  .  .  .  never  mentioned  the 
development.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  the  story  on  Page  3,  while 
the  Washington  Post  gave  it  two  para¬ 
graphs  on  Page  38.” 

(10)  “The  Judicial  Power  Grab:  The 
precedent  and  impact  of  the  Missouri 
V.  Jenkins  Supreme  Court  case, 
wherein  the  justices  approved  a 
judge’s  order  to  increase  taxes  to 
remedy  school  discrimination  was 
widely  ignored.” 

An  Operation  Spike  panelist,  Mark 
Masters,  editor  in  chief  of  “New 
Dimensions:  The  Psychology  Behind 
the  News,”  commented  that  “Con¬ 
sidered  together,  these  10  spikes  paint 
a  portrait  of  an  ideologically  crippled 
media,  unable  to  function  as  objective 
reporters.” 

Farah  told  E&P  the  Operation 
Spike  panel  “tilts  conservative  — 
some  more  conservative  than  others.” 

Jensen  said  he  welcomes  Operation 
Spike,  adding,  “I  think  that  more 
attention  paid  to  unreported  stories  is 
a  healthy  thing,  but  1  regret  that  Farah 
falls  into  the  trap  of  accusing  Project 
Censored  of  being  a  left-wing  organi¬ 
zation.  We  are  apuliiicai.  Our  cen¬ 
sored  stories  have  come  from  all 
political  perspectives  and  we  have 
encouraged  people  with  varying 
political  viewpoints  to  serve  on  our 
panel.” 

“He’s  not  being  honest,”  Farah 
retorted.  “I  am.  The  media  welcome 
Project  Censored’s  report  every  year 
with  open  arms.  There’s  an  attitude 
among  editors  and  reporters  that 
there  is  some  grand  conspiracy  at 
work  by  the  right  to  suppress  certain 
stories.  Jensen  doesn’t  want  to  fess 
up  to  that.” 

Bagdikian  also  eschewed  a  left- 
wing  label  for  Project  Censored.  He 
conceded  that  its  panel  has  a  liberal 
bent  with  an  interest  in  “social 
responsibility,  openness  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  humanistic  values.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  left-wing  to 
believe  in  these  things,”  he  added. 

Bagdikian  also  pointed  out  that 
Project  Censored  frequently  has 


praised  various  mainstream  newspa¬ 
pers  for  publishing  material  that  other 
papers  should  have  run. 

However,  he  too  welcomed  Opera¬ 
tion  Spike.  “All  kinds  of  media  criti¬ 
cism  is  needed.  I  will  be  happy  to 
leave  to  public  judgment  Operation 
Spike’s  conclusions  as  I  do  Project 
Censored’s.” 

Operation  Spike’s  judging  panel 
also  includes  Farah;  Joe  Goulden  and 
Randy  Randall  of  AIM;  Tim  Graham 
and  the  staff  of  the  Media  Research 
Center;  Lee  Bellinger,  editor  of  the 
American  Sentinel  and  president  of 
Capital  Hill  Publishing;  James  F. 
Cooper,  editor  of  the  American  Arts 
Quarterly,  David  Kupelian,  managing 
editor  of  New  Dimensions;  Bill  Mur¬ 
chison,  columnist  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News;  Ronald  L.  Trow¬ 
bridge.  vice  president  for  external 
programs  and  communications  at 
Hillsdale  College  in  Michigan;  and 
Mimi  Jaffe,  president  of  the  National 
Writers  Network. 

Maxwell  group 
to  make  public 
stock  offering 

Mirror  Group  Newspapers,  the 
British  company  owned  by  Robert 
Maxwell  and  his  family,  will  make  a 
public  stock  offering  by  summer  if 
stock  markets  remain  stable. 

New  shares  would  be  issued  repre¬ 
senting  less  than  50%  of  the  London- 
based  company,  leaving  the  Max¬ 
wells  in  control. 

Investment  bankers  Samuel  Mon¬ 
tagu  &  Co.  and  brokers  Smith  New 
Court  Securities  PLC  have  been 
-  retained  to  advise  on  the  offering. 

Maxwell  acquired  the  group, 
publishers  of  the  Daily  and  Sunday 
Mirror,  Daily  Record,  Sunday  Mail 
and  Sporting  Life,  from  Reed  Interna¬ 
tional  PLC  in  1984. 

Audit  Bureau 
adds  two 
newspapers 

Two  newspapers— one  daily  and 
one  weekly — became  new  members 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
recently:  the  Daily  Item  of  Clinton, 
Mass.,  and  the  Haliburton  County 
Echo,  a  Canadian  weekly  out  of 
Ontario. 

With  more  than  4,000  members  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
ABC  is  the  oldest  and  largest  circula¬ 
tion-auditing  organization  in  the 
world. 


Students 
win  trip 

Five  teams  of  Southern  California 
high  school  students  have  won  a 
weeklong,  all-expenses-paid  trip  to 
Germany  after  demonstrating  their 
knowledge  of  Europe  in  the  finals  of  a 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

As  the  result  of  their  scores  in  the 
“Ambassadors  to  Europe”  academic 
competition,  the  winning  24  students 
flew  to  Europe  via  Lufthansa  German 
Airlines,  which  co-sponsored  the 
contest. 

In  Germany,  the  visitors  met  with 
German  high  school  students  and 
political  leaders  of  the  State  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Wiesbaden,  and  took  histori¬ 
cal  tours  of  Cologne  and  Heidelberg. 

More  than  3,000  students  from  vari¬ 
ous  high  schools  took  part  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  competition,  which  is 
coordinated  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Newspaper-in-Education  pro¬ 
gram. 

Last  spring,  five  teams  of  27  stu¬ 
dents  won  a  weeklong  study  tour  to 
Hong  Kong. 

All  finalist  team  members  and  their 
parents  were  honored  with  a  lun¬ 
cheon  at  the  Times. 

Incredible 
Used  Thicks 


1984 IHC 1954  Delivery  Trucks,  30,500 
GVW  DT466-180  HP,  5  speed,  air 
brakes,  several  to  choose  from.  $9,000 
each. 

To  find  out  more 
information  about  any 
of  our  trucks  caii 
1(800)  535-2024  ext.  10 


TruekLemsing 
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Nikon’s  new  picture  desk 

Mac-based  IMS  combines  Anaya  wirephoto  capture, 
various  other  software  and  Nikon  peripherals 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Just  about  the  only  thing  Nikon  is 
not  now  offering  newspaper  photo 
departments  is  film  and  paper. 

Long  a  supplier  of  cameras  and 
related  equipment  to  photojournal- 
ists,  Nikon  is  among  the  latest 
entrants  in  the  electronic  picture  desk 
market,  building  on  the  success  of  its 
LS-3500  35mm  film  scanner. 

While  suppliers  of  other  electronic 
picture  desks  have  forged  links  to  the 
Macintosh,  Nikon  Electronic  Imag¬ 
ing  has  adopted  it  as  the  platform  for  a 
new  electronic  darkroom  that  inte¬ 
grates  its  own  and  others’  products. 

The  Mac  is  not  a  new  platform  for 
image  editing  and  transmission, 
although  until  recently  selecting  and 
integrating  the  components  have  been 
almost  entirely  the  user’s  responsi¬ 
bility  (E&P,  Nov.  5,  1988,  P.  24).  But 
the  early  efforts  of  Scripps  Howard 
and  the  New  York  Times  proved  out 
(E&P,  Nov.  5,  ’88,  PP.  14P,  23P). 

Mac-based  wirephoto  capture  and 
management,  however,  is  new  —  a 
product  of  European  developers.  The 
newspaper  industry  can  expect  to  see 
Macintosh  picture  desks  based  on  the 
work  of  Anaya,  Diwan  and  DPS  Type- 
craft.  The  Anaya  product  arrived  at 
the  New  York  Times  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  is  now  a  principal  component 
of  Nikon’s  Image  Management  Sys¬ 
tem. 

Already  a  popular  platform,  Macin¬ 
tosh  II  models  have  outgrown  their 
purely  desktop  days  in  terms  of  per¬ 
formance  and  now  enjoy  several 
fairly  sophisticated  image-editing 
applications.  For  IMS,  Mac  II  perfor¬ 
mance  can  be  further  enhanced 
through  use  of  Daystar  Digital  pro¬ 
cessing  accelerators  and  MicroNet 
drives. 

Among  the  first  to  develop  Mac- 
based  software  for  wirephoto  cap¬ 
ture,  Anaya  is  the  systems  supplier  to 
Spain’s  new  daily,  El  Sol,  (E&P,  June 
16, 1990,  P.  30).  Its  product  is  used  in 
FotoFlow  wirephoto  processing  soft¬ 
ware  from  The  Color  Group,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Calif.  FotoFlow  is  also  avail¬ 
able  in  three  modules  from  Baseview 
Products,  Dexter,  Mich. 

The  IMS  PictureDesk  database  and 
off-the-shelf  image-editing  applica¬ 
tions  reside  on  a  Mac  II,  where  pho¬ 


tos  are  managed  and  transmissions 
are  controlled.  Combined  scanning- 
transmission  functions  now  available 
in  Nikon’s  portable  NT-IOOO  (black- 
and-white)  and  NT-20()0  (color)  ana¬ 
log  devices  will  be  taken  over  next 
year  by  a  new  device  capable  of  digi¬ 
tal  or  analog  color  transmissions. 

Entering  an  increasingly  crowded 
picture  desk  market,  Nikon  said  it 
sought  to  offer  the  publishing  industry 
an  “upwardly  compatible  solution” 
as  an  alternative  to  proprietary 
design. 

John  S.  Harcourt,  technical  mar¬ 
keting  manager  in  Nikon’s  Electronic 
Imaging  department,  said  IMS  com¬ 
ponents  were  assembled  to  function 
as  an  integrated  system  or  as  pieces 
capable  of  finding  a  fit  with  other  ven¬ 
dors’  equipment. 


Making  ample  use  of  others’  tech¬ 
nology,  IMS  integrates  various  prod¬ 
ucts  for  various  functions.  Exploiting 
its  open  architecture,  Nikon  views 
IMS  more  as  a  full  menu  of  compatible 
components  than  as  a  turnkey  system. 

Almost  all  hardware  or  software 
can  be  swapped  for  some  other  not  on 
the  “menu,”  and  some  items  can  be 
used  with  PC  or  Unix  machines. 

IMS  can  be  taken  whole  or  in  part. 
And  the  whole  may  be  different  than 
that  marketed  by  Nikon.  Many  news¬ 
papers  already  have  some  compo¬ 
nents,  such  as  a  Mac  II,  Adobe  Sys¬ 
tem’s  Photoshop,  or  an  LS3500.  IMS 
uses  an  emerging  data  compression 
standard  and  includes  several  system 
peripherals.  Components  are  linked 
by  32-bit  Ethernet. 

The  PictureDesk  image  filing  data¬ 
base  controls  all  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  and  supports  local  and  wide 
area  networking  (with  simultaneous 
access  to  the  same  photograph  for  all 
network  users).  It  offers  access  to 
images  residing  on  other  systems  and 
can  provide  software  connections  to 
existing  proprietary  image  and  color 
processing  systems,  according  to 


Nikon. 

“Moving  pictures  on  a  network  is  a 
new,  very  difficult  issue,”  said  Har¬ 
court,  adding  that  Nikon  has  “seri¬ 
ously  addressed”  the  issue,  and  that 
IMS  will  function  with  other  equip¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  input  source  or 
output  device  used. 

That  may  be  good  news  for  News- 
day,  (an  IMS  beta  site)  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  both  of  which 
have  Mac  networks  coexisting  with 
more  than  one  picture  desk  (see 
related  story,  P.  32). 

Nikon’s  wideband  multichannel 
receiver  is  a  NuBus  card  capable  of 
taking  several  transmissions  simulta¬ 
neously  in  various  wirephoto  formats 
and  supporting  300-Baud  through 
19.2-kbps  modem  communications. 
The  receiver  functions  in  back¬ 


ground,  permitting  the  addition  of 
reception  capability  to  other,  existing 
workstations. 

Available  for  two  years,  the  LS- 
3500  scanner  digitizes  negatives  and 
slides  at  resolutions  up  to  6144  x  4096 
pixels,  reading  256  gradations  in  24- 
bit  RGB  color.  Nikon  now  offers  a 
choice  of  either  Photoshop  or  its  own 
Colorflex  software  bundled  with  the 
LS-3500. 

Photoshop  image  editing  permits 
work  with  eight  different  color  image 
models  and  features  various  modifi¬ 
cation  functions,  including  cropping, 
skewing,  filtering  and  text  entry. 

Before  Adobe  had  released  its  prod¬ 
uct,  Nikon  offered  ColorFlex  with  its 
LS-3500,  which  exploits  the  60  com¬ 
mands  available  through  the  scan¬ 
ner’s  own  intelligence,  allowing  con¬ 
trol  of  scanner  settings  and  features 
such  as  prescan  and  preview,  hard¬ 
ware  controls,  scan  corrections,  file 
options  and  utilities. 

A  second  release  of  ColorFlex  is 
due  out  later  this  year,  according  to 
Harcourt,  who  said  the  full-featured 
software  complements  Photoshop. 
He  said  numerous  other  Mac  applica- 


Making  ample  use  of  others’  technology,  IMS 
integrates  various  products  for  various  functions. 
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tions  work  with  the  scanner,  includ¬ 
ing  Photone  Prepress,  which  drives 
the  scanner  directly. 

According  to  Harcourt,  an  industry 
group,  the  Scanner  Roundtable,  is 
promoting  universal  compatibility 
for  Mac-based  scanner  programs. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  all  such 
software  would  be  written  for  a 
single,  general  interface  that  supports 
all  scanners,  eliminating  the  need  to 
write  multiple  drivers.  It  would  be 
comparable  to  the  Mac’s  Printer  Man¬ 
ager,  said  Harcourt,  by  allowing  all 
Mac-based  applications  to  function 
with  a  compatible  scanner. 

For  remote  applications,  a  35mm 
Color  Direct  Telephoto  Transmitter 
will  put  analog/digital  scanning,  4" 
color  LCD  display  and  keyboard  in  a 
22-lb.  package.  A  “handy”  scanner 
option,  designed  for  efficient  Kanji 
character  input,  reads  in  captions  and 
annotations. 

Nikon  said  a  prototype  analog  unit 
supporting  all  international  formats 
will  be  shown  at  ANPA/TEC  91. 
Later  in  summer,  Nikon  will  bring  out 
a  digital  model  into  which  several 
boards  can  be  quickly  plugged  to  sup¬ 
port  various  compression  schemes 
and  transmission  protocols,  including 
ISDN.  It  will  offer  automatic  and 
manual  color  balance  and  brightness 
controls,  cropping  and  rotation. 

On  the  output  side,  Nikon  offers 
the  CP-3000  for  production  or  proof 
printing.  The  thermal  sublimation  dye 
transfer  device  delivers  a  5"x6.3"  full- 
color  paper  or  transparency  print  at 
1024x1280  pixels  in  just  over  Vh  min¬ 
utes.  (For  PC  users,  Nikon  released 
Microsoft  Windows  3.0  drivers  for 
the  CF-3000  and  LS-3500.) 

Digital  Shorthand  compresses 
image  data  at  ratios  of  up  to  40: 1 ,  is 
compatible  with  the  Joint  Photo¬ 
graphic  Experts  Group  standard,  and 
is  available  in  either  hardware  or  soft¬ 
ware.  Speeding  transmissions  and 
disk  access  time,  compression  cre¬ 
ates  smaller  files,  yielding  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  20  to  50  times  more  color 
image  storage  capacity  than  with 
uncompressed  image  data,  according 
to  Nikon. 

Harcourt  said  the  LS-3500' s  high- 
resolution  scans  permit  compara¬ 
tively  iTiore  compression  without 
apparent  loss  of  detail.  Compression 
hardware  is  a  NuBus  card  based  on 
Storm  Technology’s  version  of  the 
latest  accepted  revision  to  the  JPEG 
compression  standard.  A  software 
implementation  of  the  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.-based  company’s  Picture  Press 
is  also  available. 

Storm  president  Robert  Tillman 
said  his  company  will  offer  users  dis¬ 
kettes  to  upgrade  the  programmable 
board  to  subsequent  JPEG  revisions. 


Furthermore,  all  versions  of  Picture 
Press  will  be  backwardly  compatible, 
capable  of  decompressing  files  com¬ 
pressed  with  earlier  versions. 

Nikon  reported  that  software  com¬ 
pression  is  also  available  from  Radius 
Inc.  Radius  supplies  the  color-cali¬ 
brated  monitors  and  NTSC  video¬ 
capture  technology  for  IMS. 

The  choice  of  compression  prod¬ 
ucts  can  depend,  said  Harcourt,  “on 
where  in  the  process  you’re  doing 
compression,  where  in  the  network 
you  happen  to  be.” 

As  long  as  compression  and  decom¬ 
pression  modules  adhere  to  JPEG 
standards,  their  source  should  be  of 
no  consequence,  which  will  be  impor¬ 
tant  if  different  newspapers  or  differ¬ 
ent  equipment  at  the  same  newspaper 
use  JPEG  compression  from  different 
developers. 

“Any  module  that  understands 
J  PEG  bytestream  will  be  able  to  open 
these  files,”  said  Harcourt.  Storm’s 
Tillman  essentially  agreed,  adding 
that  a  developer  would  have  to  adhere 
to  all  aspects  of  JPEG  and  not  make 
the  file  format  unreadable  to  others. 

A  need  for  decompression  software 
or  hardware  eventually  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  “We’ll  even  be  creating  a  file 
type  that  opens  itself  —  that  has  the 
JPEG  decompression  code  built  into 
the  picture,  so  that  when  you  click 
onto  the  picture  it  opens  up,”  said 
Harcourt.  Tillman  said  decompres¬ 
sion  data  amount  to  relatively  little 
code,  which  already  can  be  sent 
ahead  of  an  image  to  insure  that  a 
receiver  can  make  use  of  the  picture. 

IMS  will  feature  on-line  access  to 
compressed  images  stored  on  mag¬ 
netic  disk(s).  High-resolution  images 
can  be  archived  on  tape  or  optical 
disk. 

Harcourt  said  that  an  entire, 
retrievable,  indexed  archive  of  com¬ 
pressed  images  is  now  possible  using 
six  or  seven  2.2-gigbyte  magnetic 
disks.  Unlike  a  “jukebox”  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  disks  would  be  on-line  for 
immediate  access.  An  image  index 
directs  the  searcher  to  the  disk  storing 
a  given  image. 

He  added  that  optical  disks  can  also 
be  used  to  store  images,  and  that  the 
somewhat  slower  optical  media  are 
getting  faster.  (Nikon,  he  said,  makes 
large,  very  fast  rewritable  optical 
disks,  but  they  cost  and  store  more 
than  most  newspapers  need.  Devel¬ 
oped  for  high-definition  video,  such 
optical  storage  systems  can  move 
data  at  15  megabytes  per  second.) 

Other  IMS  peripherals  are  a  high- 
definition  still  video  input  utilizing  its 
HQ-1500C  camera  and  the  FS-15()0 
Frame  Store.  Using  standard  Nikkor 
F-mount  lenses,  the  camera  records 
images  with  a  one-inch  MS  Saticon 


tube  at  one-third  second  per  frame, 
with  what  Nikon  describes  as  100% 
error-free  color  registration. 

Together  with  the  FS-1500,  the 
equipment  provides  “universal” 
computer  input  via  GPIB  and  SCSI. 

Bellatrix  announces 
new  sales,  software 

Bellatrix  Systems  Inc.,  Bend,  Ore., 
and  Los  Angeles,  announced  installa¬ 
tion  of  its  Single-Trak  System  at  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
News  &  Record,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  &  World  News,  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
News-PressIGazette. 

According  to  the  company,  more 
than  30  U.S.  newspapers  use  its  sys¬ 
tem  to  electronically  manage  single¬ 
copy  sales  by  automating  pricing  and 
reporting  and  matching  draw  to  sales 
to  reduce  sellouts  and  returns. 

Currently  being  field-tested  is 
Autodraw,  Bellatrix’s  automatic 
draw  projection  software,  which  uses 
draw,  sales  and  returns  information 
as  well  as  load  times  and  sellouts  to 
calculate  optimum  draw.  Bellatrix 
also  has  started  to  ship  its  ST-200 
electronic  totalizer  designed  to  retro¬ 
fit  TK-style  newsracks. 

The  Oklahoman  has  put  Single- 
Trak  into  use  city  wide.  According  to 
Bellatrix,  in  addition  to  significant  net 
circulation  increases,  the  paper  expe¬ 
rienced  a  12.3%  reduction  in  returns 
on  its  Bellatrix  routes. 

Among  other  users,  the  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Constitution  reported  savings 
from  applying  data  from  their  Single- 
Trak  Systems  to  their  non-Bellatrix 
equipment;  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  used  data  to  cut  draws  on 
routes  where  contractors  did  not 
respond  to  Single-Trak  information, 
hoping  to  make  drivers  more  efficient 
or  risk  earnings  loss,  and  used  sellout 
reports  to  show  drivers  where  they 
could  more  effectively  distribute 
papers;  savings  on  reduced  returns  at 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  translated  into  $316,000 
worth  of  newsprint  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  alone. 


Blevins  Harding 
plans  for 
Winston-Salem 

The  Winston-Salem  {N.C.)  Journal 
chose  the  Blevins  Harding  Group 
(BHG)  to  develop  master  plans  for  a 
new  satellite  production  plant  and  the 
reconfiguration  of  existing  downtown 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Mac-based  system  sends  deadline  photos 

Newspapers  using  digital  picture  handling  test  Nikon  equipment 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Last  fall,  products  that  now  serve 
as  components  of  Nikon  Electronic 
Imaging’s  Macintosh-based  Image 
Management  System  (IMS)  went  live 
at  East  and  West  Coast  metro  dailies. 
Each  used  the  equipment  to  deliver 
deadline  sports  photos  from  major 
matchups. 

In  December,  color  pictures  from 
an  eagerly  awaited  game  between  the 
NFL’s  New  York  Giants  and  San 
Francisco  Forty-Niners  were  trans¬ 
mitted  cross  country  from  Candle¬ 
stick  Park  to  Long  Island,  where 
Newsday  (Nikon’s  Melville,  N.Y., 
neighbor  and  an  IMS  beta  site) 
received  and  processed  them  in  time 
to  make  the  first  replate  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition. 

Newsday  was  happy  with  IMS  per¬ 
formance,  even  if  some  of  its  readers 
were  let  down  by  their  team’s  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Eight-minute  Mac-to-Mac  tele¬ 
phone  transmissions  allowed  staffers 
to  make  their  color  deadline,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Newsday  deputy  photo  editor 
Jeff  Schamberry,  who  attributed  the 
images’  “superior  quality’’  to  digital 
transmission  that  kept  “picture  data 
pure.’’ 

Compressed  data  signals  were  sent 
over  regular  phone  lines  at  19.2  kbps 
via  Trailblazer  modem  instead  of 
using  more  expensive  direct  digital 
links. 

Schamberry  told  E&P  that  another 
advantage  of  IMS  is  that  “instead  of 
getting  three  separations,  essentially 
we’re  getting  in  RGB  color  assembled, 
so  we  don’t  have  to  assemble  separa¬ 
tions  at  that  point.” 

Two  months  earlier.  Macintoshes 
at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
received  color  pictures  of  the  World 
Series  from  photographers  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Transmissions  were  made  in  less 
than  six  minutes,  compared  with 
about  30  minutes  using  other 
methods,  according  to  photo  editor 
Chris  Gulker.  He  noted  that  com¬ 
pressed  digital  data  not  only  transmit 
faster  than  an  analog  signal  but  also 
more  accurately  owing  to  error¬ 
checking  modems. 

The  Newsday  and  Examiner  photo 
transmissions  used  Nikon  LS3500 
film  scanners  and  Mac  II  computers 
with  image  compression  cards. 


“The  thing  that  makes  digital  trans¬ 
mission  of  pictures  possible  is  com¬ 
pression,”  said  Gulker.  “The  file 
sizes  are  otherwise  so  huge  that  it 
would  take  hours  to  transmit  even  one 
picture.” 

Both  newspapers  have  consider¬ 
able  experience  with  Macintosh 
applications  and  picture  desks.  A 
year  ago  the  Examiner  purchased  a 
picture  desk  from  Sinclair  Communi¬ 
cations,  into  which  it  brought  Super 
Bowl  photos  from  a  Hasselblad  Dixel 
scanner-transmitter. 

At  the  time,  said  Gulker,  Sinclair’s 
Picture  Post  was  the  only  picture  desk 
that  digitized  photos  and  passed  them 
to  the  Macintosh,  the  Examiner’s 
color  prepress  platform.  Color  sepa¬ 
rations  are  made  on  a  Mac  using 
Adobe  Systems’  Photoshop,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  application  software  in  IMS  (see 
related  article,  P.  30). 


was  a  lack  of  digitizer  cards.  “And 
every  time  he’s  been  on  the  verge  of 
bringing  something  up  here,”  said 
Gulker,  “they’ve  had  some  new 
breakthrough  ...” 

Nikon  maintained  it  was  unaware 
of  Gulker’s  interest  and  could  provide 
him  with  its  Anaya-based  Picture- 
Desk. 

The  fact  that  color  (and  much 
black-and-white)  imaging  is  carried 
out  on  Macintoshes  is  not  the  only 
reason  Gulker  wants  a  crack  at  the 
picture  desk.  The  Leaf  desk’s  ease  of 
use  may  be  “light-years  ahead,”  he 
said,  but  it  has  had  too  many  software 
problems. 

Likening  it  to  a  certain  automobile, 
he  added,  “When  it  goes,  it  goes 
great,  but  it  doesn’t  go  very  often.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Gulker  con¬ 
tinued,  Sinclair’s  picture  desk  is  hard 
to  use  but  very  reliable,  rarely  losing  a 


“The  thing  that  makes  digital  transmission  of 
pictures  possible  is  compression,”  said  Gulker.  “The 
file  sizes  are  otherwise  so  huge  that  it  would  take 
hours  to  transmit  even  one  picture.” 


Six  months  later  it  acquired  a  pic¬ 
ture  desk  from  Leaf  Systems,  which 
now  also  passes  images  to  a  Mac.  It 
serves  as  the  Examiner’s  primary 
wirephoto  management  workstation, 
and  is  backed  up  by  the  Picture  Post. 
Both  are  backed  up  by  conventional 
wirephoto  printers,  mostly  for  week¬ 
ends  and  overnights,  when  fewer 
staffers  are  on  hand. 

Unlike  Newsday,  Examiner  photo 
editor  Chris  Gulker  reported  early 
this  year  that  “the  Hypercard-based 
wire  picture  management  system 
from  Anaya  in  Spain  has  yet  to  show 
up  here.”  Anaya  software  is  the  wire¬ 
photo  component  of  IMS. 

Gulker  told  E&P  that  he  eagerly 
awaited  it,  believing  it  “would  solve  a 
lot  of  problems”  at  the  Examiner  and 
that  it  holds  “great  potential”  for 
other  papers  of  various  sizes. 

The  Color  Group,  which  markets 
the  Anaya  software  in  the  U.S.,  is  just 
across  the  Bay,  in  Richmond.  But 
Gulker  said  that  while  Steve  Schaf- 
fran  from  The  Color  Group  “is  up  here 
all  the  time,”  he  guessed  the  problem 


picture  or  crashing.  He  said  it  is  the 
Leaf  s  ease  of  use  that  made  it  the 
principal  picture  desk  and  photo 
department  terminal. 

The  Examiner  acquired  an  LS3500 
shortly  after  it  was  introduced,  a  little 
over  two  years  ago.  Attracted  by  the 
self-contained  and  easy-to-operate 
unit,  Gulker  said  the  scan  quality  ini¬ 
tially  was  inadequate  for  handling 
“the  kind  of  negatives  you  frequently 
get  in  the  news  world.”  Greatly 
improved  by  an  upgrade  early  last 
year,  he  said,  it  no  longer  needs  a 
perfect  transparency  to  achieve  a 
usable  scan. 

For  remote  photography,  the  two 
routes  into  the  Examiner’s  Macs  are 
other  Macs,  as  in  Cincinnati,  and  the 
AP  Leafax  portable  film  scanner- 
transmitter.  The  Mac-to-Mac  solu¬ 
tion  works  fine  but  comprises  a  lot  of 
luggage,  and  “the  monitors  are  big 
and  very  fragile,”  noted  Gulker.  Pho¬ 
tographers  working  in  a  hotel  room  or 
trailer  for  several  days,  however,  can 
be  easily  set  up. 

Somewhat  comparable  to  their  cor- 
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responding  picture  desks,  Gulker 
reported  that  the  Dixel  scanner-trans¬ 
mitter  worked  well  but  was  an  early, 
awkward  arrangement,  and  the  Lea- 
fax  was  conveniently  portable  but  not 
always  dependable. 

Use  of  the  Dixel  at  Super  Bowl 
XXIV  was  the  Examiner’s  “first  full- 
digital  experience”  and  provided  fast, 
error-free  transmissions,  although 
Gulker  complained  that  the  tempo¬ 
rary  extra  phone  lines  installed  for 
special  events  are  usually  pretty  poor. 

While  photographers  elsewhere 
report  success  with  the  Leafax, 
Gulker  had  difficulties  with  it  not  long 
after  it  first  became  available.  He 
described  a  deadline  call  to  Leaf  from 
Super  Bowl  XXIII  during  which  engi¬ 
neers  observed  his  transmissions  on 
an  oscilloscope  and  talked  him 
through  circuit  board  modifications. 

Gulker  said  he  hoped  that  AP’s 
presence  and  the  likely  installation  of 
hundreds  of  Leaf  desks  will  insure 
that  the  newer  Leafax  models  per¬ 
form  well. 

“At  AP’s  insistence,”  he  said,  its 
software  was  “rewritten  from  the 
ground  up.”  Leafax  Illd  and  Ilia 
models  are  to  become  available  by 
midyear  (E&P,  Nov.  10,  1990).  Leaf 
Compander  data  compression  is  also 
available. 

Will  Nikon’s  own  forthcoming  digi¬ 
tal/analog  telephoto  transmitter  be  an 
easy-to-use  and  compact  solution  for 
photo  transmissions? 

“Maybe,”  said  Gulker.  “It 
depends  on  its  compatibility  with  the 
Mac.”  He  said  “it  would  be  a  very 
welcome  item”  if  it  sends  directly  to  a 
Mac  without  requiring  other  propri¬ 
etary  hardware. 

An  “all-in-one-box  traveling  solu¬ 
tion,”  said  Gulker,  is  currently  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  lack  of  a  suitable  five- 
inch  monitor  that  would  fit  in  “a  rea¬ 
sonably  portable  case”  with  a  new 
Mac  and  scanner.  He  expected  one 
unnamed  developer  to  bring  out  such 
a  minimonitor  soon. 

Such  monitors  already  exist  in  the 
PC  world  but,  according  to  Gulker, 
typically  lack  the  required  band¬ 
width,  usually  working  with  “pretty 
unacceptable”  eight-bit  color.  He 
said  their  “very  rough  approxima¬ 
tion”  of  pictures,  especially  color, 
can  result  in  transmission  of  poor- 
quality  photos. 

Gulker  said  one  of  the  two  image 
data  compression  schemes  available 
from  Nikon  worked  well;  the  other 
not  so  well. 

“It’s  usable  .  .  .  but  we’ve  seen 
better  implementations  of  the  JPEG 
compression.” 

Citing  that  used  by  T/One,  he  said 
Dave  Tenenbaum’s  PC-based  Phoe¬ 
nix  transmitter  (E&P,  Feb.  24,  1990) 


offered  “superb”  compression,  show¬ 
ing  “virtually  no  artifacts”  on  photos 
that  “looked  like  they  had  been 
scanned  in  house.” 

The  Nikon,  he  said,  had  small,  dis¬ 
crete  rectangular  steps  from  light  to 
dark  tones  in  transition  areas.  Using 
the  lowest  compression  ratio  with  the 
Nikon  equipment,  however,  did  yield 
good  results. 

From  what  he  could  tell,  Gulker 
said,  T/One’s  system  (which  uses  a 
Nikon  LS35()0  for  input)  is  “the  best 
currently  available  digital  transmit¬ 
ter.”  He  thought  it  “a  pity  it  runs  on  a 
PC,”  but  added  that  Tenenbaum  will 
soon  equip  it  to  transmit  directly  into 
a  Mac. 


(designed  from  scratch  for  newspa¬ 
pers’  wirephotos)  to  be  “very,  very 
user-friendly”  —  in  fact,  easier  to 
use  than  the  Mac  for  those  without 
computer  experience. 

He  said  that  other  staffers  have 
reported  improved  functionality  in 
Nikon’s  next  IMS  software  version, 
which  he  had  yet  to  see,  and  Leaf,  he 
added,  “has  very  basic  controls.” 

Unlike  Mac-based  systems,  he  said 
many  image  modification  features 
have  not  yet  been  enabled  on  Leafs 
system.  However,  as  do  several  other 
picture  desks.  Leafs  will  pass  images 
to  a  Mac  for  further  processing. 

Transmissions  from  Candlestick 
Park  were  the  first  and  only  ones 


Gulker  said  he  hoped  AP’s  presence  and  the  likely 
installation  of  hundreds  of  Leaf  desks  will  insure  that 
the  newer  Leafax  models  perform  well. 


Newsday  has  been  using  a  leased 
Reuters  News  Picture  Terminal,  soft¬ 
ware  for  which  converts  its  analog 
signals  to  digital  data  for  making 
Photoshop  separations  on  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  before  images  are  passed  to  a 
Scitex  system  for  color  page  makeup. 

Late  last  year  Schamberry  said 
that,  while  all  IMS  components  were 
in  use  at  Newsday,  only  wire  capture 
had  not  been  purchased.  Though  the 
Reuters  system  remains  “the  heart  of 
our  production,”  he  said,  the  paper  is 
evaluating  Nikon’s  IMS  and  a  more 
recently  acquired  AP  Leaf  desk, 
which  takes  analog  signals  from  three 
news  photo  sources. 

“Our  configuration  now  changes 
from  day  to  day  —  what  service  is 
coming  into  what  equipment,”  said 
Schamberry,  noting  use  of  both  the 
Nikon  and  AP-Leaf  systems  “on  a 
fairly  regular  basis.” 

Schamberry  said  that  he  expected 
Newsday  to  make  its  selection  in  time 
for  start-up  of  AP  PhotoStream  trans¬ 
missions  in  spring.  He  said  Leaf 
equipment  offers  powerful  perfor¬ 
mance  and  functionality,  while  Nikon 
IMS  provides  superior  image  editing 
capabilities. 

On  one  side,  he  said  he  thought 
Nikon  had  far  to  go  to  match  Leaf  s 
performance  and  picture-manage¬ 
ment  capabilities;  on  the  other,  he 
said  Leaf  did  not  come  close  to 
Nikon’s  picture-enhancement  and 
production  features. 

Also,  while  many  may  be  predis¬ 
posed  toward  a  system  based  on  a 
Mac  with  which  they  are  already  com¬ 
fortable  or  which  offers  a  popular  user 
interface,  Schamberry,  even  more 
than  Gulker,  found  the  AP  Leaf  desk 


Newsday  made  without  a  Leafax. 
Schamberry  said  that  he  expected  to 
make  Mac-to-Mac  transmissions 
again  from  the  Super  Bowl. 

The  Examiner,  too,  may  move  its 
Super  Bowl  photos  the  same  way,  the 
third  transmission  system  it  will  have 
used  to  cover  the  event. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  has 
been  testing  a  prototype  Anaya  pic¬ 
ture  desk  since  1989,  also  expects  to 
get  its  football  photos  from  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  in  Tampa. 

“This  year  we’re  going  to  set  it  up 
so  that  the  file  just  drops  in  the 
fileserver,”  said  Times  senior  art 
director  Gary  Cosimini.  “We’re 
going  to  have  the  picture  desk  soft¬ 
ware  programmed  to  beep  and  flash 
whenever  files  come  in.” 

Hyphen  sets  up 
Australian  unit 

Hyphen  Editorial  Systems,  with 
headquarters  in  Norfolk,  England, 
and  offices  in  Wilmington,  Mass., 
announced  the  opening  of  an  Austra¬ 
lian  subsidiary.  Hyphen- Asia  Pacific, 
based  in  Sydney. 

The  subsidiary,  run  by  Mark 
Chinchen  and  Steve  Peck,  completes 
the  worldwide  distribution  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  manufacturer  of  software 
and  hardware  raster  image  proces¬ 
sors. 

Before  joining  Hyphen,  managing 
director  Chinchen  specialized  in 
newspaper  systems  for  more  than  six 
years  at  Volt-Autologic.  Peck  moved 
to  Hyphen  from  Delairco,  a  graphic 
arts  dealer  serving  Australia. 
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Desktop  color  at  the  Examiner 

Or  how  flexo  presses  infiuenced  selection  of  a  picture  desk 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Sinclair  Communications  Inc.  may 
well  have  a  pressmaker  to  thank  for 
its  Picture  Post  installation  at  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

When  the  San  Francisco  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency  changed  printing  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  new  flexo  presses  prom¬ 
ised  colorful  newspapers.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  color  led  to  Macintosh-based 
color  prepress  for  the  Examiner, 
which  at  the  time  left  Sinclair  as  the 
only  supplier  of  a  picture  desk  that 
would  digitize  and  send  photos  to  a 
Mac.  In  the  last  year,  that  technology, 
too,  has  changed,  and  another  picture 
desk,  one  that  runs  on  a  Mac,  may 
soon  go  on  line  at  the  Examiner. 

Examiner  photo  editor  Chris 
Gulker  explained  that  one  of  SEN  A’s 
new  flexo  presses  would  offer  color 
printing  “far  sooner”  than  the  rest,  in 
what  will  eventually  be  a  three-plant 
operation.  Theoretically,  the  Exam¬ 
iner  could  print  color  even  though  its 
joint  operating  partner,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle,  would  delay  doing  so. 

However,  because  of  JOA  restric¬ 
tions,  said  Gulker,  the  newspaper 
agency  told  the  Examiner  it  would  not 
install  color  separation  equipment  or 
establish  color  engravers’  jobs  until  a 
colorful  Chronicle  was  in  the  works. 
If  the  Examiner  could  come  up  with  a 
way  to  get  paginated  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  its  own,  it  could  begin  run¬ 
ning  flexo  color  first. 

“That  spurred  the  big  interest  in 
desktop,”  said  Gulker.  “Desktop  at 
that  point  was  something  that  was 
foreseen  but  not  actually  happening,” 
with  very  tittle  useful  software  and 
hardware  available.  But,  less  than  two 
years  later,  very  good  and  tess-expen- 
sive  products  had  come  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

“The  Examiner  picked  exactly  the 
right  moment  to  get  into  this,”  Gulker 
told  E&P. 

The  newspaper  agency,  however, 
which  handles  the  JOA’s  production 
and  business,  was  just  learning  to 
print  color  while  the  Examiner  was 
just  learning  to  make  color  separa¬ 
tions.  The  result,  said  Gulker,  “was 
kind  of  a  miserable  shakeout  period  of 
about  six  months  there.” 

He  said  good  separations  came 
before  good  printing,  but  added 
that  “the  paper  is  starting  to 


look  .  .  .  better  than  pretty  good,” 
especially  with  the  snap  that  flexo 
gives  its  color.  Noting  its  high  visibil¬ 
ity  on  newsracks,  Gulker  called  the 
product  better  than  “all  but  the  very 
best  offset.” 

“Now,  with  the  recession  and  with 
competition  demands  going  up  at  the 
same  time  that  resources  are  going 
down,”  said  Gulker,  he  thought  the 
Mac  would  “turn  out  to  be  a  real  good 
decision.” 

Photo  department  film  and  paper 
costs  are  already  down  dramatically 
and,  when  shortly  before  Christmas 
photo  paper  became  unavailable  from 
his  supplier  for  three  weeks,  Gulker 
said,  “We  didn’t  miss  it.” 

Staffers  used  only  Macs  to  process 
their  images,  which  Gulker  believes 
helped  get  more  people  onto  and  com¬ 
fortable  with  the  computer. 

“Now  they  don’t  want  to  go  back,” 
he  said. 


In  the  year  since  the  Picture  Post 
purchase,  the  Examiner  has  become  a 
“fully  digital  imaging  newspaper,” 
according  to  Gulker. 

Since  New  Year’s,  all  photogra¬ 
phers  and  photo  editors  can  sit  at  a 
Macintosh.  For  black-and-white 
shots,  they  don’t  have  to,  but  most  do 
for  the  speed  and  control  it  offers. 
The  staff,  he  said,  is  “over  the  steep 
part  of  the  learning  curve.” 

For  color,  said  Gulker,  “they  have 
to”  use  a  Mac,  on  which  the  paper 
runs  Adobe  Systems  Photoshop  soft¬ 
ware  for  image  editing  and  color 
separating.  “That’s  our  only  route  to 
the  press,”  he  said. 

While  the  darkroom  is  still  in  use 
for  black-and-white  work,  it  will  soon 
close  for  remodeling,  after  which, 
said  Gulker,  “The  question  is,  what 
size,  if  any,  darkroom  is  going  to  be 
there.” 

While  it  is  closed,  he  said,  Macs 
now  handling  about  half  the  black- 
and-white  photos  will  have  to  process 
them  all. 

There  are  now  about  50  machines 


on  the  Examiner’s  Macintosh  net¬ 
work.  While  at  start-up  there  was  but 
one  Mac-literate  staffer  and  another 
willing  to  learn,  Gulker  said  there  is 
now  only  one  who  is  not,  though  even 
he  is  now  “lightly”  involved. 

With  its  setup,  the  paper  can  handle 
color  photography  round  the  clock. 
The  editor  remarked  that  even  some 
late-night  color  shots  “are  finding 
their  way  .  .  .  into  the  paper.” 

Long-term  photo  storage  is  still  on 
paper.  Gulker  said  he  is  optimistic 
about  a  soon-to-be-implemented  sys¬ 
tem  that  combines  optical  disk  stor¬ 
age,  image  data  compression  and  a 
photo  database  management  pro¬ 
gram.  He  expects  the  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  “reasonably  compact  and  con¬ 
venient  on-line  archiving”  for  staff¬ 
generated  pictures. 

He  remains  uncertain  about  the  fate 
of  old  wirephotos.  Rather  than  having 
each  paper  maintain  its  own  archive. 


Gulker  said  wire  services  could  ere-  | 
ate  and  maintain  their  own  dial-up 
archives,  billing  clients  for  on-line 
access. 

Gulker  said  he  looks  forward  to 
moving  further  into  pagination  on  the 
Macintosh.  For  now,  he  said  the 
paper  does  as  much  as  possible  with¬ 
out  forgoing  conventional  typesetting 
because  of  work  rules  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  to  train  300  people  — 
areas  where  there  remain  “a  lot  of 
unresolved  issues.” 

Nevertheless,  he  believes  the  staff 
will  be  ready  when  the  time  comes, 
noting  the  numbers  of  Macintoshes, 
Mac-literate  employees  and  suitable 
output  devices. 

“Right  now,  we’re  using  it  where  it 
counts,”  said  Gulker  —  Page  One, 
the  style  section,  anything  to  be 
quickly  updated  or  “made  bold  and 
dramatic.” 

Also,  he  pointed  to  the  possibility 
for  editors  to  make  better  decisions 
by  being  able  to  quickly  and  easily 
preview  how  pages  will  look  and  to 
work  up  alternative  layouts. 


When  shortly  before  Christmas  photo  paper  became 
unavailable  from  his  supplier  for  three  weeks,  Gulker 
said,  “We  didn’t  miss  it.” 
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Electronic  picture  desktop 

Several  developers  are  putting  picture  desks  on  Macintoshes 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  first  electronic  picture  desks 
brought  wirephotos  into  proprietary 
systems.  Then  some,  like  Levien 
Instrument  Co.  and  National  Digital 
Corp.,  variously  built  picture  desks 
around  newer,  more  powerful  PCs. 

For  a  while,  the  Associated  Press 
tested  PC-based  and  DEC  VAX- 
based  picture  desks.  Total  Image 
Corp.  now  offers  an  Amiga-based 
system  and  Harris  Corp.  Images  runs 
on  a  Unix-based  Sun  workstation. 

However,  most  newspapers 
already  had  Macintoshes  as  graphics 
terminals.  The  machines  became 
popular  for  imaging  applications,  and 
soon  picture  desk  vendors  were 
promising,  then  delivering,  links  to 
the  Macintosh. 

Unlike  PCs,  which  cost  less  and 
enjoyed  a  wide  variety  and  choice  of 
applications,  Apple  accommodated 
color  in  the  Mac’s  operating  system. 
With  color  built  into  the  Mac, 
explained  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging 
marketing  manager  John  Harcourt, 
hardware  manufacturers  could  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  monitors.  And  software 
developers,  knowing  there  was  hard¬ 
ware  to  support  their  products,  were 
willing  to  invest  the  years  of  work 
color  applications  programs  required. 

Two  years  ago,  an  attendee  at  the 
annual  Digital  Photography  confer¬ 
ence  asked  vendors  why  picture 
desks  could  not  run  on  a  Mac. 

The  versatile  image  editing  work¬ 
stations  were  not  viewed  as  suitable 
platforms  for  wirephoto  capture  and 
management,  but  it  was  thought  that 
links  to  the  Mac  might  satisfy  both 
needs. 

Macintoshes,  however,  became 
more  powerful  and,  as  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  Mac-compatible  products  became 
available  for  scanning,  communicat¬ 
ing,  editing,  and  storing  photos,  users 
found  they  could  have  almost  every¬ 
thing  except  direct  wirephoto  input. 

Spanish  software  developer  Anaya 
announced  such  a  product  in  1989. 
Soon,  the  New  York  Times  was 
experimenting  with  one  of  Anaya’s 
first  modems  for  bringing  in  and  digi¬ 
tizing  analog  wirephotos  on  a  Macin¬ 
tosh. 

Since  then,  Anaya’s  picture  desk 
has  been  marketed  as  FotoFlow  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Color  Group.  It 


became  available  in  modules  from 
Baseview  Products  and  has  been 
adopted  by  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging 
for  its  Image  Management  System. 

The  product,  however,  does  more 
than  capture  wirephotos.  Times 
senior  art  director  Gary  Cosimini  told 
E&P  that  last  year’s  start-up  of 
Spain’s  El  Sol  tabloid  probably 
served  as  a  big  incentive  for  Anaya  to 
move  ahead  with  other  components 
of  its  wirephoto  receiver.  .Anaya  is  the 
system  integrator  for  El  Sol. 

The  capture  portion,  a  Mac  inter¬ 
face  to  an  analog  wirephoto  network, 
has  grown  from  a  single-  to  a  multi- 
port  product.  Cosimini  explained  that 
the  one  analog  modem  into  a  Mac 
serial  port  is  now  four  modems  con¬ 
nected  to  a  Mac  card  with  its  own 
processor.  Analog  signals  on  the  net¬ 
work  are  converted  into  TIFF  images 
on  the  Mac. 

The  picture  desk  component  is  the 
monitoring  software.  It  is  “essen¬ 
tially  a  HyperCard  stack  that  was 
very  simple,  and  now  it’s  becoming 
more  complex,”  said  Cosimini. 
“Eventually  it’ll  be  an  application.” 


Describing  its  workings,  Cosimini 
said  it  occurred  to  some  that  the 
Mac’s  filing  system  could  be  used 
in  much  the  same  way  that  Camex 
stores  and  moves  files  using  the  data¬ 
base-type  file  system  features  built 
into  the  Unix  operating  system. 

The  Anaya-Nikon  picture  desk’s 
management  system  uses  the  Mac  fil¬ 
ing  system  “as  a  way  of  creating 
desks,  folders  and  slots  into  which  to 
put  folders,”  he  said,  with  the  Hyper¬ 
Card  stack  simply  interacting  with  the 
Mac  operating  system,  moving 
photos  and  files  from  one  volume  on 
the  network  to  another. 

Instead  of  creating  a  database, 
Cosimini  continued,  the  system  relies 
on  “the  normal  disc  volume  data¬ 
base  —  the  disc  itself  —  to  slot  files 
around.  That  way  you  can  change 
discs  very  easily.”  When  System  7 


for  the  Mac  is  available,  he  added, 
“slotting  things  from  one  Mac  to 
another  will  be  just  a  matter  of  push¬ 
ing  from  one  folder  into  another.” 

Cosimini  said  that,  among  other 
things,  the  Mac’s  operating  system 
upgrade  seems  to  be  moving  closer  to 
HyperCard.  Aspects  of  it  will  be  pro¬ 
grammable  through  scripting  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  “very  similar  to  HyperCard 
scripting  language.” 

And,  while  lacking  multiuser  func¬ 
tionality,  he  said  AppleShare  will  be 
built  into  the  operating  system  so  that 
anyone’s  volume  can  become  acces¬ 
sible  by  others  on  a  network.  “That 
means  that  you  end  up  with  a  virtual 
sort  of  storage,”  said  Cosimini.  “For 
a  picture  desk  to  slide  things  from 
desk  to  another  simply  means  .  .  . 
changing  folders.” 

He  said  Anaya  now  moves  material 
through  fileservers.  “With  Ethernet, 
it’s  not  that  bad;  but  with  JPEG  com¬ 
pression,  it’s  very,  very  good.  So  with 
System  7,  it  should  be  very,  very, 
very  good.” 

Cosimini  said  Anaya’s  setup  was 
easy. 


“I  just  got  some  phone  wire  and 
clipped  it  onto  our  AP  wire  receiver. 
It  worked  OK.” 

Initially,  he  found  lack  of  “good 
desk  software”  to  be  the  biggest 
drawback.  “You  had  to  sort  of  fish 
the  files  out,  but  that’s  getting  closer 
to  being  automated.” 

London-based  Di wan’s  PictureNet 
is  “similar  to  the  Nikon  in  architec¬ 
ture,”  according  to  Cosimini,  for 
whom  that  was  fine  because  it 
“means  you  can  make  a  good  com¬ 
parison.”  He  said  the  Times  will  test 
both  the  Nikon- Anaya  and  Diwan  pic¬ 
ture  desks  this  year. 

The  Diwan  analog-to-digital  con¬ 
verter  box  for  the  Mac  II  supports 
four  incoming  wires  in  a  single  box 
time  and  relies  on  off-the-shelf  image¬ 
editing  applications.  Photo  files  can 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


“This  is  just  one  small  piece  of  the  whole  picture. 
Our  concern  is  how  well  it  integrates  with  the  strategy 
we  have,”  including  photo  management,  archiving 
and  other  issues. 
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be  annotated. (Among  other  products, 
Diwan  also  markets  a  news  wire  col¬ 
lector.) 

“It  uses  an  application  rather  than 
HyperCard  to  examine  the  contents 
of  folders  and  previews  of  pictures 
that  come  in  that  are  generated,  1 
guess,  by  the  software  that  receives 
the  photos,”  said  Cosimini. 

Also  in  Britain,  systems  vendor 
DPS  Typecraft  brought  out  two  pic¬ 
ture  desk  components  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh;  the  Imagewire  NuBus  card  to 
capture  analog  and  digital  wirephotos 
and  Imagetasting  software  for  low- 
resolution  image  previewing. 

The  picture  desk  functions  with  the 
company’s  ImageBuilder  scanning 
and  editing  software.  It  was  installed 
last  year  at  London’s  Evening  Stan¬ 
dard.  DPS  reportedly  is  working  on  a 
photo  library  using  a  Unix-based 
database. 

Last  February,  Standard  systems 
manager  Alan  Marshall  described 
DPS  Typecraft’s  WSlOO  picture  desk 
at  a  symposium  held  by  European 
newspapers’  INCA-FIEJ  Research 
Association.  The  system,  he  said, 
takes  in  material  on  as  many  as  20 
lines  (his  paper  had  three  Macs,  each 
taking  four  lines)  and  displays  up  to  16 


stored  photos  at  a  time.  Once  passed 
into  Imagebuilder,  they  can  be 
cropped,  scaled,  filtered  and  distrib¬ 
uted. 

Within  a  bar  code ,  the  software  also 
“assigns  a  unique  reference”  to  each 
image.  The  Standard,  he  reported  in 
IFRA’s  newspaper  techniques,  prints 
an  image  and  its  bar  code  on  a  laser 
printer  for  initial  evaluation  only.  Edi¬ 
tors  call  up  images  on  their  Mac 
screens  using  a  bar  code  reader  on  the 
print.  Selected  images  are  then 
passed  electronically  to  page 
makeup. 

DPS  Typecraft  is  a  member  of  the 
broad  licensing  and  marketing 
alliance  formed  by  Macintosh-based 
newspaper  systems  developer  Digital 
Technology  International  with  other 
U.S..  European  and  Australian  com¬ 
panies. 

System  Integrators  Inc.,  DTl’s 
U.S.  partner,  originally  considered 
offering  the  DPS  picture  desk  (or, 
reportedly,  using  boards  from  DTI 
partner  Telekonomi),  which  would  fit 
into  its  new  line  of  Mac-based  prod¬ 
ucts  and  perhaps  take  advantage  of 
the  Mac/55  link  to  the  Tandem  data¬ 
base. 

Jim  Rentz,  SIl  marketing  manager 
for  business  development,  said  his 
company  now  is  holding  off  introduc¬ 
ing  a  picture-desk  because  it  feels  its 
imaging  software  needs  further  devel¬ 
opment  “to  deal  with  newspaper  dead¬ 


lines”  and  because  the  company  is 
watching  the  Associated  Press’  Leaf 
desk  installations. 

He  said  the  AP  Leaf  desk  seemed  to 
be  well  accepted  at  member  papers 
and  that  SIl  thought  it  looked  as 
though  the  U.S.  market  “is  going  to 
be  served  basically  by  the  AP  prod¬ 
uct.” 

Sll,  he  added,  awaited  further 
information  on  development  of  a 
NuBus  board  that  would  enable  a 
Mac  to  access  a  Leaf  desk. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  for¬ 
mer  photo  editor  said  Sll  is  working 
with  a  third-party  board  developer  on 
analog/digital  wirephoto  capture  and 
supporting  software,  including  C- 
Cube  image  compression  for  possible 
use  by  U.S.  and  overseas  customers. 

While  he  said  Sll  is  currently  most 
concerned  with  insuring  its  compati¬ 
bility  with  the  AP  Leaf  desk  in  order 
to  use  TIFF  images,  it  continues,  “on 
a  parallel  path,  development  of  the 
board  and  supporting  software.  It 
would  be  Mac-based,  which,  we  feel, 
is  real  important.”  He  said  SII’s  next 
opportunity  may  arise  with  all-digital 
photo  transmissions,  and  that  it  is 
concerned  with  a  picture  desk’s  over¬ 
all  fit  into  SII’s  graphics  database. 

“This  is  just  one  small  piece  of  the 
whole  picture.  Our  concern  is  how 
well  it  integrates  with  the  strategy  we 
have,”  including  photo  management, 
archiving  and  other  issues. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


N.Y.  Times  gets 

Accu-Weather 

audiotex 

The  New  York  Times  has  signed 
with  Accu-Weather  Inc.  to  provide  a 
weather  audiotex  service,  giving  call¬ 
ers  access  to  three-day  forecasts  and 
current  weather  conditions,  which 
Accu-Weather  updates  hourly  for  600 
cities.  The  Times  service  includes 
seasonal  East  Coast  beach  and  boat¬ 
ing  forecasts  and  ski  reports  for 
resorts  nationwide. 

The  State  College,  Pa. -based  com¬ 
pany  also  is  now  supplying  its  local 
paper,  the  Centre  Daily  Times,  with 
its  FeatureFone  telephone  voice 
response  system.  In  addition  to  the 
local  forecast,  callers  get  state  lottery 
results,  sports  news  and  scores,  busi¬ 
ness  and  national  news  headlines, 
daily  soap  opera  summaries,  stock 
reports,  daily  horoscopes,  movie  and 
book  reviews,  entertainment  updates 
and  a  video  guide. 


Other  weather  features,  talking 
classified  ads,  display  ad  information, 
community  news,  restaurant  guides, 
theater,  movie  and  television  listings, 
school  closings,  local  sports  and  elec¬ 
tion  returns  can  also  be  added  to  Fea¬ 
tureFone,  which  is  available  for  all 
North  American  local  markets.  It  can 
be  used  for  public  polling,  automati¬ 
cally  tabulating  and  printing  results. 

Accu-Weather  electronically 
updates  the  service,  which  requires 
no  customer  intervention.  It  is 
designed  to  voice  commercial  mes¬ 
sages  with  each  call,  generating 
advertising  revenue  for  customers. 

Media  General 
sells  its 
GSP  division 

Media  General  Inc.  announced  the 
sale  of  the  Great  Eastern  Packing  and 
Stock  Corp.  waste  paper  operation  to 
the  Newark  Group,  Cranford,  N.J. 
Great  Eastern  is  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 


sidiary  of  Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  a 
New  Jersey-based  recycled  news¬ 
print  manufacturer  owned  by  Media 
General. 

Terms  of  the  sale  were  not  dis¬ 
closed.  The  Newark  Group  makes 
and  converts  recycled  paperboard  at 
11  mills  nationwide.  _ 


Albuquerque  gets 
Electronic  Trib 

An  electronic  bulletin  board  fea¬ 
turing  newspaper  stories  and  other 
services  was  launched  last  month  by 
the  Albuquerque  Tribune. 

A  box  printed  on  Page  A2  previews 
highlights  of  the  service  and  supplies 
a  daily  password  needed  for  PC  users 
to  log  on  to  the  “Electronic  Trib.” 

The  service  includes  a  library  of 
articles  published  in  the  newspaper, 
public  records,  news  and  sports  sto¬ 
ries  not  in  the  paper,  electronic  mail 
and  a  community  bulletin  board  for 
users’  messages.  — AP 
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morning  extra  delivered  to  news¬ 
stands  only.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
1984  that  the  paper  had  published  a 
weekday  morning  edition. 

•  The  Houston  Post  published 
47,000  copies  of  its  first  extra  since 
the  assassination  of  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

•  The  Houston  Chronicle  added 
heavy  war  coverage  to  its  regular  edi¬ 
tions  and  boosted  its  press  run  by 
30,000,  selling  out  anyway,  the 
Chronicle  said. 

•  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
went  to  press  at  5  a.m.  with  a  “War 
Extra,”  its  first  extra  in  10  years.  It 
was  on  the  streets  an  hour  later  as  a 
supplement  to  home-delivered  edi¬ 
tions. 

•  The  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette 
used  circulation  district  managers  to 
hawk  its  25,000  extras,  out  of  a  33% 
higher  press  run,  to  103,000  papers. 

•  The  Detroit  News  expanded  its 
press  run  by  100,000,  to  320,000,  to 
meet  demand  for  its  its  wraparound 
extra,  whose  front  page  was  reprinted 


Jan. 21.  Another  extra,  including  a  Va- 
page  reproduction  of  Old  Glory 
encouraging  readers  to  display  it  in 
their  windows,  appeared  Jan.  18  after 
Israel  was  hit  by  missiles. 

•  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  two  days 
before  the  war  started,  added  a  fea¬ 
ture  aimed  at  young  readers.  In  part  it 
tried  to  explain  the  Persian  Gulf  con¬ 
flict. 

•  USA  Today,  the  five-day 
national  daily  founded  in  1982,  pub¬ 
lished  its  first-ever  Saturday  paper 
Jan.  19  with  more  than  1 1  pages  of 
news  on  the  war  and  its  effects. 

•  The  St.  Petersburg  Times’  war 
extra,  its  first  since  a  major  1958  fire, 
was  a  40,000  paper  run  that  included 
26  pages  of  the  A  section  that  were 
replated  to  include  war  news. 

•  The  Record  in  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  published  17,000  copies  of  a 
special  five-star  edition,  distributed  at 
leading  single-copy  outlets  and  places 
to  reach  lunchgoers  and  commuters. 
Its  circulation  rose  to  219,000  for  the 
day,  from  162,000  regularly. 

•  The  Saint  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press,  in  its  first  extra  in  10  years, 
went  to  press  at  10:30  a.m.  and  hit  the 
streets  about  noon  with  25,000 
copies.  It  pulled  all  ads  from  the  A 
section  to  make  room  for  war  news. 


Chicago  Reporter 
names  first 
minority  feiiow 

Rachel  L.  Jones  joins  the  Chicago 
Reporter  as  the  first  recipient  of  a 
three-year  fellowship  program 
designed  to  train  experienced  minor¬ 
ity  journalists  in  investigative  report¬ 
ing. 

Jones  was  most  recently  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Riverfront  Times,  a 
weekly  alternative  paper  located  in 
St.  Louis.  She  has  been  a  reporter  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  interned 
at  the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times. 

Under  terms  of  the  fellowship, 
Jones  will  work  for  one  year  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  at  the 
Reporter,  a  monthly  that  concen¬ 
trates  on  coverage  of  urban  and 
minority  affairs.  She  also  will  be  able 
to  pursue  graduate  studies  at  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism. 

The  three-year  program  is  funded 
by  a  $124,200  grant  from  the  Robert 
R.  McCormack  Tribune  Foundation 
{E&P,  Aug.  11,  1990,  P.  8). 


ASNE  hesid 


The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  EditoV^  will 
hold  its  annual  conference  in  Boston;  April  9-12 
and  E&P's  April  6th  issue  will  be  there! 

If  you  have  a  message  to  send  to  the 
top  newspaper  editors  from  aroun 
the  world,  say  it  in  E&P's 
April  6th  issue  which  will 
reach  these  editors  at 
their  biggest  convention 
of  the  year  and  also  in 
their  homes  and  offices. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


Sales  are  booming  in  overseas  markets 

The  U.S.  market  may  be  tight,  but  syndicates  and  news  services 
have  been  very  successfui  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  elsewhere 


How  residents  of  Denmark  see  the  'Colvin  and  Hobbes'  comic  strip  by  Bill 
Wotterson  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 


By  David  Astor 

Sales  for  many  syndicates  and 
news  services  are  rising  much  faster 
overseas  than  in  the  U.S. 

International  business  has  “more 
than  tripled”  since  1986  at  United 
Media  (UM),  which  sells  abroad  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  and  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service  (SHNS)  as  well 
as  the  non-Scripps  Howard  Chronicle 
Features  and  Copley  News  Service. 

Annual  sales  have  been  increasing 
over  20%  for  Editors  Press  Service 
(EPS),  the  overseas  representative 
for  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Tribune 
Media  Services  (TMS),  Knight-Rid- 
der/Tribune  News  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  (KRTN),  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group,  and  others. 

Business  has  been  rising  about  25% 
a  year  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  International  (LATSl)  and 
about  20%  for  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate  (NYTS)  and  New  York 
Times  News  Service  (NYTNS). 

“A  large  percentage  of  our  revenue 
comes  from  overseas  sales,”  said 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation  (NYTSSC)  president 
John  Brewer. 

“Foreign  sales,  at  least  for  us,  have 
been  very  important,”  commented 
Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate 
(CWS)  president/editorial  director 
and  cartoonist  Jerry  Robinson. 

“International  sales  seem  to  be 
progressing  quite  well,”  said  EPS 
chairman  John  F.  Klem,  whose  com¬ 
pany  has  about  1 ,500  clients  in  over 
100  countries. 


Mutant  Ninja  Turtles'  comic  strip  from 
Creators  Syndicate. 


GEDAUERT. 

How  German  readers  see  the  'Heath- 
cliff'  comic  panel  by  George  Gately  of 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

“We  are  seeing  growth  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field,”  said  Paul  Eberhart, 
assistant  director  of  sales  and  interna¬ 
tional  sales  manager  for  King  Features 
Syndicate,  which  also  has  clients  in 
over  100  countries. 

“The  overseas  market  is  growing,” 
said  UM  vice  president  and  director 
of  international  syndication  Sid  Gold¬ 
berg.  “It  always  has  grown,  but  it’s 
now  more  important  than  ever 
because  the  U.S.  market  has  tight¬ 
ened  up  so  much.” 

“In  spite  of  the  flatness  of  the  U.S. 
market,  there  is  very  good  growth 
overseas,”  added  LATSl  director  of 
marketing  and  business  development 
Gary  Neeleman,  whose  company 
recently  opened  a  London  office  to 
serve  Europe,  Africa,  the  Mideast, 
and  the  Near  East. 


A  number  of  syndicates  and  news 
services  are  still  doing  a  good  U.S. 
business,  but  the  decrease  in  truly 
competitive  daily  papers  as  well  as 
recession-caused  cutbacks  in  news¬ 
paper  feature  budgets  have  taken 
their  toll. 

In  some  cases,  news  services  are 
weathering  the  storm  better  than  syn¬ 
dicates  because  their  packages  of 
material  can  be  more  economical  for 
newspapers  than  buying  single  fea¬ 
tures.  And,  because  it  is  a  buyers’ 
market,  many  papers  running  syndi¬ 
cated  features  are  getting  them  for 
incredibly  low  prices  which  haven’t 
risen  much  in  decades. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  papers 
abroad  pay  quite  handsomely  for  syn¬ 
dicated  material  —  in  some  cases 
about  $750  a  week  more  for  a  feature 
than  U.S.  papers  do.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  overseas  business  is  boom¬ 
ing. 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  market  is  not  as  saturated  as  the 
domestic  one,  overseas  prices  are 
high  because  many  papers  there 
ask  for  a  lot  of  territorial  exclusivity. 
This  might  mean  buying  the  rights  to 
be  the  only  paper  in  an  entire  country 
carrying  a  certain  feature  or  news  ser¬ 
vice.  John  F.  Klem,  who  has  been 
with  EPS  since  1946,  recalled  that 
some  British  papers  used  to  request 
exclusivity  not  only  for  England  but 
Ireland,  too! 

Creators  Syndicate  president 
Richard  Newcombe  noted  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  these  higher  rates,  U.S.  fea¬ 
ture  distributors  do  not  need  huge 
client  lists  to  be  successful  overseas. 

John  P.  Klem,  the  successor  to  his 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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^. . .  I  never  wanted  to  make  people 
laughs  you  see.  1  wanted  to  make  them 
snicker ..."  , 


Newsda/s  M.  G.  Lord's  political  cartoons  take  aim 
at  a  variety  of  topics,  from  the  new  celibacy  to 
environmental  issues.  And  her  illustrated  opinion 
column  pokes  fun  at  prigs,  princesses,  pets  and 
politicians. 

Her  cartoons  have  won  numerous  awards,  and  her 
essays  are  collected  in  "Mean  Sheets"  (Little,  Brown) 
and  "Prigtales"  (Avon). 

Lord's  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other 
cartoonists  Bruce  Beattie,  Chris  Britt,  David  Catrow, 
Marc  Cullum,  Bob  Englehart,  Bob  Correll,  Steve 
Kelley,  Gary  Markstein,  Mike  Ramirez,  Mike 
Thompson— are  available  in  our  EDITORIAL 


CARTOON  package. 

Her  illustrated  opinion  column  is  part  of  our 
OPINION  &  ANALYSIS  package,  along  with  Nat  Hentoff 
and  Phyllis  Schlafly. 

Copley  cartoonists  and  columnists  are  a  big  draw 
for  9()0  subscribing  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  To  draw  your  own  coixlusions,  call  toll-free 
800-445-4555*  for  a  free  sample  of  our  EDITORIAL 
CARTOON  and  OPINION  &  ANALYSIS  packages, 
available  camera-ready  daily,  weekly  or  monthly. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
The  one  with  the  draw  on  our  controversial  cartoon¬ 
ists  and  columnists. 


Post  Office  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92T12 

'Alaska,  Califomia,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1SW. 
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(Continued  from  page  38) 
father  John  F.  as  EPS  president,  did 
observe  that  papers  abroad  are  start¬ 
ing  to  demand  less  exclusivity  than 
they  did  in  the  past.  This  matches  a 
trend  that  began  inthe  U.S.  during  the 
1970s  and  early  1980s. 

Brewer  said  he  is  happy  about  the 
exclusivity  decrease.  “You  lose 
money  per  client  but  you  have  more 
potential  clients,”  he  observed, 
adding  that  two  clients  with  lesser 
exclusivity  still  pay  more  together 
than  one  client  with  a  lot  of  exclusiv¬ 
ity. 

There  are  now  about  1,150  NYTS 
and  NYTNS  clients  overseas  buying 
stories,  columns,  one-shots,  book 
excerpts,  and  more  to  go  along  with 
about  850  domestic  ones,  according 
to  Brewer. 

Several  of  those  interviewed  said 
another  reason  why  overseas  sales 
are  doing  so  well  is  that  a  number  of 
countries  in  locales  such  as  Europe 
and  Asia  currently  have  healthier  eco¬ 
nomies  than  the  U.S. 

The  opening  up  of  new  markets  has 
also  been  good  for  international  sales. 
A  number  of  syndicates  and  news 
services,  for  instance,  are  beginning 
to  sell  material  to  Eastern  European 
countries  for  the  first  time  since 
before  World  War  II. 

EPS,  UM,  King,  NYTSSC,  CWS, 
and  others  are  doing  business  in  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Hungary,  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  Poland,  and  what  was  formerly 
East  Germany  —  where  “Herman” 
by  Jim  Unger  of  Universal  is  espe¬ 
cially  popular,  with  about  a  dozen 
clients. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  tremendous 
thirst  in  Eastern  Europe  for  things 
Western,”  commented  Brewer. 

Several  people  said  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  sales  have  the  potential  to  grow 
but  cautioned  that  a  shortage  of  hard 
currency  and  the  general  economic 
problems  in  much  of  the  region  might 
keep  it  from  being  a  really  big  market 
for  U.S.  features. 

“We’re  happy  to  just  get  our  costs 
covered  in  Eastern  Europe,”  said 
Brewer,  noting  that  NYTSSC  thinks 
it’s  important  to  help  papers  in 
emerging  democracies  even  if  there  is 
no  profit  involved. 

Brewer  said  NYTSSC  is  also  will¬ 
ing  to  forego  a  profit  when  selling  to 
the  press  in  Colombia,  where  editors 
and  Journalists  risk  assassination 
each  day  at  the  hands  of  the  drug 
trade. 

“We  have  a  commitment  to  keep 
these  guys  in  business,”  he  declared. 
“They’re  awfully  courageous.” 

Syndicates  and  news  services  are 


The  front  page  of  a  recent  issue  of 
Mexico's  'Excelsior'  newspaper  fea¬ 
tured  several  New  York  Times  News 
Service  stories. 

also  increasing  their  business  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  elsewhere. 

CWS,  for  example,  has  several 
clients  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Canada’s 
Southam  News  wire  is  selling  material 
in  the  Far  East,  according  to  Southam 
Syndicate  manager  Valerie  Carter. 
Neeleman  said  LATSI  has  had  suc¬ 
cess  translating  17  of  its  features  for 
specific  targeting  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  market. 

Governmental  changes,  such  as  the 
fall  of  communist  regimes  in  Eastern 
Europe,  are  a  major  reason  why  new 
markets  are  opening  up  for  American 


The  'Izvestia'  newspaper  in  the  Soviet 
Union  carries  'Life  With  Robinson'  by 
Jerry  Robinson  of  the  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate. 


syndicates  and  news  services. 

Others  cited  the  way  the  earth  is 
becoming  a  “global  village,”  with 
many  countries  increasingly  interact¬ 
ing  in  such  areas  as  culture  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  “I  know  it’s  a  cliche,  but 
we’re  more  and  more  one  world,” 
said  Robinson. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  free  trade  around  the  world 
as  well  as  the  weakened  dollar  and 
fax  machines  have  made  overseas 
markets  very  attractive  for  all  the  syn¬ 
dicates,”  added  Newcombe  of  Cre¬ 
ators,  which  has  its  own  selling 
arrangements  for  some  parts  of  the 
world  and  uses  EPS  in  others. 

As  Newcombe  touched  on  in  his 
quote,  technological  developments 
have  been  a  big  boost  for  international 
sales. 

“Faxing  has  been  a  tremendous 
help,”  said  Goldberg.  “It  used  to  be  a 
very  slow  business.” 

“The  fax  machine  has  been  a  great 
thing,  because  everybody  has  one,” 
commented  John  F.  Klem,  who  noted 
that  it  is  used  for  making  sales  as  well 
as  for  delivering  features  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

John  P.  Klem  noted  that  EPS  regu¬ 
larly  faxes  columns  to  a  number  of 
clients  and  also  faxes  missing  comics 
material  when  necessary. 

Syndicates  and  news  services  are 
beginning  to  deliver  more  material 
overseas  via  computer  and  satellite, 
too. 

“I  think  faxing  and  electronic  deliv¬ 
ery  have  really  boosted  the  potential 
for  syndicates  abroad,”  declared 
Neeleman,  noting  that  material  can 
get  outdated  in  countries  which  lack 
speedy  mail  delivery. 

Yet  another  reason  why  sales  are 
doing  so  well  overseas  is  that  some 
syndicates  are  now  thinking  about 
how  a  feature  might  do  abroad  when 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  sign  it  on. 

“We  definitely  discuss  its  overseas 
potential,”  said  Goldberg,  adding 
that  a  very  U.S. -oriented  feature 
might  still  be  signed  but  that  a  more 
international  appeal  helps. 

Some  syndicates  and  news  ser¬ 
vices,  aware  that  overseas  papers  find 
a  lot  of  U.S.  offerings  “too  Ameri¬ 
can,”  are  introducing  material  with 
international  content. 

“We’re  designing  a  lot  of  our  fea¬ 
tures  with  the  overseas  market  in 
mind,”  said  Neeleman,  citing  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS) 
offerings  such  as  “Global 
Viewpoint,”  which  offers  commen¬ 
tary  by  government  leaders  and  other 
prominent  people  from  around  the 
world,  and  the  “Entertainment  News 
Service,”  which  includes  material  on 
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overseas  films  and  so  on. 

One  explanation  for  the  company’s 
international  perspective  is  that  Jesse 
Levine  headed  LATSI  before  moving 
up  to  the  LATS  presidency. 

At  NYTSSC,  Brewer  noted  that 
former  president  Karl  Horwitz  is  now 
in  Paris  heading  the  NYTS/NYTNS 
international  sales  efforts. 

There  are  also  syndicated  features 
that  do  not  even  appear  in  English- 
language  U.S.  papers.  Goldberg  said 
United  offers  an  advice  column  just 
for  Spanish-language  papers  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad. 

Then  there  are  overseas-originated 
features  that  U.S.  syndicates  sell  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

For  example,  LATSI  distributes 
material  from  Spain’s  El  Pais  newspa¬ 
per,  NYTSSC  offers  material  from 
France’s  Le  Monde  and  various  other 
non-U. S.  publications,  and  CWS  has 
the  “Views  of  the  World’’  package  of 
international  editorial  cartoons  and 
“Wit”  package  of  international 
humor  cartoons. 

Speaking  of  cartoons,  comics  are 
very  popular  overseas  —  as  they  are 
in  the  U.S.  John  P.  Klem,  for 
instance,  said  about  75%  of  EPS’s 
business  is  comics. 

“Every  syndicate  with  both  strong 
comics  and  text  features  will  say  they 
sell  more  comics  abroad,”  said  Gold¬ 
berg.  “Comics  are  the  crux  of  the 
syndication  industry  in  the  U.S.,  so 
it’s  not  necessarily  surprising  that  it 
holds  true  overseas  as  well.” 

He  added,  “The  American  comic 
strip  sets  the  standard  for  comics  in 
the  world,  just  like  Hollywood  dees 
for  movies.” 

Some  of  the  biggest-selling  comics 
in  the  U.S.  are  among  the  biggest 
sellers  in  other  countries  —  including 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of 
United,  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill 
Watterson  of  Universal,  the  Dik 
Browne-created  “Hagar  the  Horri¬ 
ble”  by  Chris  Browne  of  King,  and 
“B.C.”  by  Johnny  Hart  of  Creators. 

There  are  also  certain  comics  that 
do  modest  business  in  the  U.S.  but 
very  well  abroad.  John  F.  Klem  cited 
“Animal  Crackers”  by  Roger  Bollen 
of  TMS  as  one  example. 

Continuity  comics  sell  better  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  abroad,  such  as  Latin 
America  and  Spain,  than  in  the  U.S. 
EPS  has  even  had  recent  success  syn¬ 
dicating  old  “Dick  Tracy”  strips  by 
the  late  Chester  Gould  of  TMS  and 
old  “Batman”  strips  from  the  1940s. 
The  New  York  City-based  EPS,  an 
exclusively  international  company 
which  does  not  syndicate  in  the  U.S. 
or  Canada,  was  founded  in  1933. 

Comics  may  be  popular,  but  sev¬ 
eral  of  those  interviewed  said  over¬ 
seas  newspapers  are  more  interested 
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A  KRTN  graphic  in  Spanish. 

in  serious  and  internationally  oriented 
text  material  than  many  U.S.  papers. 

Brewer  reported  that  the  NYTSSC 
op-ed  service,  which  has  recently  fea¬ 
tured  pieces  by  people  like  Richard 
Nixon  and  Salman  Rushdie,  sells  very 
well  in  places  Hke  Europe  but  only 
moderately  well  in  the  U.S. 

“The  heavier  pieces  we  offer  are 
much  more  successful  overseas,”  he 
said.  “There’s  much  more  interest  in 
very  serious  journalism,  essays,  and 
book  excerpts.” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  excerpts  from 
celebrity  books  and  other  kinds  of 
lighter  pieces  don’t  also  do  well  over¬ 
seas.  Goldberg,  for  instance,  said  the 


The  'Norddeutsche  Zeitung'  newspa¬ 
per  in  what  was  formerly  East  Germany 
runs  'Herman'  by  Jim  Unger  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate. 


most  popular  Copley  material  inter¬ 
nationally  is  in  the  entertainment 
area. 

He  added  that  SHNS  is  doing  better 
overseas  because  its  entertainment 
material  (as  well  as  its  health,  science, 
and  technology  coverage)  is  being 
emphasized  for  the  international  mar¬ 
ket. 

Goldberg  did  note  that  news  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  a  tough  sell  abroad 
because  overseas  papers  often  sub¬ 
scribe  to  several  non- U.S.  national  or 
international  news  agencies  and  that 
even  medium-size  overseas  papers 
often  have  their  own  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Neeleman  agreed  that  overseas 
newspapers,  including  smaller  ones, 
“are  more  international  in  their 
thinking  and  scope”  than  most  non¬ 
major  metro  papers  in  the  U.S. 

“It’s  hard  to  sell  ‘Global 
Viewpoint’  to  U.S.  papers  under 
50,000  circulation,”  he  said  by  way  of 
example.  “They  tend  to  concentrate 
on  local  and  regional  coverage.” 

Neeleman  added  that  LATS’s 
Henry  Kissinger  column  has  “mod¬ 
est”  U.S.  sales  but  is  “very  hot” 
overseas. 

Newcombe  noted  that  “big 
names”  such  as  Kissinger  tend  to  do 
well  abroad. 

Many  overseas  clients  are  also 
willing  to  run  longer  pieces  than 
American  papers.  “Two-  to  three- 
thousand  words  doesn’t  bother  them 
at  all,”  said  Brewer.  “We  even  get 
calls  sometimes  asking  for  more!  In 
the  U.S.,  many  papers  want  850 
words.” 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  overseas 
papers  don’t  like  visuals.  Graphics 
are  becoming  much  more  popular 
abroad,  as  they  are  in  the  U.S. 

KRTN  vice  president/sales  Walter 
Mahoney  reported  that  about  95  of 
the  approximately  500  KRTN  graph¬ 
ics  clients  and  about  50  of  the  more 
than  300  KRTN  wire  service  clients 
are  from  outside  the  U.S.  He  said 
much  of  the  international  graphics 
sales  growth  has  come  in  the  past 
year  and  much  of  the  international 
KRTN  wire  service  growth  in  the  past 
two  years. 

Mahoney  noted  that  many  papers 
in  places  such  as  Europe  have 
become  “more  graphics-oriented” 
and  now  have  the  computer  capability 
to  access  graphics  easily. 

John  P.  Klem  mentioned  that  the 
Persian  Gulf  situation  has  increased 
demand  for  KRTN  graphics  even 
more. 

Whether  it’s  graphics,  text  fea¬ 
tures,  or  cartoons,  some  U.S.  syndi¬ 
cates  and  news  services  sell  overseas 
with  their  own  salespeople,  others 
(Continued  on  page  42} 
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(Continued  from  page  41) 
use  agents,  and  others  combine  the 
two. 

One  company  which  began  han¬ 
dling  all  overseas  sales  with  its  own 
staff  on  January  1  was  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washin^on  Post  News  Service, 
which  was  formerly  represented  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  by  the  Ger¬ 
many-based  Deutsche  Presse-Agentur 
news  agency.  LAT-WP  president  A1 
Leeds  said  the  news  service  wanted 
more  control  over  its  international 
sales. 

Using  overseas  agents  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  They 
usually  have  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  their  markets,  with  some  of  the 
agents  family  firms  that  have  been  in 
the  business  for  decades.  But  agents 
do  keep  30-50%  of  sales  revenues, 
and  there  can  also  be  awkwardness 
when  one  agent  is  selling  features  for 
competing  syndicates  and  news  ser¬ 
vices. 

Agents  or  clients  overseas  usually 
handle  translations  of  English-written 
material  into  various  languages, 
although  a  number  of  syndicates  and 
news  services  translate  material  into 
Spanish  in  their  U.S.  offices. 

Dealing  with  language  differences 
is  just  one  of  the  things  that  can  make 
selling  overseas  hard.  Those  inter¬ 
viewed  also  cited  dealing  with  cul¬ 
tural  differences,  currency  conver¬ 
sions,  tax  laws,  and  bureaucratic 
complexities  in  various  countries. 

Wars  and  other  events  can  also 
make  international  sales  a  volatile 
field.  Several  syndicates  noted  that 
their  business  with  Kuwaiti  papers 
stopped  abruptly  after  the  Iraqi  inva¬ 
sion  last  August,  and  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  coiild  affect  sales  and  distri¬ 
bution  in  various  locales. 

“The  world  does  change,”  said 
Goldberg.  “One  market  will  close  off 
and  another  will  open.  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  we  were  selling  features 
to  Cuba  a  year  from  now.  It  was  a 
huge  market  for  American  features 
before  Castro,  one  of  the  biggest  in 
Latin  America.” 

Indeed,  the  excitement  of  the  inter¬ 
national  market  —  as  well  as  the  prof¬ 
its  and  readers  it  can  offer  —  make 
various  problems  worth  facing  for 
syndicates  and  news  services.  And 
virtually  everyone  interviewed  said 
they  thought  international  sales  will 
continue  to  grow. 

“I  think  we’ve  barely  scratched  the 
surface  in  many  areas  of  the  world,” 
said  Neeleman,  observing  that  a  lot 
more  medium-size  newspapers  could 
be  potential  clients.  “Most  of  the 
business  is  in  the  major  capitals.” 

“It’s  really  an  exciting  time  with  all 


Zum  Thema  Wertpapiere: 

Was  sich  mit  Sicherheit  auszahit. 


'Hagor  the  Horrible'  starts  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  page  from  the  'Berliner 
Zeitung'  newspaper,  and  continues  on 
the  next  page.  The  tearsheet  is  from 
Bulls  Press,  King  Features  Syndicate's 
agent  in  Germany. 


the  opening  up  and  changes  in  the 
world,”  said  Eberhart.  “There  are  so 
many  areas  of  opportunity.  It’s  a  lot 
of  fun.  It’s  probably  what  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  was  like  30  or  40  years 
ago.” 

About  black  history 

A  four-part  historical  series  mark¬ 
ing  African-American  History  Month 
in  February  is  being  offered  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

The  series,  which  comes  with 
photos,  includes  an  introductory 
essay  by  NEA  columnist  Chuck 
Stone. 


“The  African-American  Experi¬ 
ence”  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  NEA 
specials,  including  a  package  of  Mid¬ 
dle  East  map  graphics  and  one  on 
Super  Bowl  XXV. 


‘Doonesbury’  reruns 

This  coming  week’s  “Doones- 
bury”  will  be  reruns  because  Garry 
Trudeau  had  the  flu  and  was  unable  to 
provide  new  strips,  according  to  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate. 

Trudeau  does  his  daily  strips  nine 
days  in  advance  of  publication,  an 
unusually  close  deadline  for  comic 
syndication.  Illness  has  forced  Tru¬ 
deau  to  miss  only  one  other  deadline 
since  “Doonesbury”  started  in  1970. 

The  reruns,  from  December  1989, 
will  focus  on  single  woman  Marcia 
Feinbloom. 

Speaking  of  reruns,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  editor  Jack  Fuller  decided  to 
have  his  paper  carry  past  “Doones¬ 
bury”  strips  January  15  and  16 
because  of  uncertainties  relating  to 
the  deadline  for  Saddam  Hussein  to 
leave  Kuwait. 

In  a  note  printed  January  16,  the 
Tribune  said  it  pulled  that  day’s  comic 
“because  the  strip  made  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East 
would  not  break  out  today.  There  was 
obviously  no  way  of  knowing  that  in 
advance  and  the  Tempo  section  is 
preprinted,  so  the  strip  was  held  out. 
Tuesday’s  strip  [January  15]  was  a 
rerun  for  the  same  reason.” 

The  Tribune  resumed  regularly 
scheduled  “Doonesbury”  strips  on 
January  17,  according  to  associate 
features  editor  John  Lux,  who  said 
about  200  readers  had  called  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  two-day  pulling. 

Trudeau’s  comic  has  been  focusing 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  for  several 
months. 


Copley  Gulf  material 

Copley  News  Service  is  providing 
daily  Persian  Gulf  material,  including 
eyewitness  accounts  from  the  area  as 
well  as  stories  from  the  San  Diego 
Union,  San  Diego  Tribune  and  Tor¬ 
rance  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze  and  the 
Washington,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles  bureaus. 

More  than  15  stories  are  being  sent 
daily  via  AP/UPI  high-speed  w'ire  to 
Copley  clients.  Reporters  in  the  Gulf 
include  S.  Lynne  Walker  of  the 
Union,  Jim  Michaels  of  the  Tribune, 
and  Copley  Washington  bureau  cor¬ 
respondent  Otto  Kreisher. 
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have  been  using  coverage  of  the  war 
as  a  platform  from  which  to  push  for 
reimposing  the  doctrine. 

“Advocates  of  newly  introduced 
congressional  bills  that  would  reim¬ 
pose  the  Fairness  Doctrine  are  des¬ 
perately  misstating  the  record  of  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  Politicians  and  special- 
interest  advocates  who  want  to  con¬ 
trol  radio  and  television  news  allege 
that  the  news  media  have  failed  to 
adequately  report  the  views  of  those 
opposed  to  the  war,”  RTNDA  presi¬ 
dent  David  Bartlett  said  in  a  released 
statement. 

“The  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  We 
have  all  seen  and  heard  a  great 
amount  of  news  reporting  on  antiwar 
protesters,”  he  said.  “The  effort  to 
tie  the  current  crisis  to  the  prolonged 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reinsti¬ 
tute  the  Fairness  Doctrine  is  de¬ 
plorable  .  .  . 

“Special  criticism  has  been  leveled 
at  broadcasters  and  cablecasters  who 
have  declined  paid  advertising 
offered  by  an  antiwar  group,”  Bart¬ 
lett  continued.  “At  a  time  when  such 
advocacy  commercials  may  be  con¬ 
fused  with  continuous  journalistic 
coverage  of  the  Gulf  crisis,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  for  stations  and  networks  to 
insist  upon  full  control  of  the  balanc¬ 
ing  of  material  on  this  issue.” 

Bartlett  told  E&P  that  this  was  a 
“shameful  misuse”  of  war  reporting, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  is  not  supposed  to  interfere 
with  broadcast  news  reporting  but,  if 
legislators  are  trying  to  influence 
news  coverage,  that  would  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  Representatives 
Louis  Stokes  (D.-Ohio)  and  Barbara 
Boxer  (D. -Calif)  have  proposed  con¬ 
gressional  bills  that  would  cease  cen¬ 
sorship  regulations  of  U.S.  reporters 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Fresno  Bee 
hires  ad  agency 

The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  has  hired 
Purcell,  Appling  &  Associates  of 
Fresno  and  Seattle  as  its  advertising 
agency. 

Bee  promotion  manager  Karen 
Baker  said  the  firm  was  selected 
because  of  its  commitment  to 
research  “and  because  it  is  truly  a 
full-service  agency.” 

According  to  Michael  Purcell,  the 
company  has  a  staff  of  14  and  billed 
$6,400,000  in  1990. 


Ad  network 

A  new  advertising  network  was 
announced  by  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  and  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

The  network  will  consist  of  the 
Business  World  magazine  of  the 
Times,  published  four  times  a  year  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Times  Sunday 
magazine,  and  the  four  issues  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  containing  a 
new  special  feature,  “Quarterly  Busi¬ 
ness  Reports.” 

The  two  magazines,  which  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  over  four 
million  copies,  will  publish  quarterly 
at  approximately  the  same  time, 
beginning  March  24  and  25. 

The  network  will  offer  a  special 
package  rate  for  multi-issue,  full-page 
advertisers,  as  well  as  target  as  its 
readers  professional  and  managerial, 
top  management  and  affluent  readers 
across  the  country. 

Editorial  content  of  the  two  maga¬ 
zines  will  remain  separate. 
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importance  of  newspapers  as  the 
sense  makers.  Tv  does  a  brilliant  job 
of  tracking  a  running  story,  but  it  is 
not  very  satisfying  at  telling  what 
does  it  all  mean  ...  It  is  terrible  at 
analysis  and  tracing  consequences.” 

War  coverage  on  television  has 
exposed  the  weakness  of  technology 
that  allows  viewers  to  be  flooded  with 
the  raw  materials  of  news  —  isolated 
incidents,  unconfirmed  reports  —  in 
a  continuous  jumble  that  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

“It  makes  the  viewer  the  editor,” 
Dennis  said.  “It  has  the  effect  of 
hanging  out  in  a  newsroom  during  a 
breaking  story.  I’m  not  sure  it’s  jour¬ 
nalism.  Journalism  is  the  finished 
product.” 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Keith  Spore  said  readers  are  really 
eager  for  more  information  after  tele¬ 
vision  sparked  their  interest. 

“I  think  people  keep  track  of 
breaking  news  through  the  broadcast 
media,  but  when  they  want  to  sort  it 
out  and  get  perspective,  they  turn  to 
newspapers,”  he  said.  “Everybody’s 
watching  CNN,  but  they  stilt  need  the 
printed  word  to  flesh  it  out  and  give  it 
meaning.” 

Thousands  of  extra  papers  sold 
around  the  nation  as  war  broke  out 
“says  there  is  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  newspapers  ...  I  found 
on  any  given  day  in  the  newspapers  a 
number  of  stories  you  just  don’t  see 
on  tv  or  [hear  on]  radio.” 
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ruled  out  as  prime  targets. 

“Public  opinion  depends  on  public 
information,”  said  Merdek.  “What 
we  think  depends  on  what  we  know, 
and  what  we  think  could  be  affected 
by  altering  what  we  know.” 

“Who  can  read  the  minds  of  those 
that  want  to  do  you  damage?”  asked 
Frank  Mahoney,  manager  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  services  department  at  the 
Boston  Globe.  Mahoney  noted  that 
while  so-called  “peaceful  demonstra¬ 
tions”  at  some  papers  have  been 
known  to  turn  violent  —  “Folks  who 
are  well-meaning  can  sometimes  get 
out  of  hand”  —  he  sees  an  actual  ter¬ 
rorist  threat  against  a  newspaper  as 
“remote.” 

Kevin  Gombar,  a  security  super¬ 
visor  with  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Agency,  said  he  does  not  think  acts  of 
terrorism  are  limited  to  newspapers, 
however. 

“It’s  possible  for  any  large  corpo¬ 
ration  to  be  a  target  because  it’s 
a  way  for  terrorist  groups  to  make  a 
statement  .  .  .  [that]  is  why  we’ve 
increased  security,”  he  said. 
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some  time.  Plage  said,  because  many 
organizations  have  committed  to  con¬ 
ference  schedules  with  hotels  through 
1992  and  1993.  If  they  were  to  pull 
out,  fines  would  have  to  be  paid. 

“Right  now,  just  a  lot  of  ideas  are 
being  thrown  out.  No  one  knows  what 
the  right  answer  is.  We  each  have  to 
sit  down  with  our  mission  as  organiza¬ 
tions  and  come  up  with  a  new  mission 
for  the  marketing  group,”  Plage  said. 

Rector  will  head 
AAF  govt,  relations 

Clark  Rector  has  been  named  vice 
president/state  government  relations 
of  the  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion.  Rector  formerly  was  AAF  direc¬ 
tor/government  relations  and  will 
report  to  Wally  Snyder,  AAF  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president/govemment  rela¬ 
tions. 


Price  increase 

European  Stars  &  Stripes  plans  to 
raise  its  price  as  of  Feb.  1  from  25^  to 
350  Monday  through  Saturday  and 
500  on  Sunday. 
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to  the  bureaucracy.  PIPSA  is  not  now 
being  used  as  a  lever  to  obtain  politi¬ 
cal  advantage  for  the  PRT.” 

Violence,  intimidation,  and  murder 
remain  part  of  the  climate  facing  jour¬ 
nalists  in  Mexico,  however. 

“Ironically,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  killing  of  journalists  in 
the  last  10  years,  even  though  there 
have  been  more  ‘declared’  press  free¬ 
doms,”  Hunt  remarked.  He  said  the 
repercussions  from  publishing  hard¬ 
hitting,  investigative  stories  come  not 
so  much  from  the  federal  government 
any  more  but  from  local  political 
bosses  or  local  drug  dealers  who 
respond  to  public  criticism  in  newspa¬ 
pers  with  threats  and  actions. 

The  Hunts  have  been  spared  physi¬ 
cal  violence,  but  they  have  had  their 
share  of  irate  or  unhappy  responses. 

“Just  because  we  are  from  the 
United  States,  we  received  a  lot  of 
hassles  when  NBC-TV  and  Tom  Bro- 
kaw  ran  the  docudrama  series  in  early 
1990  on  the  killing  of  Kiki  Camarena, 
of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  in  Guadalajara,”  Hunt  said. 

The  Reporter  continues  to  give  big 
play  to  this  ongoing  episode,  includ¬ 
ing  coverage  of  the  Guadalajara 
physician  who  was  kidnapped  by  the 
DE A  and  brought  to  the  U.S.  to  stand 
trial  for  his  involvement  in  the  case. 
Hunt  said  he  catches  the  verbal  wrath 
of  his  Mexican  associates  even 
though  he  agrees  that  the  NBC  por¬ 
trayal  was  one-sided  —  totally  from 
the  DEA  perspective  —  and  that 
there  remains  strong  evidence  that 
Camarena  was  possibly  working  both 
sides  of  the  street. 

“We  have  also  had  Mexican  politi¬ 
cos  tell  us  we  are  ‘foreigners’  and 
have  no  right  to  write  about  Mexican 
affairs,”  Hunt  pointed  out. 

Perturbed  real  estate  advertisers 
cut  back  on  advertising  in  the 
Reporter  following  several  revealing 
stories  on  the  massive  pollution  of 
once-pristine  Lake  Chapala.  “I’m  a 
real  estate  agent  myself,”  said 
Beverly,  alluding  to  the  other  hat  she 
wears,  “but  we  can’t  deny  the  reality 
of  an  important  story.  We  are  not  in 
the  business  of  producing  fluff  for 
anybody,  the  government  or  private 
companies.” 

“We  are  immigrants,”  said  Allyn 
of  the  couple’s  official  status.  “We 
are  not  Mexican  citizens.  We  have  the 
rights  of  citizens  but  we  cannot  vote, 
cannot  own  a  house  of  ill  repute,  can¬ 
not  own  a  bar  —  all  the  good  things 
are  prohibited  to  us!” 

But  the  Hunts  can  own  a  newspa¬ 


per  and,  in  Beverly’s  words,  “have 
fun”  in  this  country  of  80  million  peo¬ 
ple  while  making  a  decent  living  and 
then  some. 

From  his  start  in  journalism  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  campus  newspaper 
at  Southern  Cal,  Hunt  has  taken  a 
rather  circuitous  route  to  being  a  suc¬ 
cessful  publisher.  His  resume  reads 
like  a  poor  man’s  Ernest  Hemingway: 
rodeo  roustabout,  bullfighter,  disk 
jockey,  reporter,  college  teacher, 
free-lance  writer,  1967  award  for  fic¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Of  his  experiences  over  the  past  16 
years.  Hunt  feels  that  “At  least  I’ve 
learned  what  a  Mexican  deadline  is 
and  how  to  handle  it.  I’m  glad  to  be 
here.  It  beats  staring  down  a  raging 
bull.” 
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buildings. 

All  production  will  eventually 
move  from  downtown  to  the  new 
facility,  located  on  an  1 1-acre  site  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  paper.  Production  is 
expected  to  begin  there  in  spring 
1994.  Existing  buildings  will  be 
changed  for  more  effective  operation 
of  those  departments  remaining 
downtown  and  for  future  growth. 

BHG  developed  goals  and  pro¬ 
gramming  for  a  basis  for  masterplan¬ 
ning,  implementation  schedules  and 
project  budgets,  and  worked  with 
Journal  staff  on  appropriate  technol¬ 
ogy  and  defining  equipment  applica¬ 
tions.  Production  planning  looked  at 
market  trends,  a  future  product  plan 
and  available  technology  for  both  the 
daily  newspaper  and  “potential  non- 
conventional  alternate  publications.” 

Wash.  Post 
helps  recycle 
plastic  bags 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  has 
arranged  for  the  plastic  bags  in  which 
many  subscribers  receive  their  news¬ 
papers  to  be  recycled. 

The  bags  can  be  dropped  off  at  any 
Giant  or  Safeway  grocery  store  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  for 
recycling.  The  stores  will  take  the 
bags  to  their  headquarters  where  they 
will  be  baled  and  then  picked  up  by 
Mobil  Chemical  to  be  recycled. 

In  addition  to  recycling  waste 
newsprint  and  waste  office  paper,  the 
Post  also  recycles  old  newspapers 
through  its  Capitol  Fiber  Inc.  subsid¬ 
iary. 
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Imagine  that.  Freedom  of  speech 
and  democracy  right  here  in  the  of 
U.S.A. 

I  wonder  if  those  in  the  media  so 
eager  to  defend  their  own  rights  to 
print  or  broadcast  what  they  wish  will 
condemn  GPTV’s  actions,  taken 
apparently  because  the  inclusion  of 
many  points  of  view  might  be  incon¬ 
venient.  I  hope  that  the  readers  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  will  take  a 
moment  to  consider  what  they  might 
do  in  a  similar  situation. 

Gene  Mitchell 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ex-judge 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


W.  Thomas  McGough  Jr.,  local 
counsel  for  Dow  Jones,  said  no  actual 
complaint  had  been  filed  by  O’Kicki, 
only  a  writ  of  summons  that  serves  as 
a  notice. 

O’Kicki  did  not  specify  in  the  writ 
the  substance  of  the  complaint.  The 
former  judge  drafted  the  one-para¬ 
graph  writ  himself  and  named  as 
defendants  Dow  Jones,  Journal 
reporter  Milo  Geyelin  and  Dow  Jones 
chief  executive  officer  Warren  H. 
Phillips. 

McGough  speculated  in  court 
papers  that  the  complaint  would  focus 
on  a  series  of  articles  the  newspaper 
had  published  about  the  judge  in  Nov¬ 
ember  and  December  1989,  while 
O’Kicki’s  trial  was  in  progress,  and 
after  his  conviction.  McGough  wrote 
that  the  complaint  seems  to  be  “based 
in  some  manner  upon  these  articles 
and  upon  a  theory  of  defamation.” 

The  former  judge  was  convicted 
Dec.  16,  1989,  of  official  oppression, 
bribery  and  criminal  coercion. 

—  AP 

Paper  ‘adopts’ 
needy  families 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year.  Sun 
Publications  of  Naperville,  Ill., 
adopted  five  needy  families  for 
Christmas. 

One  family  in  each  of  the  five  com¬ 
munities  served  by  the  company  — 
Naperville,  Lisle,  Bolingbrook,  Ro- 
meoville  and  Fox  Valley  Villages — 
was  adopted  by  calling  township 
offices  to  get  names  of  families  who 
had  requested  help  in  providing 
Christmas  gifts  for  their  children. 
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E&P's  special  Photography  Issue  will  focus  on  developments  in  conventional  and  electro¬ 
nic  photography  and  picture  processing.  There  will  also  be  extensive  editorial  coverage  of 
NPPA's  1991  Digital  Photography  and  Editing  Conference  plus  other  news  related  to 
photojournalism  and  photographic  products. 

REACH  OVER  120,000  NEWSPAPER  PROFESSIONALS! 

E&P's  Photography  Issue  will  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  and  bound 
within  the  February  23rd  issue  of  E&P.  Your  ad  in  this  special  section  will  reach  over 
28,000*  E&P  subscribers,  with  an  additional  pass-along  readership  of  3.3  readers  per 
copy**.  This  section  will  also  be  mailed  to  those  who  will  have  attended  the  NPPA  Digital 
Conference  (approximately  750)  as  well  as  the  chief  photography  editor  at  all  U.S.  daily 
newspapers. 

This  special  section  will  create  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  your  printed  insert  or  ad.  Use  it  to 
call  attention  to  your  photographic  equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  various  films,  solvents, 
add-ons  and  other  photographic  products  essential  to  newspapers.  You  may  also  want  to 
take  promotional  advantage  of  E&P's  February  2nd  issue  which  will  have  additional 
distribution  at  the  NPPA  Digital  Conference,  February  7-9  in  Dallas,  TX.  Call  your  local 
E&P  sales  representative  for  details. 

•ABC  publishers  statement  for  six  months  ending  June  30,  1990. 

••Readership  survey  conducted  by  E&P  Research,  Inc. 


Hit  the  industry  and  your  best  prospects  twice  with  your  ad  in 
E&P's  February  2nd  "at  the  conference"  issue  and  in  E&P's 
February  23rd  Photography  pullout  section. 

Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today! 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

(212)  675-4380  (312)  641-0041  (213)  382-6346  (415)  421-7950 

CLOSING  DEADLINES:  Space— February  8 
Ad  Material — February  1 1 


Editor  &  Publisher  ABP  JfX 

11  West  19th  Street ‘New 'rtjfk  NY  10011  *212  675  4380  ANFA 
FAX#  212  929  1259 
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added  advantage.  More  than  100,000 
British  daily  newspapers  and  some 
400,000  British  Sunday  newspapers 
are  sold  in  Ireland. 

Although  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  introducing  computerized 
typesetting  and  direct  input  to  Irish 
national  newspapers,  the  industry  has 
lagged  behind  both  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Almost  every  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  national  press  is  still  double- 
keystroked. 

The  newspapers  blame  this  on  too 
much  competition.  Starved  by  loss  of 
advertising  revenue,  they  have  not 
had  the  capital  to  modernize. 

At  least  that  is  what  they  claim.  All 
the  major  papers  enjoyed  a  financial 
windfall  when  Reuters  went  public 
and  spread  cash  from  the  share  flota¬ 
tion  among  its  Irish  newspapers’ 
stakeholders. 

Despite  the  check  from  Reuters, 
the  newspaper  at  greatest  risk  from 
these  developments  has  been  the  ven¬ 
erable  Irish  Press,  founded  by  Ea- 
mon  de  Valera  in  193 1 .  At  its  peak  dur¬ 
ing  the  1930s,  the  Irish  Press  once 
boasted  sales  of  more  than  200,000 
copies  a  day.  Yet,  says  journalist 
Moira  Kelly,  the  “ingrained  habit  of 
reacting  to  things,  rather  than  antici¬ 
pating  them,  has  left  the  Press  Group 
sucking  the  hind  tit  of  Irish  Journal¬ 
ism.” 

Years  of  industrial  problems, 
chronic  mismanagement,  growing 
competition  from  both  television  and 
the  Irish  Independent,  and  lack  of 
circulation  in  the  more  populous  east 
coast  finally  drove  the  Irish  Press  to 
publish  as  a  tabloid  in  1 988 .  The  U .  S .  - 
based  Ingersoll  Publications  Co.  ac¬ 
quired  half-interest  in  Irish  Press 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  which  has  been 
seeking  a  wage-and-benefits  accom¬ 
modation  with  printers  and  journal¬ 
ists  while  much  needed  news  technol¬ 
ogy  is  introduced.  One  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  three  presses  dates  back  to 
1931. 

Another  tabloid  was  introduced  in 
1988  when  the  Independent  Newspa¬ 
pers  group  joined  forces  with  Express 
Newspapers  in  Britain  to  publish  the 
full-color  Daily  Star,  which  quickly 
reached  a  circulation  of  74,000.  The 
paper  adds  Irish  news  and  sports  to 
the  British  edition  and  targets  espe¬ 
cially  to  female  readers,  who  com¬ 
prise  an  unexpectedly  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  readership. 

Critics  fear  the  quality  of  Irish  jour¬ 
nalism  will  suffer  if  the  Daily  Star 
“downmarkets”  readers  and  pulls 
circulation  from  the  Irish  morning 
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papers.  Already  bingo  games  and 
other  tabloid  circulation  boosters  are 
starting  to  appear  in  Irish  morning 
newspapers. 

All  this  is  symptomatic,  however, 
of  the  increasing  internationalization 
of  all  communications  industries. 
Independent  Newspapers  now  has 
holdings  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Australia  and  Mexico,  and 
has  been  looking  at  opportunities  in 
Germany  and  the  U.S.  market.  At  the 
same  time,  Irish  media  are  increas¬ 
ingly  attractive  to  foreign  investors 
such  as  Ingersoll. 

Already  a  French-Belgian  firm  has 
taken  a  half-interest  in  a  new  Sunday 
financial  newspaper  and  there  may  be 
a  Maxwell  or  a  Murdoch  waiting  in 
the  wings  for  other  ventures.  Some 
fear  that,  as  a  small  country,  Ireland 
has  a  great  deal  to  lose  and  little  to 
gain  in  the  global  sweepstakes. 

The  extent  to  which  concentration 
of  ownership  can  be  a  potent  force  in  a 
small  country  is  illustrated  by  the 
power  of  Anthony  O’Reilly,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  H.J. 
Heinz  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  and  majori¬ 
ty  owner  of  Independent  Newspa¬ 
pers.  In  the  early  1980s  O’Reilly  man- 
uevered  one  of  his  Irish  business 
interests  into  an  international  consor¬ 
tium  seeking  oil  in  the  Celtic  Sea. 
When  the  company’s  top  geologist 
found  the  site  he  wanted  to  explore, 
he  turned  to  O’Reilly  for  assistance. 

“Since  I  own  35%  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Ireland,  I  have  close  contacts 
with  the  politicians,”  O’Reilly  told 
Forbes  magazine.  “1  got  [licenses  for] 
the  blocks  he  wanted.” 

Ingersoll  and  O’Reilly,  however, 
will  be  left  behind  as  lords  of  the 
Global  Village  if  Hughes  Communica¬ 
tions,  owned  by  General  Motors, 
maintains  controlling  interest  in  an 
Irish  direct  broadcast  satellite,  a 
“telematic  bridge”  that  may  provide 
global  corporations  with  their  own 
telephone  and  data  communications 
between  Europe  and  North  America. 

Ireland  has  been  seeking  such  high- 
tech  investment  aggressively,  but 
critics  fear  the  loss  of  Ireland’s  cul¬ 
tural  sovereignty  in  the  process. 

What  this  means  to  publishers  com¬ 
paratively  insulated  from  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  multinational  capital  is  no 
clearer  than  the  future  of  Leitrim. 

Can  newspapers  survive  in  this 
most  literate  of  nations? 

Belatedly  publishers  are  beginning 
to  listen  to  Seamus  Conaty,  managing 
director  of  Itronics  Ltd.,  the  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  division  of  the  Irish 
Times,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  see 
that  the  newspaper  is  really  an  infor¬ 
mation  company  that  should  be  in  the 
business  of  selling  databases  and 
other  services. 


Change  in  Ireland,  however,  is 
coming  faster  than  a  population 
rooted  in  centuries  of  tradition  can 
cope  with.  The  first  privately  owned 
national  radio  station  is  so  far  a  flop. 
Irish  television  viewers  have  balked 
at  paying  for  new  cable  services  such 
as  Murdoch’s  Sky  Channel  and  they 
may  yet  show  a  tenacious  loyalty  to 
Irish-owned  newspapers  as  they  are 
drawn  ever  closer  to  the  Global  Vil¬ 
lage  via  the  European  community. 

After  all,  as  a  columnist  for  the  Irish 
Times  recently  observed,  in  Ireland 
history  takes  a  little  longer. 


Book 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


features  an  introduction  by  Reese 
Cleghorn,  dean  of  the  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Other  contributors  include:  Louise 
Hermanson,  assistant  professor  of 
communication.  University  of  South 
Alabama;  Richard  P.  Cunningham, 
director  of  graduate  studies.  New 
York  University  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  Richard  M.  Schmidt  Jr.,  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm 
of  Cohn  and  Marks;  John  Soloski  and 
Roselle  L.  Wissler  of  the  Dispute 
Resolution  Program,  the  Iowa  Libel 
Research  Project;  David  Bartlett, 
president,  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association;  and  Kenneth 
Morgan,  director,  the  British  Press 
Complaints  Commission. 


Addendum 

The  following  award  was  omitted 
from  E&P  annual  awards  issue: 

The  Investigative  Reporters  &  Edi¬ 
tors  is  offering  a  new  category  in  its 
annual  awards  contest:  the  Tom  Ren¬ 
ner  Award  for  the  best  in  crime 
reporting.  IRE  will  award  $1,000  for 
the  best  investigative  reporting  in  a 
single  story  or  a  lifetime  body  of 
work,  covering  organized  or  other 
crime. 

The  new  award  honors  Tom  Ren¬ 
ner,  former  IRE  president  and  News- 
day  organized  crime  reporter.  The 
award  is  offered  in  addition  to  the 
annual  IRE  awards. 

IRE  will  announce  the  winners  in 
March  and  present  the  awards  at  its 
national  conference  in  June.  The 
entry  fee  is  $15,  and  entries  must  be 
received  by  Jan.  31. 

Contact:  Jan  Colbert,  IRE,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  100  Neff  Hall,  Columbia,  Mo., 
65211;  (314)  882-2042. 
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HERSHEY  LODGE  & 
CONVENTION  CENTER 
HERSHEY,  PA 
MARCH  27-29,  1991 


Make  the  most  of  your  advertising  dollars 
with  your  ad  in  E&P’s  March  23rd  issue. 


E&P’s  March  23rd  issue  will  have  extra  distribution  at  the  America  ^ _ 

East  Operations  Conference  March  27-29.  Your  ad  message  in  this  issue 

will  be  in  the  hands  of  key  buyers  representing  newspapers  in  1 1  regional  states  as  well  as  in  the 
homes  and  offices  of  E&P’s  28,000  subscribers. 

Use  yovir  ad  space  to  show  the  buyers  the  products  you  have  to  offer,  invite  them  to  your  booth  or 
simply  welcome  them  to  the  show!  You  may  even  want  to  use  your  ad  to  remind  the  attendees  to 
look  you  up  at  the  ANP A/TEC  Conference  this  June  in  Las  Vegas.  Whatever  your  message,  you’ll 
be  sure  it’s  reaching  the  right  audience  with  not  only  this  “at-the-show”  issue  of  E&P  but  with 
every  E&P  issue. 

CALL  YOUR  LOCAL  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  TODAY 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  AND  OTHER  ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  IN  E&P. 

DEADLINES  FOR  MARCH  23  ISSUE: 

Space-March  13  Material-March  15 


New  York 

212  •  675  •  4380 


Chicago 

312  •  641  •  0041 


New  Orleans 

504  •  386  •  9673 


Los  Angeles 

213  •  382  •  6346 


San  Francisco 

415  •  421  •  7950 


II  Editor  &  Publisher  ABP 

1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  \t)rk,  N.Y.  1001 1  •  212  675  4380  AMIM 
FAX#  212  929  1259 


Classifled  AdverOsiiig 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

UNDER  THE  HOOD,  an  established 
weekly  column.  Automotive  questions 
and  answers  with  a  good  dose  of  humor. 
Examples  on  request.  9828  W.  Belfair 
Val.  Rd.,  Bremerton,  WA  98312  (206) 
478-7350. 


COMIC  PANELS 

FOOD  and  SPORTS  the  two  things 
America  loves  the  most.  DASH  OF 
HUMOR  and  SPORTSCAP  two  new 
Comic  panels  are  now  available  weekly 
to  complement  your  Food  and  Sports 
sections  of  the  newspaper.  Write  for 
FREE  samples  and  FREE  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  OFFER.  Creative  Comic  syndi¬ 
cate,  1608  S.  Dakota  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls, 
SD  57105.  (605)  336-9434. _ 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 

from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 

columns  about  today’s  breaking  songs, 

popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 

Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 

Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


"Real  Gossip”  Hollywood  column  by  top 
reporter.  500  words  plus  photos. 
Competitive  rates.  1(800)  533-0073. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

Award-winning  working  journalist  can 
provide  you  with  a  spirited  weekly 
column  chronicling  the  trials  and  joys  of 
everyday  life.  Call  or  write  for  very 
reasonable  rates  and  free  samples. 
David  J.  Glenn,  3395  Nostrand  Avenue 
2C,  Brooklyn,  NY  11229.  (718) 
891-2101. 


GARAGE  SALE  KITS 


Increase  profits/lineage  with  America's 
No.  1  Garage  Sale  Kit.  Dailies  and 
weeklies  nationally  have  made  the 
MONEY  MAKER®  Garage/Yard  Sale  Kit 
the  premier  package  for  increased 
profits.  Vanguard  Marketing  Group,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Northfield,  OH  (216) 
467-8689. 


_ HUMOR _ 

“A  dish  that  don't  survive  the 
dishwasher  don't  deserve  to  live,”  says 
MODINE  GUNCH,  a  blue  collar  working 
woman  who  tells  it  like  it  is  in  her 
national  award-winning  humor  column. 
Make  your  readers  downright  giddy  with 
her  weekly  adventures  and  observa¬ 
tions.  700  -  750  words.  Special  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  and  free  samples.  Call 
(504)  246-1774  or  write  Liz  Scott,  Ste. 
501,  10001  Lake  Forest  Blvd.,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70128. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-8350. 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  ENTERTAINMENT 


At  last!  A  monthly  entertainment 
column  geared  specifically  for  senior 
readers.  Great  for  your  Sr.  Newspaper. 
Send  for  sample  copy  of  "Show  Talk” 
by  Jack  Dey:  3745  Manhattan  St. 
(-H5):  Las  Vegas,  89109.  (702) 
735-5400. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 _ 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(D7) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  932-5345,  4500  Main, 
Suite  900,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"lot  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
4500  Main,  Suite  900 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 1 1 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Bentio,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising,  exclusive  dealership.  Net 
$40  -  50K  yearly.  No  inventory,  mini¬ 
mum  overhead.  We  train  and  consult. 
1-  (800)  330-0808. 


FINANCING 


Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  no  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  my  own 
papers  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tant.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 


LEGAL  SERVICES 

PETER  S.  GORDON,  Attorney  At  Law 
Liable  and  Slander/Copyright 
Infringement/Plagerism,  Invasion  of 
Privacy,  Trademarks,  Entertainment 
Law  and  Business  Law. 

Call  for  a  free  telephone  consultaion. 
(212)  737-2137. 


LITERARY  AGENT 

Literary  agent  serving  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  seeks  submissions.  Excellent  track 
record  with  reporters  and  editors  seek¬ 
ing  major  New  York  publishers  for  book 
projects.  Spec.:  Sports,  Curr.  Affairs, 
Politics,  Crime.  Inquiries,  mss(w/sase): 
Tim  Hays,  Tim  Hays  Literary  Agency, 
424  E.  52nd  St.,  NY,  NY  10022. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on; 


Monday,  February  19th, 
Presidents  Day 

Please  note  this  when 
submitting  ad  copy  for 
the  February  23rd  issue. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


R.C.  CRISLER  &C0.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Central  New  Jersey  paid  circulation 
weekly.  Ideal  for  husband/wife  team. 
$170,000  gross.  (201)  545-4618. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY-SHOPPER,  3500 
paid,  14,000  free,  non-competitive, 
ross  $552,000.  Growth  property, 
erms. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  non-competitive, 
west  coast  fishing  community.  Excel¬ 
lent  long  term  grovrth.  Illness  forces 
sale.  Gross  $60,000,  sell  at  $30,000, 
$15,000  down,  terms. 

TWO  COLORADO  WEELIES-Paid 
adjoining  circulation  zones,  exclusive  in 
front  range  growth  cities.  1989  gross 
$308,000;  1990,  $348,000.  Price 
$293,000,  includes  2  bldgs. 

WEST  MOUNTAIN  STATE  suburban, 
gross  $2.3  million,  profitable.  Priced 
below  gross,  includes  excellent  real 
estate,  central  plant,  7-unit  Community 
press.  State  of  the  art  composing.  Make 
offer.  Work  with  qualified  buyer. 

ROBERT  BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling,  205  Wcrth  Ave., 

Su.  201,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
(407)  820-8530. 

) 

8,250  PAID  DAILY 

5  day  daily 
250,000  Cash  Flow 
$2.5  Million 
50%  Down 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
1  (903)  885-7200 
Dallas,  TX 

N.H.  ski  area  weekly  with  $700,000 
gross,  6,800  paid,  ideal  for  working 
publisher  with  sales  management 
background. 

BOSTON  weekly  in  residential  section 
of  the  city.  Gross  $400,000.  Priced 
right  at  $150,000  with  excellent  terms. 
$50,000  down  required. 

SUBURBAN  weekly  near  Boston. 
$200,000  gross.  3,400  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  desirable  community. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


GLOOM  BUSTERS 

NEW  LISTING.  One  of  the  largest  paid 
circulation  weeklies  in  the  Deep  South. 
TMC  also  included.  Nice  property  near 
metropolitan  area.  $950,000. 

NEW  LISTING.  Two  paid  Circulation 
Alabama  weeklies  and  TMC  in  growth 
area.  $350,000 

NEW  LISTING.  Nicely  profitable  Alaba¬ 
ma  paid  weekly  near  fresh  water  fishing. 

$258,000 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY.  Three  paid 
circulation  weeklies  and  TMC  near 
metropolitan  area.  Price  negotiable. 

$1,250,000. 

REAL  ESTATE  MAGAZINES.  Four 
magazines  published  in  two  state  area. 

$1  150,000 

CHECK  THESE.  Two  newspaper  pack¬ 
age  in  Northern  Tennessee  and  one  in 
Western  Tennesse. 

WE  HAVE  OTHERS.  Call  or  write  for  a 
confidential  briefing  about  other  prop¬ 
erties  priced  up  to  $15,000,000. 

JIM  HALL  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  1088 
Troy.  AL  36081 
Phone  (205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(J  down.  If  you're  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4, COO?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


READY  TO  RETIRE  BUT  NOT  SELL? 

Manager  with  strong  skills  in  all  areas  of 
newspaper  management  is  available  for 
a  challenging  offer.  Experience  with 
weekly,  shopper  and  small  daily  plants 
can  be  utilized  in  your  operation.  Let 
me  earn  a  "sweat"  equity  position  with 
an  eye  to  a  future  buyout  when  the 
market  is  better  for  both  of  us.  Exten¬ 
sive  references,  Ed  Nichols,  (813) 
858-2424. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Large  weekly  newspaper  covering  South 
Florida  market.  Well  established  over 
25  years.  Gross  2  million  a  year.  Send 
inquiries  to  Rick  Phillips,  484  NVK  38 
~err,  Deerfield,  FL  33442. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

A  BETTER  WAY 

Instant  Temporary  Or  Permanent 
Telemarketing  Help  To  Supplement  Or 
Replace  Your  (jurrent  Program 

l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TEST! 
PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

“Gold  Starts” 

1  (800)  292-5929 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


"YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

"YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-^66 

_ PRO  STARTS _ 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


SAVE  ON 

TOP  QUALITY 
COLOR 
SEPARATIONS 
$49 

ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  6''X9" 

PRIORITY 
24  HOUR 
TURNAROUND 

NO  ADDITIONAL  CHARGE. 
CALL  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 

TONE,  COLOR  AND  GRADATION 
ARE  PROGRAMED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  NON  HEATSET  NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING  AND  IS  THE  RESULT 
OF  YEARS  OF  FINE  TUNING  AND 
THOUSANDS  OF  SEPARATIONS. 
FOR  AOOmONAL  INFORMATION  AND 
OUR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  CALL: 

National  Laser  Separations 

2010  ThoniM  SL,  Hollywood,  FL  33020 

1-800-972-4747 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 

MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PUBUCATIONS  CONSULTANTS 


Ad  in  revenue  and  training  for  dailies, 
weeklies,  shoppers,  mailers  and 
brochures.  SPECIALIZED  IN  NEW 
START-UPS.  World  wide  work  avail¬ 
able.  Carl  A.  Veno  (215)  821-8586. 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

Spartan  Cameras;  2-lirs/l-ll.  Good 
condition;  extras.  Call  (813)  461-0245 
or  Fax  (813)  442-2002. 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CK(Jptical  213/372-0372. 


CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 

6  Hennesey  single  vend,  coin  racks. 
Red  paint,  in  good  condition.  Need 
batteries  or  convert  to  electric.  Zone  2. 
Call  Pat  Leader  at  (301)  268-5000. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


MONEY  MAKER:  At  night,  on  weekends 
or  24-hours  a  day,  Ads-On-Call  is  ready 
to  take  classifieds,  play  talking  ads  or 
present  advertiser  supported  info-lines. 
It  installs  in  your  computer  and 
connects  to  your  phone  line.  Call  (608) 
273-4910  (24-hours)  and  try  placing 
an  ad  or  listening  to  info-lines.  For  more 
information  call  1(800)  356-9021. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Consulting  on 
PC.  Macintosh,  and  network  based 
accounting  systems,  including  display 
and  classified  accounts  receivable. 
Complete  systems  with  training  or  just  a 
little  expert  advice.  1-800-728-2719. 


MAILROOM _ 

2  MLN-2  Signode  Tyers 
2  Goss  Stackmester  Stackers 
1  Ovalstrapping  slip-torque  T-Turn 
(919)  121-121  \ 


1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome.  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


Muller  227  inserter  -  3  into  1. 
Available  March  1.  $23, 500/best. 
(708)  530-3347  Jack. 


Muller  Martini  Model  227,  5  into  1 
inserters  and  model  310  stackers  with 
shuttle  tables.  2  of  each.  Available  Feb. 
1991.  Purchased  new  Sept.  86  and 
March  89.  Both  excellent  condition  and 
in  operation  now.  Will  sell  complete  or 
separate.  For  further  information  call 
Northwest  Herald,  Sherry  Walker,  (815) 
459-4040. 


SLSIOOO  -  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems,  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  26,  1991 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


Two  (2)  MLN  2A  SIGNODE  STRAPPING 
MACHINES.  For  more  information  call 
Ed  Poe,  (205-532-4444).  Some  extra 
parts  available. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone;  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

Compugraphic  EditWriter  7500  and 
EditWriter  2750,  both  in  very  good 
condition,  with  three  film  strips,  low 
range,  and  width  cards.  Also,  Compu¬ 
graphic  Processor;  needs  minor  roller 
repair.  $2400.  (417)  865-7100. 
Forrest  Bradley. 


Like  new,  1983  4-unit  Goss  Community 
used  in  weekly  operation,  $165,000. 
Call  Bob  (318)  322-3161. _ 


TegraA/arityper  Laser  Imagesetter,  uses 
plain  paper  8  1/2"  x  11"  or  11"  x  17". 
1200  DPI,  very  fast.  20  Bitstream 
Fonts,  2  years  old. 

Compugraphic  8400  Typsetter  with 
highsp^  option,  H&J  module  ad  20 
fonts  of  digitized  type. 

Perma  II  Selection  RC  Processor  with 
Antodry  dryer,  used  very  little. 

Located  in  Nebraska 
Phone  Dale  Sickler 
(308)  237-2152 
8:00  -  5:00 


Tegra  1200  DPI  Plain  Paper  11  x  17 
Imagesetter  XP 1000/Genesis  RIP  with 
8400  interface,  20  fonts,  2  yrs.  old, 
$10,000. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 


Tegra  XM108  Pel  Box  Imagesetter,  XT 
1000  11x17  Plain  Paper  Laser  Printer, 
Postcript  RIP  4000  w/12  meg  RAM 
plus  91  meg  RIP  drive  and  330  meg 
Page  Buffer.  Approx.  1  1/2  yrs.  old,- 
$74,500. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. _ 


_ PRESSES _ 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  Press 

1/2  &  1/4  Fold 
50  HP  Drive 
Will  sell  complete  or 
as  separate  units. 

_ (800)  356-4886 _ 

GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC' folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 
7-Unit  "1000"  series  Orbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  Urbanite  units  “500" 
series” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7- Unit  double-width  Harris  N-1600, 
excellent  condition 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  -  1974  JF7 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1973  with  JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

4-Unit  News  King,  available  now 
2-Unit  News  King  w/KJ4,  avail,  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 

50 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


Goss  Cosmo  Press-1974-4  units.  Good 
running  condition.  Call  (813) 
461-0245  or  Fax  (813)  442-2002. 


HARRIS  V-15A  units  -  rebuilt 
2  Doctor  Style,  1  Continuous 
KMG,  Incorporated 

(407)  628-9737  Fax  (407)  644-0921 


GOSS 

—  Community.  4  units,  1982 

—  Community,  3  units,  1972 

—  Urbanite  900  series.  7  units,  1 
folder,  R/S 

—  Metro,  2  add-on  units,  1/2  deck 

—  Suburban.  1500  series,  4  units, 
1973 

MARRIQ 

—  N-845-6  units,  RBC-2,  1974 

—  V-15A,  4  units,  JF-7  folder,  1974 
KING 

—  Colofking  4  units,  KJ-6,  1979 

—  NewsKing  6  units,  KJ-6,  1976 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  FAX  (201)  492-9777 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  folder 
TQF-II  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers  and 
3-Web  Aligners 

3-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  Folder, 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers 
and  3-Web  Aligners 

2-Unit  Harris  V-15  with  JF-15  Folder 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  in  line  rollstands 

All  3-Presses  can  be  shown  in  operation 
and  are  available  for  shipment  January 
31,  1991.  All  well  maintained  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES 

i  CONSIDERING  A  PRICE  INCREASE? 
GO  ELECTRONIC 
COST  EFFECTIVE  UNLIMITED 
PRICING  PROM 
BELLATRIX  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
1-800-451-9753 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Shuttleworth,  sliptorque  conveyor  90& 
turn  and  straight  pieces.  Contact:  Craig 
Bricker  (512)  686-4343. 

Run  your  ad  for  12^ 
26,  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefiting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 


E&P  Classified 


Buying  Or 


the  Classified  Pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
where  thousands  of  newspaper  people  get 
together  every  week,  can  be  your  people-to- 
people  meeting  place,  too. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19"’  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here — every  week! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  26,  1991 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Duke  University 
Public  Policy 

The  Departnnent  of  Public  Policy 
Studies  seeks  applicants  for  the  Eugene 
C.  Patterson  Professorship,  we  seek  an 
eminent  practitioner  in  the  general 
areas  of  media  or  communications,  with 
preference  given  to  one  whose  career, 
writing,  or  other  professional  achieve¬ 
ment  signifies  commitment  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  free  and  forthright  journalism 
in  American  society. 

The  Pattern  Professor  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  teaching  several  courses  each 
year  and  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Duke’s  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Communications  and  Journalism.  The 
initial  appointment  will  be  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  beginning  September  1, 
1991. 

Application  materials  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  Philip  J.  Cook,  Department  of 
Public  Policy  Studies,  4875  Duke 
Station,  Durham,  NC  27706.  Applica¬ 
tions  received  before  March  1,  1991 
will  be  considered. 

An  EO/AA  employer.  Women  and  mono- 
rity  applicants  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


FORT  VALLEY  STATE  COLLEGE 

Department  of  Languages 
and  Mass  Communication 

Position  Available 

Mass  Communications  Program  Coordi¬ 
nator:  Ph.D.  in  Mass  Communications 
or  Journalism  with  extensive  admini¬ 
strative  and  media  experience.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  media  law  desirable.  (Master’s 
degree  will  be  considered).  Excellent 
interpersonal  and  communicative  skills. 
Application  deadline-.  March  1,  1991. 
Position  available  September  1,  1991. 
Ms.  Shirley  Ellis.  Search  Committee 
Chair. 

Send  application  letter,  resume’,  three 
letters  of  reference,  and  official  tran¬ 
scripts  to  Ms.  Shirley  Ellis,  Chairper¬ 
son,  Mass  Communications  Depart¬ 
ment,  Fort  Valley  State  College,  1005 
State  College  Drive,  Fort  Valley,  GA 
31030-3298. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study  for 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  mass  communication. 
Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fall  1991. 
Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Reporters  and 
editors  with  a  3.0  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  and  solid  experience  are 
invited  to  apply.  Graduate  Record 
Examination  required.  Contact  Dr. 
Leonard  Tipton,  Graduate  Coordinator, 
Journalism  Department,  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
32611-2084.  AA/EOE. 


JOURNALISM;  ASSISTANT  PROFES¬ 
SOR.  Tenure  track.  Able  to  teach  all 
advertising  areas  and  mass  media  writ¬ 
ing.  Must  conduct  research  in  mass 
communications.  Doctorate  preferred, 
A6D  considered,  master  s  degree  is 
required.  Prefer  both  teaching  and 
professional 'experience.  Position  avail¬ 
able  August  1991.  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  &  Mass  Communications  at  New 
Mexico  State  University  has  400  under- 
raduate  majors  --120  in  advertising, 
end  resume  with  three  references  to 
Dr.  8ob  Worthington,  Box  3J,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico  88003.  Deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations  is  February  15,  1991,  AA/E6e. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR/ 
STUDENT  NEWSPAPER 

Teach  transfer  level  courses  at  Ohione 
College  in  beginning  news-writing  and 
mass  communication  theory  and 
practices. 

Contact  Personnel,  Fremont-Newark 
Community  College  District,  43600 
Mission  Blvd.,  Fremont,  CA  94539, 
(415)  659-6088.  Filling  deadline: 
March  1,  1991.  AA/EOE. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write  Journalism  Dept.,  Tuscaloo¬ 
sa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-7155. 


University  of  Florida  -  Two  openings  for 
Fall  1991  in  Department  of  Journalism. 
First  position  is  in  publication  design/ 
print  graphics/visual  communications 
at  assistant  or  associate  professor  rank. 
Tenure  track.  Masters  required,  PhD 
preferred;  3  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Second  position  is  in  law  of  mass 
communications  with  secondary  area  in 
either  newspaper  reporting  or  editing  at 
assistant  professor  rank.  Tenure  track 
although  3-year,  non-tenure  appoint¬ 
ment  possible.  Masters  required,  PhD 
preferred;  minimum  3  years  profession¬ 
al  experience.  Salaries  are  competitive 
with  starting  date  August  1991.  Appli¬ 
cations  must  be  postma.’ked  by  Feb. 
14,  1991.  Send  letter  of  application, 
vita  and  three  professional  O'  academic 
letters  of  reference  to-.  Jon  Roosenraad, 
chair.  Department  of  Journalism, 
College  of  Journalism  &  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
FL  32611.  Women  and  minority  candi¬ 
dates  are  urged  to  apply.  U-  is  an  AA/ 
EE(3  employer. _ 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  strong  weekly 
group  in  North  Carolina.  Must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  advertising  pro  with  community 
newspaper  management  ability.  Write 
Box  5128,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  -  We  seek  a  shirt 
sleeve,  hands-on  newspaper  profession¬ 
al  to  run  our  small  daily  (uncer  10,000) 
in  a  competitive  zone  8  market.  Must 
have  a  solid  working  knowledge  of  all 
departments  along  with  strong  market¬ 
ing  skills  and  competitive  experience 
Should  be  personable,  community 
minded  and  possess  good  leadership 
qualities.  This  opportunity  exists  in  a 
scenic  area  with  outstanding  climate 
and  recreation,  in  a  progressive  small 
city.  Salaiy,  bonus  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Resume  without  salary  histoiy 
will  not  be  considered.  Contact:  GOOD 
NEWS,  Alpine  Centre,  Suite  245N, 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722.  (319) 
359-4877-FAX  (319)  359-8539. 


PUBLISHING  CEO 
FOR  NH  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
President/CEO  for  newspaper  group  of 
paid  and  free  weekly  newspapers  in 
NH’s  1-93  White  Mountains  region. 
Modern  commercial  printing  plant 
headquartered  in  Littleton,  NH.  Annual 
revenue:  $3  million.  Immediate  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  executive  with 
substantial  record  of  achievement  on 
management  side  of  small  newspaper 
publishing  and  printing,  preferably  with 
rural  weeklies.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Tom  Corcoran,  Waterville 
Valley,  NH  03215  and  Doug  Garfield, 
Sherwin  Dodge  Company,  146  Union 
Street,  Littleton,  NH  03561. _ 

Publisher  -  20,000  New  England  daily 
seeks  aggressive,  hands-on  manager. 
Strong  advertising/marketing  back- 
.  ground  required.  Circulation/editorial 
I  experience  a  plus.  Generous  salary 
I  package  including  401(k;.  Replies  to 
Box  5120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WEEKLY  ALL-ADVERTISING 
PERIODICALS 

PUBLISHER/ 

General  Manager 

This  hands-on  opportunity  requires 
weekly  or  periodical  publishing  experi¬ 
ence  with  strong  telephone  sales  and 
marketing  expertise.  We  require  a 
dynamic  leader  who  is  organized  and 
can  communicate  effectively.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  computer  systems  and  produc¬ 
tion  helpful,  paid  and  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  and  bottom-line  responsibility  a 
must.  Our  publications  are  profitable 
established  titles.  Their  staffs  want 
strong  leadership,  direction  and  train¬ 
ing  from  a  professional  that  can  develop 
their  publications  and  management 
skills.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion,  bonus  and  benefits  package  that 
rewards  you  for  performance 
($100,000  range).  For  confidential 
consideration  send  a  cover  letter  telling 
us  what  you  can  do  for  us  with  a  resume 
that  includes  your  current  earnings. 


Link  House  Publications,  Inc.,  ATTN: 
President,  15400  Knoll  Trail,  Suite 
450,  Dallas,  TX  75248.  NO  PHONE 
CALLS  PLEASE. _ 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Escape  from  the  traffic  to  a  Northwest 
lifestyle!  If  you  are  motivated  and  out 
going  and  would  like  to  become  part  of  a 
creative  team,  apply  for  this  career 
opportunity  with  an  award-winning, 
4-color  horse  magazine.  Marketing/ 
advertising  degree  with  sales  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  to  Cathy  Pedras, 
Appaloosa  Horse  Club,  PO  Box  8403, 
Moscow,  Idaho,  83843. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

TV  UPDATE,  a  national  newspaper 
supplement,  seeks  advertising  sales 
personnel.  Must  be  highly  motivated 
and  enjoy  extensive  travel.  Exciting  and 
challenging  position  for  the  right  sale 
professional.  Please  contact  John 
Munch,  Sales  Manager  -  (212) 
476-4271. 


Ad  managers  needed..  Are  you  an  ad 
rep  deserving  of  a  management  posi¬ 
tion?  Contact  our  fast-growing  Rocky 
Mountain  newspaper  company.  Fax 
your  information  to  Bill  Sniffin  at  (307) 
332-9332,  Lander,  WY. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
-  needed  for  large  Zone  8  operation. 
Good  company,  great  opportunity. 
Seeking  individual  who  can  innovate, 
lead  by  example  and  who  has  sound 
knowledge  of  automotive,  real  estate 
and  telephone  sales.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  5156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Dynamic  self-starter  to  manage  Classi¬ 
fied  Department  for  Ohio’s  #1  news¬ 
paper  in  circulation  penetration. 
Responsibilities  for  aggressive  sales 
development,  supervision  of  phone 
room  and  outside  sales.  Competitive 
salary,  commissions  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  earnings  history  tO: 

Regina  A.  Bloise-Advertising  Director 
The  Times-Reporter 
629  Wabash  Ave.,  NW 
New  Philadelphia,  OH  44663 
Or  fax  to  (216)  364-8449. 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Large  midwestern  newspaper  operation 
needs  experienced  Classified  Manager. 
Individual  must  be  goal-oriented  with 
excellent  promotion  and  motivational 
skills.  Responsibilities  include  phone 
room  and  outside  sales.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
cover  letter  in  confidence  to  Box  5159, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  -  High  penetra- 
tion  daily  with  35.000  circulation  seeks 
experienced,  innovative,  and  GOAL 
ORIENTED  Classified  Manager  to  hire, 
train,  and  supervise  phone  room  and 
outside  staff.  Must  have  excellent 
promotional  skills  and  budgeting/ 
reporting  experience.  Excellent  benefits 
arid  bonus.  Send  'esume,  salary  history, 
and  cover  letter  in  confidence  to 
Personnel  Director,  Herald-Bulletin 
Newspapers,  1133  Jackson,  Anderson, 
Indiana  46016. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIRECTOR 
General  manager  with  solid  advertising 
track  record  in  newspapering  sought  for 
established  group  of  New  England 
weeklies  with  total  revenue  in  excess  of 
$7  million.  Must  have  proven  leader¬ 
ship  skills,  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  ability  to  develop  and 
implement  new  marketing  &  revenue¬ 
generating  strategies.  Competitive 
compensation  program  includes  salary, 
bonus  and  equity  participation.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  5153, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  organization  of  small  daily 
newspapers  seeks  promotion-minded 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to 
advertising  sales  manager  positions. 
These  ambitious  individuals  should  be 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and 
be  promotionally-minded.  Submit 
resume,  with  detailed  cover  letter  to; 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 


Retail  Advertising  Manager 

The  award-winning  Des  Moines  Register 
is  seeking  the  right  person  to  be  our 
Retail  Advertising  Manager. 

For  this  top  management  position,  we 
are  seeking  someone  who  can  make 
decisions  and  lead  by  example.  This 
person  will  report  directly  to  the  Vice 
President/ Advertising. 

This  is  a  perfect  chance  for  an  innovator 
and  achiever  to  excel  in  a  competitive 
market,  leading  a  team  of  30  of  the  best 
sales  executives  in  the  business.  The 
Register  has  daily  circulations  at 
207,126  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
346,275. 

Competitive  experience  essential,  parti¬ 
cularly  selling  against  broadcast.  Solid 
newspaper  management  experience  is 
required  to  deal  with  staff  development 
and  leadership  Experience  in  success¬ 
fully  marketing  new  ideas  is  a  plus. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  located  in  a 
oeautiful,  metropolitan  city  with  many 
public  parks,  golf  courses  and  cultural 
activities.  As  a  member  of  the  Gannett 
media  organization,  we  offer  a  full 
benefit  package,  incentive  plan  and 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

If  you’re  this  kind  of  winner,  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  PO  Box  957,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50304. 


We’re  a  major  newspaper  group  looking 
for  experienced  managers  and  sales 
people  that  wish  to  lead  advertising 
departments  into  the  90’s.  Ability  to 
motivate  and  train  salespeople  at  small 
to  mid-size  daily  newspaper  a  plus.  This 
can  be  your  ticket  to  a  solid  future  with 
this  nationally  recognized  newspaper 
group.  We  need  people  that  desire  to 
excel  and  will  reward  them  with  good 
salaries,  benefit  packages,  and  Incen¬ 
tive  programs.  If  you’re  a  dynamic,  self 
starter  individual  looking  for  a  career, 
send  your  resume  to  Box  5132,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Zone  5. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SUBURBAN  GROUP 
SALES  ASSOCIATE: 

We  have  a  rare  opportunity  for  a 
seasoned  professional  with  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  promoting  and  selling  advertising 
with  our  expanding  team.  Group 
includes  a  network  of  four  suburban 
Kansas  City  newspaper  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  dailies  and  weeklies.  Combined 
circulation  exceeds  400,000.  The  posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  highly  motivated  self¬ 
starter,  with  proven  top  sales  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  the  ability  to  work  with  little 
supen/ision.  The  ideal  candidate  must 
be  experienced  with  major  account 
presentation,  demographic  and 
research  analysis.  Excellent  communi¬ 
cation,  planning  and  organizational 
skills'  are  a  must.  We  offer  an  excellent 
salary  with  bonus  and  benefits.  Send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Kansas  City  Circle  Newspaper  Group, 
Attn:  Personnel,  7373  West  107th 
Street,  Overland  Park,  KS  66212. 


Restraint  is  the  golden 
rule  of  enjoyment. 

Letitia  Landon 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Great  opportunity  for  sen/ice  and  growth 
oriented  director  to  lead  Midwest  7-day 
newspaper  to  new  heights.  This  is  a 
turn-around  situation  and  requires  a 
professional  who  has  had  experience  at 
over  40M  operation.  Competitive  wage 
and  benefits  with  lucrative  bonus  for 
top  performance.  Resume  to  Box  5124, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

THE  HERALD  &  REVIEW,  44,000 
daily/57,000  Sunday,  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  circulation  manager  to  direct 
a  department  of  21  full-time,  40  part- 
time  employees. 

We  are  seeking  a  circulation  manager 
with  outstanding  leadership  skills  and  a 
track  record  of  setting  and  achieving 
aggressive  sales  goals.  We  need  a 
manager  who  will  play  a  key  role  in  lead¬ 
ing  our  department  through  changes 
and  improvements  in  customer  service, 
sales,  retention,  and  collections  in 
order  to  achieve  our  goals.  We  have 
established  a  two-year  pattern  of  circu¬ 
lation  growth  and  this  manager  will  have 
high  visibility  in  a  challenging  environ¬ 
ment  where  hard  work  and  good  execu¬ 
tion  are  recognized  and  rewarded. 
Excellent  verbal  and  written  communi¬ 
cation  skills  are  essential. 

The  successful  candidate  will  join  the 
newspaper's  management  team  which 
has  responsibilities  in  setting  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  tone  for  the  entire  newspaper's 
efforts.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  business 
administration,  marketing,  or  education 
would  be  helpful.  Three  to  five  years' 
circulation  management  experience  is 
preferred. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  and 
references  by  Monday  Feb.  1 1th  to  Terri 
Kuhle,  Director  of  Human  Resources, 
Herald  &  Review,  PO  Box  31 1,  Decatur, 
IL  62525. 

WANTED:  Circulation  Director  who  can 
increase  my  circulation.  Also  must  be 
customer  service  oriented,  organized 
and  supervise  the  mailroom.  We  are  a 
11,500  midwest  daily  looking  to  get 
back  on  track.  Salary  and  bonus 
$28,000,  no  ceiling.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  and  cover  letter  on  how 
you  can  increase  my  circulation  to  Box 
5133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
The  Bismark  Tribune 

Promotion  to  a  larger  newspaper  leaves 
vacancy  on  Lee  Enterprises'  longest- 
term  circulation  growth  leader,  now 
pushing  32,000.  Still  plenty  of  growth 
out  there  for  a  proven  achiever  with 
energy  and  ideas.  Write  Paula 
Redmann,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
PO  Box  1498,  Bismark,  ND  58502. 

Application  deadline:  Feb.  8,  1991. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
43,000  So.  California  daily  seeks 
person  with  single-copy  and  home  deliv¬ 
ery  experience  and  willingness  to  take 
on  complex  LA  market.  Resume: 
Personnel,  Star-News,  PO  Box  7093, 
Pasandena,  CA  91109. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER-Multiple 
publications  include  105  year-old 
weekly,  small-free  distribution  daily, 
resort  weekly.  Shirt-sleeve,  growth 
opportunity.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Karl  Hano- 
sky.  Steamboat  Pilot,  Box  4488, 
Steamboat  Springs,  CO  80477. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Growing  Northwest  75,000  daily  seeks 
an  energetic,  service  oriented  profes¬ 
sional  to  lead  delivery  operation  of  20 
district  and  zone  managers  as  well  as  a 
home-delivery  sales  staff. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  5  years  of 
progressively  responsible  circulation 
experience:  proven,  people-oriented 
professional  management  skills; 
successful  sales  track  record;  and 
demonstrated  organizational,  time 
management  and  leadership  skills. 

Interested  persons  may  telephone  or 
write  for  an  application  package. 
Human  Resources  Department 
The  Register-Guard 
PO  Box  10188 
Eugene,  OR  97440-2188 
(503)  485-1234  ext.  200 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

120,000  circulation  daily  in  a  thriving, 
beautiful  southeastern  market  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  highly  motivated,  experienced 
home  delivery  manager  for  its  am/pm 
publications.  Successful  candidate 
must  have  5-8  years  home  delivery 
management  background,  excellent 
people  skills  and  be  a  team  player  in  a 
growth-oriented  circulation  environ¬ 
ment.  For  immediate  consideration, 
please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Box  5147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  HOME 
DELIVERY  MANAGER 

NJ's  fastest  growing  daily  newspaper 
has  a  new  opportunity  for  1991.  The 
Home  Delivery  Manager  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  home  delivery  efforts, 
including  deliverer  operation,  sales,  and 
service.  We  require  at  least  3  years  of 
newspaper  experience  and  minimum  5 
years  management  experience  preferab¬ 
ly  in  the  publishing  industry.  Generous 
benefits  and  compensation.  Send  letter 
&  resume  including  salary  requirements 
to:  Home  Delivery  Manager  Pos., 
Asbury  Park  Press,  HR  Dept.,  PO  Box 
1550,  Neptune,  NJ  07754.  EOE. 


Northern  Virginia  weekly  newspaper 
chain  is  seeking  an  experienced  circula¬ 
tion  manager  to  handle  both  paid  and 
free  publications.  Circulation  manage¬ 
ment,  a  successful  sales  track  record, 
computer  system  knowledge,  and 
superior  organizational  skills  a  must.  If 
you  want  a  challenge  in  a  dynamic 
market,  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Janet  Hardison,  V.P.  Person¬ 
nel,  Arundel  Newspapers,  PO  Box  631, 
Warrentown,  Virginia  22186.  Phone: 
(703)  347-4222. 


. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 


Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  . . . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Are  you  ready  to  move  up  to  Editor  at  a 
small  daily?  The  community  is  one  of 
the  best. ..it  is  a  two  university 
community  with  20,000  students  and  a 
total  population  of  40,000  in  the 
parish. 

We’re  looking  for  a  News  Editor  to 
enhance  our  growing  6  day  daily  in 
Northern  Louisiana.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  to  a  dedicated  individual  with  a 
commitment  to  good  journalism.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  5081,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  bi-weekly  trade  newspaper  covering 
credit  union  nationwide  is  seeking  strin¬ 
gers  in  California,  Washington  D.C., 
and  the  Midwest.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Charlene  Komar  Storey,  Credit  Union 
News,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10038. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
EDITOR:  Dynamic,  creative,  talented 
writer/editor  to  join  leadership  team  of 
Seattle  Times  editorial  pages. 
Reporting/writmg/editing  background 
required;  newsroom  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Edit-page  experience 
not  necessary  for  candidate  with  ideas 
for  editorial  pages  of  the  future  and 
demonstrated  ability  to  implement 
ideas,  work  effectively  with  people. 
Send  letter,  resume  to  Millie  Quan, 
:Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Seattle 
Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 
No  calls  please. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER:  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  great  news  town  at  the  Odessa 
American,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
West  Texas  daily  with  a  reputation  for 
aggressive  reporting.  Must  have  at  least 
one  year  professional  experience.  Oil 
industry  knowledge  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  10  clips  to  Ci^  Editor  Kristi 
Glissmeyer,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

A  progressive  group  of  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  seeks  an  energetic  editor  to  lead 
a  young  staff  at  a  7,000  circulation  AM 
daily  in  a  very  scenic  part  of  Zone  5.  We 
are  local  news,  therefore  the  successful 
candidate  will  take  an  active  role  in  the 
community.  Good  editing  and  photogra¬ 
phy  skills  are  a  must.  Tremendous 
growth  potential.  Send  resume  with 
clips  to  Box  5146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  tor  Alaska's  best  weekly,  to 
lead  four  full-time  reporters  and  several 
part-timers.  Spectacular  setting  in  a 
busy  and  involved  small  town,  easy 
access  to  Anchorage,  and  Alaska's  best 
weather.  Our  commitment  to  excellence 
brought  four  NNA  awards  last  year.  We 
want  someone  who  can  carry  on  this 
tradition  and  be  an  important  ^rt  of  the 
community.  Excellent  sa'ary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  cli^  to  Homer 
News,  3482  Landings  St.,  Homer, 
Alaska  99603.  Or  fax  material  to  (907) 
235-4199. 


Editor:  Daily  business  newsletter  about 
environment  needs  energetic,  non¬ 
smoking  editor  for  startup.  You?  (jail 
George  Spencer  7:30-9am  at  (800) 
852-7108. _ 

Entertainment/Features  writer  for  new 
Savannah,  GA  paper  being  launched  by 
well-known  group.  Need  aggressive, 
well  organized  person.  16K  salary.  Writ¬ 
ing  samples  to  Good  Times,  Box  33, 
Westbury,  NY  11590. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
The  Rockford  Register  Star,  a  75,000 
award-winning  Gannett  daily  near 
Chicago,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
editor  to  lead  our  11-perscn  features 
staff.  The  ideal  candidate  is  now  a  No. 
1  features  editor  at  a  mid-sized  paper  or 
a  No.  2  or  3  at  a  metro.  Send  resume 
and  page  samples  to  Rick  Jensen, 
managing  editor,  Rockford  Register 
Star,  99  E.  State  St..  Rockford,  IL 
61104. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Features  Editor 

Mid-sized  Georgia  daily  needs  an 
energetic  features  editor  to  lead  a  staff 
of  7  in  producing  daily  and  Sunday 
features  section,  entertainment  and 
food  sections.  Would  like  someone  with 
news  and  features  reporting  experience, 
good  story  ideas  and  a  real  motivator. 
Box  5161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KO  PUNCH? 

The  Daily  Iberian,  a  15,000  Sunbelt 
daily  is  looking  for  a  heavyweight  We 
want  someone  who  can  deliver  knock¬ 
outs  as  a  reporter  and  also  help  on  the 
desk.  We're  good  now,  and  we  want 
someone  who  can  help  us  get  even 
better.  Contact:  Managing  Editor,  The 
Daily  Iberian,  PO  Box  9290,  New 
Iberia.  LA  70562.  Call  (318) 
365-6773  after  11:30  a.m.  CST. 


Magazine  Staffers  Wanted 

CompuServe,  a  world  leader  in  electron¬ 
ic  information  services,  seeks  a  senior 
staff  writer/editor  and  an  associate 
editor  for  its  monthly  international 
600,000  controlled-circulation  infor¬ 
mation  age  lifestyle  magazine.  Staff 
writer/editor  requires  minimum  five 
years  experience  on  a  magazine  or  daily 
newspaper,  knowledge  of  computers, 
and  ability  to  handle  major  features 
while  helping  direct  free-lance  writers 
and  other  staffers;  AE  position  requires 
minimum  three  years  experience  and 
similar  skills.  If  you  are  a  snappy  writer 
with  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  possess 
a  keen  interest  in  computers  and  infor¬ 
mation  services,  send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  history  tO;  Human  Resources-CJ, 
CompuServe,  5000  Arlington  Centre 
Blvd.,  Columbus.  OH  43220. 


Newsletter  Editors/Writers 
Experienced  newsletter  editors  needed 
for  short-term  research  projects.  Work 
at  home.  PC  and  modem  essential. 
Experience  in  computer  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  fields  a  plus.  All  Zones.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5154,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

A  small  but  growing  Zone  2  daily  seeks 
a  do-it-all  news  editor  who  has  a  super¬ 
ior  command  of  grammar,  style  and 
spelling.  Responsibilities  include  over¬ 
seeing  news  desk,  editing  copy,  writing 
headlines  and  laying  out  pages.  Send 
clips,  resume  and  references  to  Box 
5027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Northern  New  England's  largest  news¬ 
paper  operation  located  in  the  beautiful 
seacoast  city  of  Portland,  ME,  circula¬ 
tion:  80,000  daily,  141,000  Sunday, 
have  opportunities  for  an  Editorial  Page 
Editor,  a  General  Assignment  Reporter 
and  (iopy  Editors.  Candidates  for 
Editorial  Page  Editor  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience  at  a  daily  as 
a  reporter  or  editor  with  at  least  one  year 
as  an  editorial  writer  and  a  college 
degree.  Candidates  for  copy  editor  and 
reporter  positions  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  year  experience  at  a  daily 
and  a  college  degree. 

Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a 
resume,  letter  of  interest  and  sample, 
non-returnable,  clips  to-.  THE  PORT¬ 
LAND  NEWSPAPERS,  ATTN:  Personnel 
Department,  PO  Box  1460,  Portland, 
ME  04104. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  REPORTER 
1 1 ,000  daily  in  NW  Ohio  needs  a  repor¬ 
ter  who  will  answer  reader's  questions 
about  city  and  county  government 
before  they  are  asked.  Applicants  from 
Ohio  and  adjoining  states  preferred. 
Send  resume,  cover  letters,  clips  to: 
John  Kauffman,  managing  editor.  The 
Advertiser-Tribune,  PO  Box  778,  Tiffin, 
OH  44883. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return,  where  requested,  of  clips, 
etc.  is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ms  Editor  &  PuMisher 

E!mI  11  West  igttl  St*  N6w  York.  N.Y.  10011  •  212-675-4380  ANM 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


RELIGION  WRITER 

Award-winning  Colorado  daily  needs 
solid  news/feature  writer  to  develop  an 
innovative,  relevant,  readable  religion 
beat.  Must  get  beyond  church  politics 
and  organizational  news  and  report  how 
religion  affects  the  society  in  which  we 
live.  You'll  live  and  work  in  a  beautiful 
city  that  is  a  growing  center  for  religious 
organizations,  and  be  a  part  of  a  paper 
(105,000  daily/1 17,00(3  Sundays)  that 
won  Pulitzer  and  Penney-Missouri 
awards  in  1990.  Send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  6-8  of  your  best  clips  to 
Todd  Hegert,  Features  Editor,  Gazette 
Telegraph,  PO  Box  1779,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80901. 


REPORTER/EDITOR 
Fast-growing  weekly  newspapers  in  NE 
Queens  seek  s'^lf-starter  with  at  least  1 
yr  experience  to  edit  and  report  local 
news.  Experience  with  Macintosh 
preferred.  Car  required.  Call  Steven 
Blank  (718)  229-0300. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

16,000  circulation  AM  Gannett  paper 
in  sunny  Caribbean  needs  dynamic, 
versatile  editor  with  strong  layout,  copy¬ 
editing  and  writing  skills.  Caribbean 
ties  a  plus;  2-3  years  experience  a 
must;  pagination  helpful.  Job  open 
now.  Send  resume  and  clips  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Executive  Editor,  Virgin  Islands 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  7760,  St.  Thomas, 
V.l.  00801. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We  have  the  team  and  the  resources.  We 
need  a  leader.  We're  in  the  state  capital 
of  Illinois  -  between  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago.  We  cover  the  pros,  college  and 
local  sports.  We  have  a  bright  design 
with  some  of  the  best  color  photography 
in  the  business.  The  sports  staff  is 
seasoned  and  respected.  Our  new 
sports  editor  must  be  a  capable  mana¬ 
ger  and  coach  -  able  to  exploit  our 
resources  to  the  fullest.  Background 
and  proficiency  in  all  asprcts  of  sports 
section  production  -  writing,  editing 
and  scheduling  -  is  essential.  Good 
starting  pay  and  excellent  benefits. 
Modern  offices  and  production  facilities 
in  a  clean  and  vibrant  city.  Please  send 
resume,  salary  requirements  and 
samples  of  writing  and  pages  to  Patrick 
Coburn,  Managing  Editor,  The  State 
-ournal-Register,  One  Copley  Plaza, 
Springfield,  IL  62705.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


Staff  expansion  has  caused  opening  in 
reporter/photographer  position  at  this 
10,000  circulation  AM  daily.  Sought 
are  creative,  aggressive  reporter  with 
knowledge  and  experience  in  photogra¬ 
phy  and  darkroom.  Send  best  three 
story  clips  and  best  three  photo  clips 
with  resume  to:  Tracy  Press,  PO  Box 
419,  Tracy,  CA  95378-0419  attn:  Jack 
Eddy.  Tel.  No.  (209)  853-3030. 


REPETITIVE  STRAIN  INJURY 

Learn  more  about  the  disease 
that’s  sweeping  our  industry: 

What  it  is 
How  to  fight  it 
How  to  protect  your  rights 

Ten  issues  per  year  for  $49. 
Send  check  to: 


RSI  NEWS 

PO  Box  610067 
San  Jose,  CA  95161-0067 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

San  Francisco's  largest  home  delivered 
newspaper  with  emphasis  on  neighbor¬ 
hood  news  coverage  seeks  talented, 
aggressive,  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter.  Minimum  two  years  daily  or  three 
years  weekly  experience.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to:  Publisher 
1201  Evans  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94124. 


THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE,  a  hard-nosed 
68,000  circulation  Monday-Saturday 
afternoon  newspaper  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  excellence,  is  seeking  an 
executive  business  editor  and  reporters 
for  a  variety  of  beats.  Applicants  should 
be  interested  in  developing  news, 
feature,  investigative  and  legislative 
beats.  A  minimum  of  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  at  a  daily  newspaper  is  required. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Pearl  Wittkopp,  Managing  Editor/News, 
The  Tulsa  Tribune,  PO  Box  1770, 
Tulsa,  OK  74102.  No  calls  please. 


THE  MODESTO  BEE 

A  McCLATCHY  PAPER 

NEEDS  A  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

We  are  a  northern  California  newspaper 
with  an  increasing  daily  circulation  of 
80,000.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  a  beautiful  area 
offering  a  variety  of  recreational 
activities. 

Candidates  must  have  a  college  degree 
or  equivalent  professional  experience, 
daily  newspaper  experience  involving 
story,  photo,  and  graphics  selection, 
editing  and  packaging,  page  design, 
headline  and  caption  writing  and  staff 
supervision.  Nights  and  weekend  work 
required. 

Send  resume  with  professional  refer¬ 
ence  to:  Human  Resources,  The  Modes¬ 
to  Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto,  CA 
95352  or  fax  to  (209)  578-2095. 


Toledo  Blade  is  seeking  an  experienced 
high-energy  sports  copy  editor  who  is 
skilled  in  the  use  of  words,  has  a 
creative  flair  for  design,  knows  how  to 
use  color  and  graphics  and  how  to  make 
sound  news  decisions.  Top  minimum 
salary  $826  per  week.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  tearsheets  including  design 
work  by  February  18  to  Jo  K.  Adams, 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  Toledo 
Blade,  541  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH 
43660.  EEO. 


WRITER/ANALYST  j 

The  Ackerman  Group,  the  country's  i 
premier  terrorism  and  political-stability 
risk  analysis  service,  is  undergoing 
rapid  expansion  and  seeks  another 
seasoned  pro  for  its  writing  staff.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  broad  knowledge  of 
world  affairs,  preferably  experience  as  a 
foreign  correspondent.  Writing  and 
analytical  skills  a  must,  Latin  American 
experience  (and  Spanish  language)  a 
major  plus.  We're  choosey,  but  the  right 
candidate  can  start  at  $65K  in  salary 
and  pension.  Resume  and  writing 
samples  to:  The  Ackerman  Group, 
1666  Kennedy  Causeway,  Suite  700, 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33141.  No  phone 
inquiries. 


^.JobLine,^ 

rcarCarmrfa  M  <k«  Hmm 

Newspaper  Reporter,  Editor, 
Photographer,  GrapUc  and 
Production  Jobs  Updated 
Daily  1 

1-900-786-7800 

S129|HriBinun  pJlyaffit 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Small  daily  seeks  mature  professional 
for  the  position  of  chief  photographer. 
Duties  to  include  coordination  of  photo 
staff,  departmental  budgeting  and  daily 
photo  production.  Minimum  3  years 
daily  experience.  Box  5160,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Staff  expansion  has  caused  opening  in 
reporter/photographer  position  at  this 
1(1,000  circulation  AM  daily.  Sought 
are  creative,  aggressive  reporter  with 
knowledge  and  experience  in  photogra¬ 
phy  and  darkroom.  Send  best  three 
story  clips  and  best  three  photo  clips 
with  resume  to  Tracy  Press,  PO  Box 
419,  Tracy,  CA  95378-0419  attn:  Jack 
Eddy.  Telephone  (209)  853-3030. 
What  you  really  value  is 

what  you  miss,  not  what 

you  have. 

Jorge  Luis  Borges 

PRODUCTIONITECH 

MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone 
6  is  seeking  to  fill  its  top  mailroom  posi¬ 
tion.  Ideal  candidates  should  have  five 
or  more  years  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  at  least  three 
years  in  a  comparable  position. 

Proven  track  records  in  efficiency 
improvements  and  labor-management 
relations  is  critical. 

This  newspaper  offers  an  attractive 
compensation  package  that  includes: 

*  A  competitive  salary 

*  A  complete  benefits  program  with 

long-term  disability,  family 
medical,  dental  and  more 

*  Generous  relocation  arrangements 

Qualified  individuals  should  send  a 
complete  and  current  resume  with  a 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTIONITECH 

WEB  PRESS  FOREMAN,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  resort  area.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  &  salary  history  to  Box 
5155,  Editors  Publisher. _ 

There  are  men  who  are 
happy  without  knowing  it. 
Vauvenargues _ 

_ SALES _ 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Collier-Jackson,  Tampa,  FL,  a  Com¬ 
puServe  Incorporated  company, 
is  seeking  a  high  energy,  enthu¬ 
siastic  individual  located  in  Area 
5  to  represent  our  Newspaper 
Software. 

Prefer  a  strong  background  in 
either  industry  related  sales  or 
newspaper  software  manage¬ 
ment.  Previous  use  of  CJ  systems 
is  highly  desirable. 

To  pursue  this  opportunity, 
please  send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Mgr. 

Com  pu  Serve/Col  I  ier- Jackson 
3707  West  Cherry  Street 
Tampa,  FL  33607. 

CompuServe 

Ctollier-xjackson 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

Effective,  goal-oriented  manager,  with 
over  18  years  experience  in  daily,  week¬ 
ly  and  multiple  shopper  publications. 
Extensive  experience  in  improving 
market  share  in  competitive  markets. 
Excellent  understanding  of  state-of-art 
technology  and  its  use  in  productivity 
increases  and  cost  reductions.  Strong 
marketing  skills  including  promotion 
programs,  circulation  drives  and  deve- 


im prove  performance. 

E.A.  Nichols.  Jr.  (813)  858-2424. 


PUBLISHER 

Due  to  his  daily  being  sold  to  a  competi¬ 
tor,  the  Publisher  who  increased  its 
value  by  50%,  is  available.  Previous 
experience  as  an  Advertising  Director 
for  a  50,000  daily.  Has  experience  in  a 
competitive  environment.  He  takes 
losers  and  makes  them  winners!  BA 
degree. 

This  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  employer.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information,  please 
contact 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 

TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Use  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  or  write: 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy  - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

Mr  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue, 

per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  inserlion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  as- an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and'or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  iusertioii:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $^. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request 
Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Mditdr  9k  Pwlilbliisr 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-12S9. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


PRO  Circulation  head  (5  years),  savvy 
promoter,  computer,  mailroom  wise, 
seeks  same  post  at  10,000+  daily. 
Guaranteed  great  results. 

Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 


Send  EAP  BOXTIEPLIES 
to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


Arts/Entertainment  writer  with  14  years 
experience  in  film,  music  and  theater 
reviews/features  seeks  F/T  or  freelance 
position.  Box  5150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Chicago  Metro  News  Service.  News/ 
features.  Contract  and  freelance.  A. 
DeBartolo,  Editor  (312)  274-3337. 


ECONOMIC  CORRESPONDENT 
Fellowship  winner  at  premier  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  beat  covering  Europe  ‘92,  the 
biggest  hidden  story  of  the  new  year. 
Multilingual,  great  contacts  &  story 
ideas.  Experienced  traveler  who  knows 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do.  Impeccable 
references.  Can  be  your  stringer.  Reply 
to  Box  5140,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


EDITOR  - 14+  years  in  features,  admi¬ 
nistration,  graphics,  reporting,  editing, 
layout,  management.  Excellent  with 
staff,  budgets,  marketing.  Lots  of  ideas 
and  enthusiasm.  Any  zone  OK.  Prefer 
managing,  features  or  administrative 
editor  slot;  will  discuss  any  editing 
opening.  Call  (914)  428-0183  or  write 
Box  5151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  on  Premier  desk  at  nation's 
greatest  new^per  seeks  reporting  job 
in  zones  1,  2  or  9,  or  Canada.  Great 
clips  and  references  in  two  languages. 
Reply  Box  5140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fresno  State  December  grad,  seeks  city 
or  suburban  daily  sports  or  news  report¬ 
ing  position.  I  have  18  months  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  covering  16  different 
sports.  I  have  also  written  columns, 
news  and  sjxirts  features.  Ready  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  5111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Hard-working,  conscientious  copy 
editor  seeks  entry-level  position  at  Zone 
2  weekly  or  small  daily.  Summer  intern¬ 
ship,  2  years  at  college  newspaper. 
Martha  (215)  825-0262. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


OVERQUALIFIED 

I'm  just  a  wee  bit  tired  of  hearing  that.  I 
have  won  more  awards  (including  a 
piece  of  the  Pulitzer)  than  any  journalist 
on  the  West  Coast.  I  have  supervised 
newsrooms  of  more  than  100.  My  refer¬ 
ences  are  glowing.  My  two  sins  are:  1) 
I'm  52  years  old.  2)  Having  switched  to 
book  publishing  five  years  ago  and 
making  an  obscene  (by  journalistic 
standards)  amount  of  money,  I  can’t  get 
anyone  to  believe  that  I’m  for  real.  Is  it 
so  astonishing  that  one  prefers  the 
rewards  of  journalism  to  Lear  jets  and  a 
five-figure  salary?  If  so,  you  publishers 
and  editors  out  there  have  a  low  opinion 
of  the  practitioners  of  your  craft.  But  if 
you  need  an  editor  whose  only  ambition 
IS  to  help  you  put  out  the  best  paper 
you’ve  ever  had,  please  write. 

Box  5121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST 
not  above  beats,  desk,  general.  Clever, 
witty,  insightful  on  local  or  national 
topics.  Have  developed  huge  following 
talented,  experienced  writer  needs  only 
chance  to  send  you  samples.  Box  5148, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  SUBURBS. 

WHAT  TO  DO? 

You  have  to  cover  your  suburbs  and 
sell  to  them,  too.  But  you're  not  sure 
how  -  or  how  well  you’re  doing  it. 

Zoning  daily  or  weekly?  Special 
sections  or  ROP?  TMCs  or  new  editions? 
Niche  publications  or  business  as 
usual? 

I  am  a  marketing-oriented  editor  who 
has  done  all  of  the  above:  Run 
community  dailies,  weeklies  and  TMCs 
and  competed  against  major  metros  and 
free  weeklies. 

I’m  an  expert  in  local  journalism, 
from  sophisticated  to  chicken  dinner.  I 
build  reader  involvement,  inspire  news¬ 
rooms,  push  content  close  to  home, 
create  crisp  graphics,  hold  to  a  budget. 

I  think  like  an  editor  and  work  like  an 
entrepreneur.  Forget  the  bad  times,  this 
is  the  time  to  GROW! 

Box  5082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

(212)  675-4380 


FREELANCE 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Ireland’s  troubled  press 


By  Paul  G.  Ashdown 

Irish  journalist  Brian  Farrell  looked 
across  a  country  road  into  the  lens  of  a 
television  camera  not  long  ago  and 
began  reading  a  promotional  teaser 
for  a  story  on  progress  in  Country 
Leitrim. 

Before  he  could  finish  saying 
“Tomorrow  a  special  report  —  Has 
Leitrim  a  future?”  a  passing  truck 
splattered  him  with  mud.  Cleaned  up, 
he  tried  again  a  few  minutes  later, 
only  to  be  interrupted  by  a  herd  of 
cows  followed  by  a  man  on  a  bicycle 
who  insisted  Farrell  was  his  old  friend 
John  O’Donohue.  Twenty-five  takes 
later,  the  frustrated  Farrell  took  his 
cue  and  snarled,  “Tomorrow  a  report 
says  Leitrim  has  no  future  —  and  a 
good  thing, too.” 

A  two-month  visit  to  Ireland  took 
me  through  the  tranquil  provinces  of 
Munster,  Connaught  and  Linster,  and 
into  factious  Ulster.  I  spent  only  a  few 
days  in  Northern  Ireland  because  my 
main  concern  was  the  fate  of  the 
newspaper  industry  in  the  Republic.  I 
sometimes  found  myself  a  bit  like 
Brian  Farrell,  looking  for  signs  of 
hope  but  frustrated  by  the  intractable 
complications  of  Irish  journalism. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  Irish 
press  when  I  read  Joyce.  Leopold 
Bloom,  the  wandering  advertisement 
canvasser  of  Ulysses,  visits  the 
offices  of  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
where  he  struggles  to  make  himself 
understood  over  the  blustering 
presses  in  1904.  Today  the  great 
media  bellows  are  still  blowing,  but 
now  the  winds  have  intensified  with 
the  addition  of  broadcasting  and 
telecommunications,  and  they  have 
changed  direction.  Ireland  is  now  a 
whirling  weathervane  on  the  steeple 
of  the  Global  Village  church. 

Ireland  is  a  small  country  with  a 
population  density  slightly  greater 
than  Tennessee,  but  still  the  lowest  in 
Europe.  Yet,  its  3.5  million  people 
read  more  national  newspapers  per 
capita  than  other  Europeans.  Much  of 
the  Irish  population  is  concentrated 
along  the  east  coast,  where  the  Dublin 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  are 
regarded  as  national  in  scope.  All  but 
5%  of  the  adult  population  read  an 
Irish  national  newspaper.  More  than 
half  the  total  market  for  newspapers  is 
controlled  by  two  chains,  a  level  of 


(Ashdown  is  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
a  former  United  I^ess  International 
reporter.) 


concentration  very  high  in  Europe. 

Almost  all  national  newspapers  lost 
circulation  throughout  the  decade. 
The  leading  morning  paper,  the  Irish 
Independent,  began  the  decade  with  a 
circulation  of  191,000,  losing  some 
37,000  purchasers  by  1990.  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Press,  which  became 
a  tabloid  in  1988,  dropped  from  just 
under  100,000  to  about  63,000  and  the 
Cork  Examiner  fell  from  under  70,000 
to  58,000.  The  Irish  Times,  the 
nation’s  elite  newspaper,  which  can 
trace  its  origins  back  to  1725  when 
its  predecessor  was  published  by 
Jonathan  Swift’s  printer,  managed  to 
increase  its  circulation  about  10%,  to 
92,000. 

Evening  newspapers  fared  little 
better  with  the  Evening  Herald,  a 
tabloid,  dropping  from  125,000  to 
100,000  and  the  Evening  Press 
declining  from  172,000  to  99,000.  The 
Sunday  market  saw  the  Press  decline 
from  388,000  to  217,000;  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  from  282,000  to  238,000. 
The  Sunday  World  fell  from  348,000 
to  340,000.' 


Major  provincial  newspapers  also 
suffered  circulation  losses.  The  four 
largest  papers,  the  Connacht  Tribune, 
The  Kerry  man,  the  Limerick  Leader 
and  Western  People  began  the  decade 
with  sales  of  about  1 36,000  copies  and 
finished  it  with  some  123,000. 

Independent  Newspapers,  the 
largest  holder  of  provincial  proper¬ 
ties,  lost  about  10%  of  its  circulation, 
although  its  east  coast  group  of  papers 
managed  a  small  gain.  Provincial 
shoppers  claimed  more  than  200,000 
circulation. 

Television  and  radio,  taxation  and 
technology  are  usually  blamed  for 
these  declines.  The  Irish  state  broad¬ 
casting  authority.  Radio  Telefis 
Eireann,  is  singular  in  its  reliance  on  a 
system  that  forces  viewers  to  watch 
television  commercials  and  charges 
them  an  annual  license  fee  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.  This  dual  sys¬ 
tem  of  revenues,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  have  a  harder  time  collecting  the 
license  fee  than  almost  any  people  in 
Europe,  enables  RTE  to  undercut 


advertising  rates. 

In  1980  the  press  captured  more 
than  half  the  advertising  agency 
media  spending,  and  television  and 
radio  claimed  about  two-fifths  of  the 
market.  By  mid-decade,  those  figures 
had  reversed,  leaving  Irish  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  lowest  share  of  the 
advertising  market  in  Europe. 

In  1980  the  major  Irish  national 
newspaper  groups  were  getting  as 
much  revenue  from  circulation  as 
they  were  from  advertising.  By  1985, 
advertising  brought  in  only  40%  of  the 
revenue.  One  solution  might  be  for 
the  newspapers  to  back  higher  license 
fees,  now  the  lowest  in  Europe,  and 
better  enforcement,  so  RTE  would 
reduce  its  dependence  on  advertising. 

However,  this  is  politically  unpop¬ 
ular  and  might  not  raise  sufficient 
revenue  for  a  top-quality  national 
broadcasting  service  facing  competi¬ 
tion  from  privitization  of  electronic 
media  anyway.  Legal  independent 
commercial  radio  began  in  1989,  with 
about  two  dozen  local  and  regional 
stations,  one  national  radio  station. 


and  a  national  television  station  sign¬ 
ing  on  in  addition  to  state-owned  sta¬ 
tions. 

From  the  newspaper  standpoint, 
though,  competition  at  least  has  the 
virtue  of  breaking  up  the  state-owned 
media  monopoly.  That  may  be  the 
biggest  concession  the  industry  will 
receive  from  the  government. 

An  even  greater  problem  has  been  a 
value-added  tax  of  23%  on  newspa¬ 
per  cover  prices,  which  amounts  to  an 
extraordinary  tax  on  knowledge.  In 
1985  the  industry  succeeded  in  getting 
the  tax  reduced,  but  at  10%  it  was  still 
the  highest  VAT  in  Europe. 

The  high  tax  and  the  limited  size  of 
the  Irish  market  has  forced  the  papers 
to  charge  higher  prices  per  copy,  put¬ 
ting  them  at  a  disadvantage  against 
British  papers,  which  enjoy  greater 
economies  of  scale  and  dump  copies 
in  the  Irish  market  at  half  the  cover 
price  of  the  Irish  papers.  Britain’s 
common  language  and  its  proximity 
to  Ireland  give  its  newspapers  an 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


In  1980  the  major  Irish  national  newspaper  groups 
were  getting  as  much  revenue  from  circulation  as 
they  were  from  advertising.  By  1985,  advertising 
brought  in  only  40%  of  the  revenue. 
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i  BC-Gulf -WarBegins  01-16  0039 

BC-Gulf-War  Begins, 003d< 

''BULLETIN<- 

CENTRAL  SAUDI  ARABIA  <AP)  _  War  with  Iraq  began  early  Thursday 
as  a  squadron  of  U.S.  fighter-bombers  took  off  from  the  largest  U. S 
axr  base  in  central  Saudi  Arabia,  the  U.S.  military  announced. 
AP-DS-01-16-91  1855EST< 


The  Source: 


When  the  fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf  erupted  on  January  16, 
one  news  organization  was  the  first  to  declare  that  “war”  had 
begun. 

The  Associated  Press. 

First  with  the  news. 

Again. 

Precisely  why— for  more  people  and  more  newspapers 
around  the  world— AP  is  the  source. 


Associated  Press 


If  all  our  Tampa  IVibune 
readers  went  to  the  Super  Bowl, 
it  would  take  nine  of  these 
stadiums  to  seat  them 


Just  over  74,000  people  saw  the  Super  Bowl 
from  these  seats.  Nearly  nine  times  that  many  — 
some  663,000  people*—  read  the  Tribune  daily. 
It's  the  fastest  growing  newspaper  in  Florida  and 
among  the  fastest  growing  dailies  in  the  United 
States. 

Why?  Because  the  Tribune  cares  about  what 
readers  want... and  it  delivers.  Readers  through¬ 
out  the  Tampa  area  wanted  local  news  so  they  got 
it.  Each  of  thirteen  different  communities  receives 
its  own  news  in  the  form  of  a  zoned  edition. 

Readers  also  wanted  better  national  and 
international  news  coverage.  They  got  it.  Along 
with  better  color  and  more  use  of  it.  In  an  effort 


to  give  readers  the  very  best  product,  there  was  a 
complete  editorial  redesign. 

All  of  this  was  possible  through  the  Tribune's 
commitment... to  put  together  a  winning  team  that 
could  get  the  job  done.  A  commitment  also 
shared  by  our  other  Media  General  newspapers. 
Because  there's  one  goal  we  always  have  in  sight 
—  pleasing  our  fans. 

•Belden  Associates  1990 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


